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THE EARLY GK \ZN \WIDS 

1 KOM XLTTIGIN TO SlBlkTIGIN 

Tne Anus wore th* tir-t Muslim con- 
querors of Incus, Dut the\ did not 
Introducton C j lrr% thur conquests far be\ona the 

Indus E\en in SinG tnur rule did noi endure 
lone and the\ le^t no lasting iegac\ behind 
except tnat a large part of the nooulation of that > 
place became Muslim in faith After a period 
ot aoiu: two centuries that elaDsed atter the 
Arab occupation of Sum, India presented a scene 
of contusion mere geographical expression 
or a conglomeration of small states, without 
a paramount, now er at the centre, showing no 
signs of national unin — she was rent up b\ 
dxnastic jealousies and internecine warfare, so 
much so tnat e\en m the e\ent of a common 
danger the ueome would not offer a united front , 
It was on tms India that the axahoche of Turkish" 
invasions from tne North-West broke and e\en- 
tuaih changed tne course of her histora. After 
the conquest of the countr\ , the Muslim rulers 
ot India set tnemsehes sedulousl> to the task'' 
of estabnsning law and order and building up 
on that foundation an empire capable of protect- 
ing the peoDle and opening uo new a\ enues for^ 
the ad\ance of tneir intellect In the train of 
Muslim warriors and war-lords came Muslim 
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THE GHAT'NAWIDS 


saints and scholars, poets and philosophers, who 
permeated the ranks of Indian society and tried 
to give India that cultural unity without which 
political solidarity could not be achieved 

When the’Abbasid Khilafat began to decline 
in potter and prestige, the gover- 
pt<eln nors of the far-flung provinces de- 

clared their independence One of them, Ismail 
.by name, Samamd b> tribe and Tartar by origin, 
seIzed~upon Khuras&n, Transoviana and Afghams- 
tan in~872 A 0 andfived his capital at Bukhara, 
where he founded the Samanid Dynasty, which 
remained in the saddle for more than a centun 
His son and successor, Ahmad, had a Turkish 
sTaveTliarned Alptigln , whom he enroTIetlArrhis 
body-guard Manumitted by the next king, Nasr 
bm* Ahmad , and entrusted with the command 
of some troops by his successor. Nuh bin Nasr. 
Alptigln rose from that rank to one of HSjtb- 
ul-HujjSb and acquired immense power and 
influence after his victo r_y_a ver Bakr bin M alik. 
.the commander, of the troops of Khurasan, in 
956 A C Under the patronage of his youthful 
master, ’Abdul-Mahk, he rose to be the governor 
of Khurasan by dint of his ability and industry 
On the death of 'Abdul Malik when he was 
consulted about the appointment of his successor, 
he voted against Mansur, the brother of the de- 
ceased king. Mansur having been elected by other 
Amirs, the life of Alptigln was m danger, and 


* Bm, an Arabic word, means ‘son of ’ 
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governm6nt of the territories conquered by him 
The places which next felt the force of Alptigln’s 
arms were Bust and a oart of the kingdom of 
Kabul, which were attacked and occupied After 
that he led some expeditions against the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, defeated) he Afgh&ns of the Khjber 
Pass and Peshawar valley and established his 
authority there But for the fact that he had 
a very brief reign, he would have considernblv 
extended the area of his kingdom He passed 
away in September, 963 A C after a successful 
reign of about eight months* lie was a just, 
wise and vigorous luler 


BilkJtjgjn 
and Pirl 


Alptigln was succeeded by his son, Aba 
Is-haq, but not before he had 
defeated AbO ’All son of Abo 
B.ik r Lawlk, who had driven him 
out On his death three distinguished generals 
of the late king occupied the throne of Ghaznln 
one after the other The first was BtlkStigln who 
is said to have been a very pi ous . brave and justice- 
loving man The seconawas Pirl (Pirltigln) 
who turned out to be ’a great villain ’ The reign 
of this ruler is remarkable for the first clash 
between Muslims and Hindus in the vicinity of 
Ghaznln It is narrated that the disaffected 
people of Ghaznln, who worked for his over- 
throw and plotted for his deposition, requested 
Aba 'Ah Lawlk to make common cause with the 
Shah of Kabul and put an end to the rule of 


* See p 5, note, and M G , 24—27 and 175 — 76 


BILKATIGIN AAD PIRITIGIN 


O 


Piritigln the tt rant The allies marched 
against Ghaznln from their respectne places 
Subuktigln, the third genera) of Alptigln and a 
seasoned solaier, fell upon Abu ’All Lawlk with 
a body of 500 Turks and inflicted a sharp defeat 
and Iteaty losses on him Tne Hindus, who 
were ad\ancing under the son of their Shah 
(king of Kabul- for seizing Ghaznln, were suc- 
cessfully repulsed and routed in Piritigln It 
has been correctly remarked by Sir W Haig 
that it was “the first conflict tn this region 
between Hindus and Muslims the former being 
the aggressors’ * Pultigln was deposed on 
account of his unpopulant\ and then the third 
-general, itz , Subuktigln, was raised to tne 
throne T 


* C H I m 11 

t Some historians ha\e onh ignored while others 
haie altogether denied the e\istence of Bilkatigm and Piri- 
tigtn (Plrfi which is proted b\ documentary as well as 
numismatic e\idence. The regnal dates of these two kings 
■as well as of their predecessor and successor are dif- 
ferent m different accounts This has led to a heated 
^qntrotersy among modem scholars who ha\e advanced 
various arguments in support of their respective theories, 
Ravertv wrote a fairlv long note on the subject and 
maintained that Afptigln ruled for ag]* j cars and 
died in 352 A. H , that his son Is-haq, who succeeded 
him, remained in power till 355 A H , that BilkStigin, 
w ho succeeded Is-haq ruled _for eight \earsand died in 
362 \ H , and that Pm (Pirltigtn) came nevt and occupied 
the throne till 367 A H, when he v as defeated and 
deposed b\ Subukhgin {Vide Ra\f-tv s translation of 
T A , 71-73) Recentlv Dr Muhammad Mazim took 
up the question again and, after reshuffling the evidence 
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THH GHA/SAW IDS 


SubuUttpn vus, originally a nr^c^nGant of 
V i/d-Jaro. tlm last ^rmfiuid king 
l '«bn! ticin 0 f 1 \ rsin> U | )D ^ u } )>"_n defeated 

and ''hose Kingdom had b" n includ* d m the. 
commonwealth oi Islfun during the Uulnfat of 
U'-m'in After the cowjtt' xt of Pir^n the mem- 
bers of its roxal f imih do not set in tohux.. <=een 
letter clays for .it lev-t fn« gr ni rations, for yy c arc 
informed tint Subukogln, wlio y\pc sixth in 
descent from A.i/d-Itrd, u-.s taken from 
Turkiitfm to r.nknrirfi and sold to \Ip:igTn 
In a merch mt n tm^d Nrr the H ftjl All 
that we know about fm earlx life is thdfTie was 


hitherto available tried to rlo'e the controversy for pood 
His conclusions are tbit Aiptiptn conquered Gharnln 
about Zil htj 351 V H after a siege of about four months 
and died after a reign of uu/it mouths (not va/rs, as is 
erroneously said b\ many, including Kavertv) in the month 
of Sha bun, 352 V H , tint lus son, Vbfl Is haq, succeeded 
him, hut not before he had suffered a defeat and exile at 
the hands of \bn ’ \li (son of \bfl Bakr) Lae ik and 
recov ered his kingdom from him after inflicting a defeat 
on him on the 27th of Shnvvvval, 351 A H tint Ishiq 
died on the 25th of Zil qa’d, 355 \ H , that Htlkitigtn 
ruled for eight or nine years (355-364 A H ), and that 
Pin (Pirttigln) remained in power for txxo or three years 
(364-366 \ H ) See 31 G , 24-27 and 175 176 

* See T F Vol t, p 18, T N (Cal ed 1S64-), p 6, and 
I K , II, an, 256 ff (translator’s note) It may be noted 
here that Subuktigin was not a bom sl.nxe \\ hen the for- 
tunes of his familx bad fallen to their lowest ebb, he was 
sold by one and purchased by another Many a man of 
noble birth, including mighty monarchs, has often suffered 
this fate Slavery, moreover, is not an inherent weakness 
It is something imposed Finally , a slave is as good a man 
in Islam as any other follower of it 


SUBUKTIG1N 


< 

born about the tear 331 A H (= 942**13 
A C '' , that his father juq, was the chieftain 
of a minor principahtx in Turkisian and was 
renowned for his unusual plixsical strength , that 
a t the ape of twehc lus fathers principa l ity was 
..raided, by a hostile lastiLar and he was earned 
awa\ b\ the raiders , and that lie was kept as a 
prisoner for four \ ( ars and then ^old to Nasr 
the lift]!, w ho took him to Bukhfiia and sold 
him to Mpugi i lmproscd b\ the abilities of 
the promising xouth, \lpligm ire ited bun 
with great kindness and entrusted him with 
responsible posts , and it must be said to the 
credit of the latter that he fulls justihed the 
confidence reposed in him b\ the former His 
devotion to the descendants of his master 
cannot be called in question He served them 
with unmixed lovaltv and enjoted their confi- 
dence and fit ours till he was elevated to 
kingship b\ the people in accord mce it is 
said with the will of \lptigln and married 
to his daughter* Not content with what he 
had, he united the taimu^ clans of Afghanistan 
into a nation and conquered Lanighfln and 
Slstan with their help and extended his sway 
right up to Khurasan, and turned his kingdom 


* Authorities arc not in agreement on this point 

In \iew of the fact that Subuhtigin was the fourth in 
the line of succession (the first 3 being ls-luq, Bilkatigin 
and Pirltigln) it maj be said that the will was not made 
at all, or if at all it was made, it must have remained a 
dead letter, for it was not acted upon for a long time for 
some reason or the other 
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into a well- organized and prosperous state 


Conquest 
ot Bust 


When Subuktigln ascended the throne, Bust 
was occupied by Tughan One of 
the Ssmamd adventurers ex- 
pelled him from his stronghold 
and occupied it Tughan requested Subuktigln 
for help and agreed to acknowledge the Amir 
as his overlord after the recovery of Bust 
Subuktigln took up his cause and, after inflicting 
a defeat on Ins rival, restored him to his lost 
possession After restoration, however, he 
became lukewarm in owning allegiance Mis 
delay in remitting the promised tribute to 
Ghaznlu and the Amirs insistence on it led to 
a scuffle, in which the latter sustained an injury 
at the hands of his vassal But for the timely 
\ intervention of his servants, Tughan’s career 
would have been cut short He took to flight 
and sought shelter m Kurmaj, from where he 
never returned Bust was occupied without 
encountering opposition and the Samamd Chief’s 
Dabir (secretary) Abul Fateh, who had been 
living in retirement, was brought before the Amir 
who treated him with great kindness in recognition 
of his wide learning and proficiency in arts The 
learned recluse, it is said, was offered an impor- 
tant post, which he occupied till the death of the 
Amir, but later he fell out with Mahmud and 
went away to Turkistan * 


*T F, i, 19, and T H , i, 256 
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Afghans who migrated to the border-land between 
India and Afghanistan and colonized in the terri- 
tory which comprised Kurmaj, Peshawar and 
Shnuifin This colonization was viewed with 
grave concern and resented by Jaipal, the Hindu 
Raja of Waihind, who scented danger from the 
Afghans Some skirmishes followed and pitched 
battles were also fought, but nothing decisive 
was accomplished by either party *■ 

Sometime later the Raja incurred the 
displeasure of the Hindu Ga- 
” Alliance*^ khars who joined hands with 

their neighbours, the Afghans, 
and formed alliances with them against him 
Cowed down by this combination, Jaipal made 
peace with the Afghans and also ceded a 
number of towns from Lamghan to Afgha- 
nistan to them for colonization on the condition 
' that they would "protect India against all Muslim 
invasions from beyond For sometime this 
policy proved quite effective and the Afghans 
defended the Indian frontier well and even 
checked the Samanid advances for Indian booty 
Thus India enjoyed immunity from external 


* It is stated that when the belligerents withdrew to 
their respective places, the people of Kabul and Khalj re- 
plied, when inquired about the fate of Musalmans and the 
state of affairs m Kohist&n, that KohistSn should henceforth 
be called Afghanistan (t e habitat of a/gh3» or noise) 
because af^van (noise) reigned supreme there Thus, 
according to Ferishta, the people are called Afghans and 
the place inhabited by them Afghanistan. {T F , 1 , 17) 
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imasions as a result of the Indo- Afghan allnncc 
But conditions changed abruptly when the 
Gha7nawids sjwang into power and prominence 

Alptigln led a nnmiier of expeditions against 
the Afghans ana harassed them 
so much that thc\ could not 
hut seek the aid of the Indian 
Raja a<; mist him The Raja 
responded to their request with scant courtesy 
and treated the frontier nrohlem w ith indifference 
After consulting the Rajt of Bhativa,’ lie 
disposed it of b\ handing o\er to the Afghans 
the territory inhabited b\ them so that they 
might establish their own kingdom which might 
ser\c as a buffer state Thus for the fir c t time 
did the Afghans ha\e an indeuendent go\ernment 
in their own countr\ 'I'he indifference and 
aloofness of the Raja, who did not want to 
meddle in frontier iffurs, coupled with the 
political pressure that w is brought to bear upon 
the Afghans In the Gh lznswid ruler Shaikh 
Hamid, the Afghan ruler of the Frontier, made 
peace wath Subuktigln and agreed to pursue a 
policy of neutrality in so far as India w’as 


* Various names such as Bhatner, Bhatinda, Bhftvalpur 
Uchch and Biiera ha\ e been ad\anced as possible identi- 
fications of Bhfitija, but none except Biiera can stand the 
crucial test of strategical considerations’, Professor 
Hodtvala has put forward some sound reasons in favour 
of Bhera (See S I M H, 13S 39) Dr M Nlzim 
prefers Bhatinda Tor his discussion on the subject, tide 
M G , 197 ff I am inclined in favour of Bhera 
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concerned Political expediency, coupled, 
perhaps, with religious considerations, prompted 
Subuktigin to agree to the proposal and enter 
into an alliance with the Afghans He scored 
a brilliant point in that the Afghan blockade, 
which impeded his advance into India and acted 
as a stumbling block in his way, was removed 
with one stroke of political sagacity And, for 
the Afghans, it was a question of life and death 
Their political existence was in danger It was 
ensured as soon as they made peace with the 
Ghaznawids and formed an alliance with them 
Henceforth they ceased to bother themselves 
about the safety of India Subuktigin gave them 
many concessions and won their sympathies and 
thus cleared his own path to India * 


The rise of a powerful kingdom under 

, a Muslim monarch in the vicinity 

JatpSl s invasion of the Indus must have most 
oi uliiiznlD find , , , , , r 

his defeat naturally disturbed Jaipals 

peace of mind and created fears 
and misgivings in his heart, especially when his 
dominions lay contiguous to those of his rival, 
Subuktigin The recognition of that kingdom 
spelt the negation of his political suzerainty He 
had but two alternatives before him either to 
arrest the rising tide of the Ghaznawid power 
or to forego his claims to political supremacy 
and risk the political existence of his own 
kingdom He decided to follow the first course, 


*T F, i, 17-18 



and despite the opposition and protestations of 
the ‘whole council, both Brahmans and Kshatrls,’ 
he made preparations and mobilized his forces 
against his ambitious neighbour The first 
great clash between the armies of Islflm and 
those of Hinduism took place at Lamghfln in 
the Khxber Pass" It was accompanied b\ a 
•violent storm, rain and thunder, which the 
superstitious ascribed to supernatural causes, t 
calculated to cause their destruction, so much 


* Some modem scholars, (eg Dr I Topa,) aver, 
without assigning anv reasons, that the fight did not take 
place The\ gi\e credit to the Rtja for his ‘warlike 
mentalitv’ and sa\ that he was quite prepared for the fight, 
but changed his mind at Ghaznln How he could go as 
far as Ghaznln without fighting a battle and then suddenh 
change his mind and enter into a humiliating trcat\ is not 
explained (See Politics tn Pre-Mughal Tutus, bj Dr 
Ishwarn Topa, pp 2S 29) It nn\ also be noted here that 
in this dash also the HindOs were the aggressors 

T The phenomenon of storm, rain and thunder, referred 
toabo\e, is said to ha\e been the direct result of 
MahmQds throwing a filth> thing in a clean fountain 
of water, haunted bv spirits This tale of wonder, 
is preserved in the TSnkh-t Variant, Tarikli t-Fertshta 
and other historical works, as a relic of the past 

To be brief, it is said that there was a clean foun- 

tain of water which became tumultuous and gave 
rise to b'ack clouds, thunders and snow storms when- 
ever a filthj matter was thrown in it, that Mahmfld, 

son of Subuktigln, who was aware of its qualities, 
caused it to be polluted, and that the results produced 
caused consternation in the HindQ armv who believed 
that their gods had become angr> with them and 
therefore sent snow-storms etc for punishing them 
This ‘tale of wonder’ would at once remind the 


tint J.upnl hum' If stood aghast at the 
horrible vght ,ind s,m in submission lie 

sued tor jv ,ic< and bis rrqti'si was accept'd 
According to the p<nc" trt.itv that uas conclud- 
ed, the k’fij i agrred to thr follow in" conditions 

(1) to rnv an indemnity of one million < hrhttms , 

( 2 ) to deliver hft\ elephants, ' I) to eerie some 
cities and fortrr «ses smia'ed in his Kingdom, 
( lj to accept the ipnointmcnt of some olheers 
in India b> SulniKtittln and (5) tokeepsome of 


reader of a number of similar stories, such as the 
miraculous pitcher’, ‘the lake of wonder’ and 'the well 
of wonder’ It records the survival of an ancient 
superstition, according to which A (if as t c, demons or 
draggons - half-human and half brute — residing in such 
natural reservoirs as springs, fountains, wells and lakes, 
Rot offended when am thing dirts was thrown m them 
and poured forth their v rath in the form of such 
phenomena as tempests, whirlwinds, clouds and snow- 
storms It is told In the Buddhist tro cllers such as 
i Fa Hian and Hiucn Tsiang; and the contemporary 
Muslim traveller, AlberUni, had also heard of a well m 
the hills of rnrRh.ma, which vvas haunted bv spirits 
endowed with supernatural powers The phenomenon 
that caused consternation in Jaipfll’s army must have 
been similar to that which dcstroved the Anglo Indian 
army in 1842 A C — a snow-storm, and the story that the 
gods of the Hindus had got anno>ed with them seems 
to hav e been set up with a view to frighten the Hindu 
soldiers who had a firm faith not only m supernatural 
but also in unnatural and even anti-natural causes, and 
who felt sure that their gods were reallj angr> with 
them For references to the tale of wonder vide TTirikli- 
i-Yamun in E &. D , n, 20, T F i, 19, Dr Sachau’s 
translation of the Ascir til Baqtxa, 235, and S 1 -ill H 
134 136 
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his relam es with Subuktigin as hostages until the 
indemnity was paid 


Historians are unanimous on the point that 
when JaipS.1 returned safe}} to 


His breach 
of faith and 
punishment 


his 


capital 

secure from 
thought that 
set at naught at his own 


and found himself 
external danger, he 
the treat} could be 
sweet will Behaving 


in a Kautilyan fashion and regarding the terms 
of the treat} as a scrap of paper to be torn 
to pieces, he not only refused to abide 
by them but also threw into prison the officers 
wffiom Subuktigin had left to see that the 
Raja lned up to his words This brazen 
breach of faith drew down upon him the w rath 
of the Ghaznawid oterlord who marched 
against him in order to punish him for his 
perfid} * Jaipal was not idling awa\ his time 
He had, in the meantime, prepared himself for 
the ine\ itable and enlisted the support of the 
Rajas of Delhi Ajmer, Kalinjar and Ivanauj T 
He set out to recene the Afghan army with his 
hordes of Hindus In the engagement that was 


* At first Subuktigin did not belieie the news of 
Jaipai’s betrayal and, therefore, paid no heed to it. Accord- 
ing to ’Utbl, it was onh when he was cominced b\ the 
repeated accounts’ that he had been defrauded and bamboo- 
zled that he marched against JaipSl to punish him for his 
‘u ickedness’ and ‘infidelity ’ 

# 

T T F, i,20 It is, houe\er, contended that Ajmer 
wasnot\et founded It is said to hare been founded m 
1100 A C (Indian Antiquary, \x\u, 162) 
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fought on the bank of the Indus, the allies suffer- 
ed a crushing defeat After victory, Subuktigln 
levied heavy contributions on the neighbouring 
districts, received assurances from the Raja that 
he would remit tribute regularly to Ghaznln and 
amassed immense booty, including 200 war 
elephants, Leaving Peshawar under the com- 
mand of a trusted officer and putting 20,000 
horse at his disposal, the victor marched back 
to his native Ghaznln 

Politically considered, the result of this 
invasion was that a mighty Hindu 
Importance of confederacy was defeated and 
s t h e superiority of the Musalmans 
' 1 '° r " over the Hindus was established, and 
though India was not yet conquered, the right 
route to attack her was discovered, for Subuktigln 
t was the first Muslim king who invaded India 
from the North-West Frontier It may also 
be noted here that in the first clash between 
Subuktigln and Jamal, the latter was the 
aggressor and the second was the direct outcome 
of his breach of faith * 


When Subuktigln ascended the throne 
of Ghaznln the Samanid power 
Relations with was on the wane and the Kmg- 

the vedord n,d ^ om Bukhara was m the 

owiur, throes of disintegration Amir 

Huh, the Samanid King, was hemmed in by 
insurgents on all sides* and the governors of 


* T F , if 27, and CHI, in, 12 



the outlving provinces were in constant rebel- 
lion All this afforded a most fat ourable 
opportunitt to an ambitious leader for the 
realization of his~ ambitions, and the Amir of 
Ghazriln could ha\e successfulh hshed in the 
troubled waters Far from betra\ ing his o\er- 
lord he continued to acknowledge him as 
such and ga\e ample proof of his lotaltt and 
de\otion b\ lending hint a helping hand against 
his enemies When Abu ’All Simjurl’" and 
Fa’iq, two seasoned intriguers joined hands 
against their overlord, Amir Huh, the latter 
called m the aid of Subuktigln, who was ever 
read\ to help him in his hours of need In 
response to his request Subuktigln set out 
wnth his forces and reached Herat, where the 
insurgents had mustered in strength He 
opened negotiations with Abu All and Fs. lq 
and proved himself a good peace-maker by 
pre\ ailing upon them to make peace with their 
overlord and to pay him an indemnity of 
15,000,000 dirhams Hot long afterwards, 
however, Abu ’Ail Molated the terms of the 
peace-treaty and Subuktigln took the field 
against him in person, firm!} determined to 
punish him for his perfid} The rebel put up 
a ugorous opposition, but a timeh attack, 
delivered b} Mahmud decided the da} against 
him When defeated and drnen to despair, 


* Sir \\ Haig calls him \ba ’All SunjOr, which 
is without authority and hence incorrect (C H 7,m, 



he fled to Raiy and found shelter with Fakhr 
ud-Daulah The victorious father and son, 
viz , Subuktigln and Mahmud, triumphantly 
entered Herat, where they were accorded a right 
royal reception by the grateful Amir of 
Bukhara Amir Nuh rewarded the services 
of Subuktigln by conferring upon him the 
government of Balkh and the title of Nffstr- 
■ud-Din-waa-Daulah * and those of his son, 
Mahmud, by bestowing upon him the command 
of the troops of Khurasan and the title of 
Saif-ud-Daulah When Mahmud entered 
Nishapur he was taken by surprise by the 
forces of Aba ’All SlmjOrl and Fa’iq and the 
town was occupied by them After this reverse 
Mahmud retreated to Herat and reorganized 
his forces there When Subuktigln learnt 
of this disaster, he marched post-haste and 
attacked Abu 'All Slmjurl Again a timely 
attack delivered bv Mahmud decided the day in 
his favour Fed up with fruitless struggles and 
humiliated by repeated reverses, both Abu ’All 
and his friend, Fa'tq, made pourparlers for peace 
to Amir Nuh When their ambassadors reached 
Bukhara, the Amir threw into prison the one sent 
by Fa’iq and received with marked respect the 
one sent by Abu ’All This was done with a 
view to breaking down their combination When 
Fa’iq learnt of the fate of his ambassador, he 


* Subuktigln already enjoyed the title of Mu’in ud- 
Daulah ( Vide Sachao The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, p 130) 
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fled to Ilak Khan and sought his interference, 
while \bu All was taken prisoner on his 
armal at Bukhara and made o\er to Subuktigln 
for safe custoc\ Meanwhile Fa’iq had pre\ ailed 
uoon llak Khan to launch an attack on Bukhara 
When Nuh heard of the impenaing in\asion of 
Bukhara b} llak Khan, he again imohed the 
assistance of Subuktigln E\er willing to furnish 
proof of his fidelity, the Amir oi Ghaznln set out 
at the head of his arm\ to the help of his 
o\eriord On reacning Bukhara, howe\er, he 
found tnat Amir Nuh had changed his mind 
and was not prepared to meet the imader 
under the ad\ ice of his minister, 'Abdullah bin 
Muhammad bin Uzair But for this, he w ould 
ha\e plunged himself into a decisive war 
against Ilak Khan He too. howe\er, now 
made peace with Ilak Khan and ceded all the 
Samanid territor\ to the east of QatwSn to 
him At the same time he also sent his son, 
Mahmud, to Bukhara at the head of 20 000 
horse to bring about the dismissal of the 
cowurdh Vazir, Abdullah Frigntened out of 
his w.ts, Amir Nuh dismissed 'Abdullah and ap- 
pointed another Vazir nominated b\ Subuktigln " 
A little later when Subuktigln and Mahmud 
were both awa\ from Khurasan, 'Abul Qasim, 
brother of Abu All Slmjurl, a\ ailed himself 
of their absence and occupied Nishapur without 
encountering much opposition His success 
was, howe\er, short-h\ed, for he had to e\a- 


* T Y , 9S— 100 
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cuate the place on the arrival of Mahmud 
and his uncle, Bughrajuq,* from Herat 

Amidst these transactions, ac the height of 
his power, Subuhtigln, who was 
imracter exhausted by the strain and stress 

SuhuUifdn °* ceaseless war and conquest, 
sank and quietly passed away in 
997 A C , bequeathing a fairly large and well- 
organized kingdom to his son, Mahmud He 
was a brave, righteous ana upright ruler, who 
combined in his person the qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman He ruled his kingdom with 
great prudence, justice and moderation for full 
twenty years He has gone down in history 
as an Amir-x-’ Adxi or Just Ruler, who was 
adored and obeyed by his soldiers, whose 
sufferings he shared, and loved and respected 
by his subjects, whose interests he alwavs 
tried to promote His loyalty and devotion 
to the Sam&md King, whom he acknow- 
ledged as his suzerain, stand in dramatic 
contrast to the treason and treachery of the 
Bukharan nobility in relation to their overlord 
and reflects great credit on his character 
Towards the close of his reign he had grown 
so strong that foreign potentates eagerly sought 
his friendship He was a really great lover of 
learning and an equally great patron of the 
learned His advice to his son Mahmud, who 
rose to be one of the greatest patrons of literature, 


* Vi dtT Y , 75-107, T M , 235 , Z A p , 58 ,T N, 
75 , and M G, 30-32 
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is particularly interesting He tola him to con- 
quer the hearts of the hterar\ luminaries of his 
kingdom b\ looking after their welfare and 
carrying out their wishes, pointing out that his 
generositr in thi c sphere would immortalize his 
name * The treatment meted out b\ him to 
Abul Fateh, the Dabir of the Sumanid Chief, 
after the expulsion of Tughan from Bust is a glow - 
ing tribute to his patronage of learnings Later 
Muslim historians hat e triea to represent him 
as a champion of Islam whose principal oc- 
cupation was to wage war' with the infiaels 
of India and to propagate his religion with fire 
and sword despite the fact that he ‘never 
crossed the Indus and led onl\ two expedi- 
tions against the Hindus’ His hands were 
too full of affairs at home to allow him 

time to draw out his sw ord and propagate 

Islam in Inaia at its point It was only 
on tw o occasions that he had to fight the 

Hindus of India and that too for political 

reasons The first of his Indian expeditions 
was undertaken w'hen he was attacked by 
Raja Jaipal of Lahore and the second when 
the Raja oroied perfidious and \iolated the 
terms of the treatr solemnly entered into 
after his defeat in the first expeaition Sir 
M Haig is perfectly right m sanng that ‘these 
expeaiuons were undertaken rather as measures 
of reprisal and for the purpose of secunn 

* T F, i, 31 

T See supra, p 8 
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his dominions than with any intention of pro- 
pagating the faith '* There is absolutely no 
doubt that as a good Muslim he was profoundly 
interested m the cause of Islam, but it will be 
too much to credit him with what he never did 
or attempted to do He did not propagate Islam 
in India at the point of the sword In fact he did 
not propagate it there even by peaceful means 
Apart from the fact that his sway was confined 
only to a fringe of the Indian Continent, the rest 
of which remained untouched by him, his political 
pre-occupations left him but little leisure to do so. 
This is the verdict of history 

From the preceding account it is evident 
that about the end of the 10th 
Retrospect century the Ghaznawid Empire 

was in the making The 
Ghaznawids, with the solitary exception of 
Alptigln, the founder of the dynasty, were 
gradually exerting themselves and asserting 
their authority in the name of the SamSmd 
King Their motives were political and eco- 
nomic and not religious — creation of an indepen- 
dent empire of their own and its maintenance 
and not the propagation of Islam and its 
principles and practices in India They had 
but one end in view, t e , political aggrandize- 
ment, and they laboured to achieve it by all 
legitimate means The Samamd name and 
authority served their purpose well and they 


* C H I , m, 12 
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exploited these words fullv to their best 
adxantage Unaer this political cloak the 
Ghaznawid power expanded unseen and without 
exciting jealousies or awakening malr\ The 
main object of the growing Ghaznawia State 
was to strengthen itself and to cement its 
foundations and to de\elop itself into a powerful 
empire It was for purely political considera- 
tions that the Ghaznawid rulers acknowledged 
the suzerain^ of the Samanid King, otherw lse 
they had little regard for him or for his 
power and prestige This is borne out by 
the fact that they freed themsehes from the 
nominal political tutelage of the Samanid 
Soxereignty the moment the} felt themsehes 
strong enough to curb the opposition of their 
enemies The foundations of the great Ghaznaw id 
Empire were laid by Subuktigln and the 
splendid superstructure was raised bv his more 
famous son and successor, M ahmud, under w horn 
it became a living force, a real symbol of 
power and a sure sign of authority 
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\iThm'i3dthe great 

the early life of this mighty monarch of his age 
still remains wrapped in obscurity A few stray 
facts bearing on the subject are known and they 
will not be out of place here He was born on 
the night between the 1st and 2nd of November, 
971 A He received bis early education on 

orthodox lines under the tuition of a learned man 
Well-grounded in various branches of Islamic 
literature, he knew the Holy Qurdn by heart ana 
was fullv conversant with Muslim law and Tradi- 
tion His father was particularly keen about the 
education of his children He himself had 
instructed Mahmtid in the science of statecraft 
and crystallized its principles, as propounded by 
himself, into a Pand-Nsniah Mahmud, more- 
oxer, seems to have undergone a regular course of 
apprenticeship in the art of administration We 
find him acting as a deputy 7 of his father 
during his absence from Ghaznln He was 
hardly 7 sex en y 7 ears of age at that time Later 
he xvas entrusted with the goxernment of the 
province of Zamm-Daxxar He xvas given a 

* Historians haxe spun some strange stones round 
the birth of Mahmud For instance, at one place it is 
recorded that his birth ‘synchronized with the falling 
doxxn of an idol-temple_ at Waihand, and that shortlj 
before his birth Subuktigln saw m a dream a tree issuing 
out of the chafing-dish in his room and spreading out 
rapidly so as to overshadow the whole world, thus 
presaging the future iconoclast and conqueror’ (AT G , 34, 
note 3, T F , i , 23, and T N , 76 ) Such stones are not 
peculiar to the case of MahmQd Similar stones are told 
about the birth of Alexander the Great (See Plutarch’s 
Lives, n, p 10+) 
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regular training m the military iarts and science 

of his day His skill and proficiency, as a 

swordsman, lance-fighter and marksman ,_were 
par excellence As a constant companion of his 
father Th his military expeditions, he had picked 
up experience, which proved so useful in his 
career of conquest We have had occasions to 
meet him as a lieutenant of his father on a 
number of battle-fields During his boyhood 
he gave a good account of his militarv genius 
by successfully conducting a punitive expedition 
against Ghur He acquitted himself creditabh 
m a battle that took place between his father 
and Jaipal near LamghSn in S86-S7 A C As 
a result, perhaps, of some court intrigue, he 
fell out with his father and was thrown 
into prison This estrangement was, however, 
short-lived The misunderstanding was soon 
removed and MahtnCtd was restored to filial 
favours MahmOd s services to the Samanid 
King against Abu ’All Slmjtirl and Fa’iq, in 
conjunction with his father, have been dealt with 
and need not be dilated upon here * He was at 
Nishapur and in the 26th year of his life when 
he heard the sad news of the death of his father f 


In accordance with the will made by 
Subuktigln a few days before 
his death, the nobles of Balkh 
raised his younger son, ismail, 
to the throne and proclaimed him as their 


* See supra, pp 16 ff 
t See AJ G , 34 ff 
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king With a view to strengthening his 
position, the new king did homage to his 
Samanid o\erlord and to win the good-will 
of ttie army he lavishly distributed wealth 
among his soldiers There was, how’e\er, a 
partv of the people who believed that fitness 
to rule was the first and foremost qualification 
for succession to the throne That pam espoused 
the cause of Mahmud, who was the elder and 
decidedly the abler and more energetic of the 
two brothers Mahmud, who was no less 
ambitious than Ismail, refused to acquiesce in 
the settlement He w r rote a letter of condo- 
lence to his brother Ismail, assured him of his 
fraternal love and asked him to retain Balkn 
and cede Ghaznin to him in recognition of his 
Superior rights He also pointed out in that 
letter that he would not have disputed the will 
of his father if I=mail had possessed the requi- 
site qualifications for kingship The demand 
was not met and the rival claimants referred 
the matter to the arbitrament of the sword At 
this juncture \bul Haris Farlghunl, father-in- 
law of Mahmud, tried to patch up the differences 
between the two brothers, but he was considered 
as an interested mediator and thus his efforts 
to bring about a compromise ended in smoke 
After that the two brothers mobilized their 
forces and advanced on Ghaznin from their 
respective places — Mahmud from Nishapur and 
Ismail from Balkh Before thev met on the 
battle-field, Mahmud won over his brother, Abul 
Muzaffar Nasr, the governor of Bust, and his 
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uncle Rughrajuq, the governor of Herat, and 
made a final attempt at compromise, but that 
too suffered the same fate His father-in-law 
had already thrown the weight of his power 
and influence on his side and now there was 
nothing to check him from asserting his clatms 
by force of arms The two armies, almost 
equal in numerical strength, met on the plain 
of Ghaznln and a well-balanced battle was 
fought in March, 998 A C. Ism5.il, who was 
more of a scholar than a soldier, held out 
heroically for the whole day, but eventually 
bowed before the calm and cool courage and 
superior generalship of his brother Towards 
the close of the day Ismail’s forces took to 
flight and he himself sought shelter in a fort , 
but feeling sure that he could not sustain a long 
siege, he threw himself at the mercy of hts 
brother, who had promised to treat him with 
kindness After winning a decisive victory, 
Mahmud placed Ismail ‘in nominal cofinement' 
and provided him with every comfort and 
convenience. About the end of 999 A C 
Ismail abused the indulgence shown to him 
by his brother and hatched up a plot against 
him Before the nefarious plan was put into 
practice, Mahmud got an inkling of the plot* 

* I low Mahmfld came to know about the plot is thus 
stated by 'Utbi — 

One day the SuU&n went out hunting in company with 
Ismail and Nushtigin On the way he saw the latter 
putting his hand on the hilt of his sv.ord and looking 
towards the former for some pre arranged signal Mahmfld 
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nn 1 immuii .ui\ ordered the execution of 
Nu-huefn kal u no wih die pnncipil .up nt 
.A fte' tn-u hmftlt w tr inxferr- <1 to tin eux- 
tod\ of \bui 1 1 1-* c w JO J.liin, x\ here h_ 
pi'xed toe re-t of ms ht< m jj- ice * 


\her resiermc Hv. ana order in hhi/nln 

Mihmua nnrehe'd to Bdhh imi 
Kc -tic'll ue'i a j ns x peels to \nilr Mml 

[lit Slmt-id ■ , . ; . 

II Hi M m^Or, wlio hid me 
cceuca hi c 'idler \m1r Null T»« \nilr con- 
oritunted him on ho i -ucc-'-x i^nnxi nis hnntier 
ind confirmed him in his qo\ eminent of 
P-ilkn Her.'u, Uti-l, ina Tirnii- As resirdx 
knur'i«an die \nnr ^itd tint iu hid lire ids 
printed it to Re^tu-O.i in officer who \Kided 
enormous influence ii Hukhfir't I MihmOd mine 
mother conxdtutioml ittcmpt to qi t hick 
khurlsfln He “--nt \bul H inn Hirmuil to 
Iiuhh'lra to uleia m- cix., hut the \mlr 
declined to do unit ne dcrinn Fillin'; to 
ichiexe nix object ox neaccful mein«, he re- 
sorted iO force He advanced i"unxt Ki^hlpur 
\t his app'uich BcgtOrOn deserted the phee 


delected the rno\c i d hm ill, feehnp tint tin bull iti 
hid seen \uxhtli l'l <; ic ion, shot ed hit Kelt unconcerned 
(T 1 , 132 ) 

* T G , 3 Q 3 , T h , 110, llx 16, lib, 1 2d 32 T I , 
i , 22 ind .1 G , 3b il 

Tor the cvcnn Icidmc to the ippointment of Hep 
ttL-Cn to the co nnnnd of t fit troops of Khu’d'Un, see ,'f G , 
p *r2, no c 2 
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and applfed for reinforcements The Amir 
hastened to 'the scene for helping him and 
halted at Sarakhs Mahmud, who had occupied 
"NishSpur m the meantime, left it without fighting 
a battle and retreated to Marv-Rud * Nishapur 
was re-occupied by Begtuzhn, who next marched 
td Sarakhs to'join the Amir Suspecting the 
Amir of secretly favouring Mahmud, Fa’iq 
and Begtuzun formed a plot against him, took 
him prisoner on the pretext of a meeting in 
connection with an 1 alleged problem ofi impor- 
tance and then -enthroned Abul Fawarts Abdul 
Malik) tvyourtger 'brother of Amir Abul Haris 
MahmQd now took up the cause pf the ex-Amir 
and proceeded to Sarakhs to punish Fa’iq vand 
Begtuzun ■■ At his approach, both the traitors 
fled to Marv Mabmtld pursued them thither 
dnd-’ actually' encamped m front of that place 
Before, however, the fight began the parties 
cfame to an Understanding, whereby Begtuzun 
was allowed to retain the command of the 
troops of Khurafean as before and Mahmud wa§ 
confirmed in his possession of Herat, Balkh, 
etc Thus ended the'campaign without achiev- 
ing the object for which it was launched t The 
peace concluded was short-lived It was broken 
as soon as the followers of the A mlr, instigated by 
Dara bin Qabus who was opposed to the terms 

* ’Utbl accounts for this unconditional retreat of 
MafunQd by saying that he disdained to deal the final 
blow tp the Samanids (T Y , 124) 

1 1 1 V 11 ^ 

t See Z A , 60, and T M , 805 It 16 stated that 


of the irevn, attack'd the rt it of M UitnOd 
forces till ’or tn*' comm mu ot Nn^r 1 Ins 
w ns enrugn k o -( r\ c ns a run is In ih for M ihmCui 
Marshalling ho fore- <- m nt t< imn and 
aistrioutmg vlic con'.mt.O 1 - of t n in on dm 101 s 
of hi c armn to tru«>.cw ottic< r- lie a. tek* d 
the combined in’co of \mir \b ui M v i! 
BegiO-un. F r i i) .1" \bai li'Vim ^imjD'i, 
and defeated th m in a bitd- nnr M u\ 
on tne lGtii of M in “‘1" \ C \b lui Mm k ib'd 
to Bukhara \t)ul 0't<un to Ku n<- In .ml 
Beg-fhCin vO Nmn'lnir DrnenuUi ot N.-h'i* 
pur Ijce^Q-un lieu u> jurj'n a, a when l~ was 
pursued limner -bo ne crc-mi oner to Bukh'ir.1, 
\bul Olsini, wno Inn c- ibi Mica hnimelf in 
Kohistfln was at ici in bn an officer ot MihmGd, 
defeated ana anloager from tin post' on h. 
had occuptea ManinuJ .ms non the mister 
of the nnnole of Kmir.V.ln Bniruning 
the comnvuiQ of the troop*, of tint pronince 
to his brother Nasr in p-oceened ipace to 
Balkh to see die sta.e of affair 1 - at Bukhara 
•\nout this time he mt opined \l-Oadir Bilnh, 
tiie Khalifa of Inidia.ao of ms ncturn oner 
\bdui Malik and recemed from him a diploma 
of innestiture ana the title' of Atmn ul-\! til ah 
and Yamiv.-ud-Da uah \ndul Malik was pre 
paring himself for a final fight with MahmOd 
when the death of his skilled and seasoned 

MahmQd was so pleased with this result that he distri 
buted 2,000 d\niirs as alms amonp the [>oo' Wiw 
he felt dehphtcd at tins unsalisfactorj peace trcat> is 
not crptaincd 
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general, Fa’iq, brought his schemes to an 
abrupt close At the end of October, 999 A C 
Ilak Khan conquered Bukhara, captured the 
Amir together with his kith and kin and put an 
end to the Samamd Dynasty Abu Ibrahim 
Ismail al-Muntasir, son of Amir Nub, who had 
managed to escape from the custody ot Ilak 
Khan, made abortive efforts to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of his familv In Khwarizm he enlisted 
the support of those who still clung to the cause 
of the Samamds With their help he attacked 
Bukhara, but failed to take it Thereafter he 
attacked Nishapur and inflicted a defeat on 
Nasr on February 25, 1001 A C When, 

however, MahmCtd arrived with reinforcements, 
he fled to Jurjan In September next he appeared 
again in Khurasan At his approach Nasr eva- 
cuated Nishapur and applied for reinforcements 
MahmUd sent Abu Sa’ld Altfintash to his 
help and the combined forces made an attack 
on Muntasir, who suffered a crushing defeat 
and took to flight Ere long he came back 
from Jurjan, whither he had fled, and took 
Sarakhs He was defeated by Nasr and many 
of his officers, including Abul Qasim, were 
taken prisoners and sent to Ghaznln Muntasir 
tried his luck m Transoxiana and other places, 
but failure followed him' everywhere He 
now made an appeal forvhelp\to> Majimud whe) 
issued instructions to the governor of Herat to 
jom forces with him in his venture against Ilak 
Khan Without waiting for reinforcements, 
he marched against Bukhara and after suffering 



heavy losses returned to Khurasan. To put 
a stop to the disturbances he was creating in 
his new dominions, Mahmud sent a large 
army against him He fled to Jurjan and 
made yet another unsuccessful attempt to 
recover Bukhara. His stormy career was cut 
short by an Arab in the Ghuzz desert 

After the conquest of Bukhara bj Ilak 
Khan 1 " and that of Khurasan by 
ealvnRs \Mtb Sultan Mahmud, the two great 

Turlvistfin conquerors of their day exchanged 

friendh greetings and accepted 
the river Ox us as the boundary -line between 
their kingdoms To strengthen this friendship, 
Mahmud married the daughter of Ilak Khan 
But the Khan coveted the province of Khurasan 
so much that even this matrimonial alliance did 
not exercise an\ check on his ambitions No 
sooner had Mahmud marched against Multan, 
than he detailed two divisions of his army against 
Khurasan — one under the command of his 
brother, Chaghartigln, and the other under that 
of his relative, Subashltigln The two generals 
conquered Balkh and Herat and with their 
conquest the whole of Khurasan passed into 
the hands of Ilak Khan MahmOd had 
anticipated this invasion and had therefore 
issued necessary instructions to his officers before 
his departure from Gbaznln As soon as he 


* Muslim historians call these KhSns of TurhistSn 
'\frSsiv£bi Turks’ and modern historians call them 
‘QarS-Khamds ’ (ill G , 47, p 3) 
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the people of Transoxiana against the tyranny 
of ’Alltigln provided a most plausible pretext and 
MahmGd marched against Samarqand where 
’Alltigln had taken his stand At Ins approach 
’Alltigln took to flight, but his wife and children 
were taken prisoners and treated with respect 
consistent with their position. Qadir Khan of 
Kashghar and MahmGd exchanged greetings 
and cemented their friendship by matrimonial 
alliances While MahmGd married his daughter, 
Zainab, to Qadir Khan's son,Bughra Khan,* Qadir 
Khan gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
Muhammad, son of MahmGd f Hardly had 
MahmGd left Samarqand for Ghaznln when 
’Alltigln emerged from his retreat, defeated 
Qadir Khan and took possession of Samarqand. 
Qadir Khan sought but failed to secure the 
support of MahmGd, because the latter was about 
to proceed against Somnath On his return, 
however, MahmGd sent a large force to Qadir 
Khan who defeated ’Alltigln and compelled him 
to come to terms Thereafter Qadir Khan 
continued to be friendly towards MahmGd 


The Ma’mGnids, * e , the rulers of Jurjaniy- 
yah, were at first the feudatories 
of the Samanids but became 
independent later on One of 
them, Abul Has an ’All, married MahmGd’s 


The Ma’mUnif’s 
of JurjSmyyah 


* His original name was Yaghtfntigin (T M , 230) 

t For marriage ceremonies etc , see Z A , 83-84, and 
T M ,230-31 
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sister called Kah-Kaljl His brother Abul Abbas, 
who succeeded him, married his widow and pro- 
fessed to possess profound respect for Mahmud 
When, howe\er, the Sultan asked him to 
acknowledge him as his overlord he referred 
the matter to a council of officers who refused 
to submit to foreign joke When the soldiers 
learnt of this, thev mutinied, but were silenced 
bj a laush distribution of gold This was, 
howe\er, a lull before the storm that was jet 
to come Finding himself between the de\il 
and the deep sea ’Abbas contracted a secret 
alliance with the Khans of Turkistan When 
Mahmtld heard of this secret alliance, he set 
out with a huge armj against Balkh But 
for the timelj intervention of the Khans of 
Turkistan Mahmud would have dealt a decisive 
blow to his brother-in-law ’Abbas had now 
no alternative but to submit He acknowledged 
Mahmud as his suzerain and inserted his 
name in the Khutba The soldiers, who had 
been silenced onlv with gold, regarded this 
submission as a standing insult to the honour 
of their countrv Thej’ advanced on the capital 
and perpetrated a number of atrocities which 
culminated in the assassination of ’Abul Abbas 
On hearing of the tragic fate of his vassal 
and brother-in-law, MahmQd marched against 
Khwarizm at the head of his armj' Before 
taking action he arranged the safe return of 
his sister and secured the neutrahtj of the 
Khans of Turkistan The regicides inflicted 
heavj' losses on the Ghaznavvid forces, but 





ultimately victory sided with the Sultan The 
rebels were completely crushed and the mur- 
derers of ’Abul Abbas were put to the sword 
The government of Ivhwarizm and Jurjftniv vah 
was entrusted to Amir Hajib AltuntSsh, who 
had distinguished himself in the fight, and the 
title of Khw&rwmshah was conferred upon him 
in recognition of his services After introducing 
necessary administrative changes and making 
apoointments and transfers, Mahmud marched 
back to Ghaznln 


Abu Nasr Muhammad bin Asad-ash-Shar 


Conquest of 
Ghirohistan 


was wise enough to bow before 
the rising star of Sultan MahmQd 
He acknowledged the Sultan as 


his suzerain and read the Khutba in his name 


But his son. Shah Muhammad, the younger 
Shar, offended MahmOd by refusing to accom- 
pany him on an expedition and behaving 
improperly when called upon to explain his 
conduct As a result, Gharshistan’ 1 ’ was attacked 


The elder Shar submitted, but the younger 
took position in an almost inaccessible hill- 
fort and from there offered resistance The 


fort was besieged and a breach was made 
in one of its outer walls The garrison 
held out heroically, but eventually they sought 
safety in surrendering themselves Shah Muham- 


mad was made captive along with a number 


* Gharshist in is also called Gharjistan and Gharj ash 
Shar in some accounts 
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of lus officers and sent to Mastang,* where lie died 
some time !a,.er Glnrshistati \ui annexed to 
tnc Gha~naw ia Empire inci pheen in charge of 
\nul Hasan-al-Manl’S, go\ernor of Mar\-l\ud, in 
1012 \ C The cUilt Shir was taken to Gh 1 7 - 
nln and treated with marked respect 


The ri'e of 
the SaljQis 


The origin of the SaljQqs is shrouded in the 
thick mist of antiquitx There 


conflicting account 1 ' 
Of them, the most 
\n important section 
from the parent-stock 


are sacral 
about them 

probable seems to be tins 
of the Ghuar tribe shot off 
under their leader, named Saljuq, after whose 
name it came to be known hicr on, and migrat- 
ed to Transoxiana and settled down there \t 
times the\ rendered help to tnc bSm'inids in their 
wars with their neighbours of Turkistfm Bv 
lending a helping hand to ’Allugln in Ins con- 
quest of Bukhara, lsrail son of Saquq acquired 
immense influence at Bukhara \\ hen Mahmud 
marched against Transoxiana, ’Alltigln managed 
to make good his escape but Isrn.Il fell into Ins 
hands, was taken prisoner and sent to the fort of 
Kalanjar 7 According to an account, the Saljuqs 
were either induced or forced to migrate to the 
south of the Oxus and settle down in Khurasan 


* Mastanp is stinted in modern Baldchistan 

7 This K ilanjar uas different from the fort of K ihnjar, 
situated in Bundhelhhand It was situated to the north of 
Jhelum in the pass leading into Kashmir [Vide M C , 64 
foot note) 
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Itseems more probable, however, that thet remain- 
ed in Transoxiana, owning allegiance to the Sultan 
and waging wars on their own account till the 
close of Vi is reign when they began to make 
encroachments upon his immediate possessions 
Lest they should become a menace to his power, 
Mahmud led a number of expeditions against 
them personally and defeated them in many 
battles They were held in check at that time 
and they could not enter Khurasan in force until 
the accession of Sultan Mas'Gd to the throne* 


When Bughrajuq, the governor of Fftshanj, 
had gone to help Mahmfid in his 
ofSistTn struggle for the throne, his pro- 

vince was occupied by Tahir son of 
Walf-ud-Daulah Abu Ahmad Khalaf bm Ahmad, 
the governor of Sistan, who had become indepen- 
dent after the fall of the Samanids After his 


accession MahmQd helped Bughrajuq and enabled 
him to recover his province, but he pursued the 
enemy in a state of drunkenness and got killed 
In December, 999 A C. Mahmud marched against 
Khalaf and forced him to purchase peace on pay- 
ment of 100,000 dinars as indemnity After that 
the Sultan returned to his capital Subsequently 
a quarrel took place between Khalaf and his 
son, Tahir, and the father managed to imprison 
his son and put him to death Infuriated by this* 


* See K T , ix, 266 68 and 321 ff , T N , 116 ff,7 G , 
434-35 , Z /t , 84 ff, and IZncy of Islam, ii, 1 68 (f 



ac,. of khalaf, the people muled Mahmtid to 
rescue them from his t\ rann\ In response, the 
Suitan ^c, out at the head of his nrm\ and laid 
siege to the fort of bktan khalaf ofiered a stub 
born rcM^tancc, but sought saf<_t% in submission 
MahmOo c\,<_ndca bun his pardon, allow en him 
to retain his riches and seat him to JOrjanAn at 
hisowncnoice \fter appointing Hapb QinjI 
as go\crnor of SlSiln, the Sultan went bach to 
Gha-nln Not long after his departure a rebellion 
broke out in that prounce ann MahmOd had to 
take the ftcla in person He put down the rebel- 
lion ana massacred a large number of the rebels 
Placing the pro\ incc in charge of his ow n brother 
Nasr, Mahmud returned to Ghaznln 

According to the Tilrihh-t-Guzidah when 
khalaf but Ahmaa of SlstAn was 
cf'ThT'tiUe defeated b\ Mahmtid, he address- 
of 'Su/trir ’ cd the \ ictor as 'Suit rfn’-an appel- 
lation w hich signifies authoritj or 
power-and the latter liked it and adopted it as his 
title, giung up that of Avur* Bairawl, on the 
other hand, w ould ha\ c us behe\ e that the Khalifa 
of Ba^haad (Al-Oadir Billah) confirmed MahmOd 
in the go\ernmcnt of Khurasan and Slstan, sent 
him a robe of honour and also conferred upon 
him the title of 'Stiltin' in honour of his Mctorj 
o\cr \bdul Malik t This seems to be impro- 
bable for the simple reason that Mahmud ne\er 

* T G , 390, and Coins of G! ctzm kings, 5 
T S A M A ,9, foot note 
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used this title in his coins and remained content 
with the title of Amir, with which the Khalifa 
distinguished him * There is a strong tradition 
that Mahmud was the first king who styled him- 
self as bultcW t 


Muhammad bin SQri,| the ruler of Mandlsh 
(eastern GhGr), acknowledged the 
of° I Gbor t suzerainty of Subuktigln, but 

renounced allegiance after his 
death and adopted a hostile attitude In 1011 
A C Mahmud marched against him The 
Ghurids pooled their resources, offered him a 
united front and inflicted a defeat on AltQntash 


who led the advance-guard. Mahmud joined 
him immediately afterwards and their combined 
forces defeated the Ghflrids in some engagements 
After these reverses, Ibn Stirl retired to the 
inaccessible hills from where he could not be 


dislodged Mahmud resorted to a ruse He turned 
back and feigned flight The simple unassuming 
Ghtirids now rushed out in pursuit of the 
Ghaznawids, and when they reached a plain 
Mahmud turned round and made a desperate 
charge on the disorderly hordes and scattered 
them pell-mell Ibn Surl, his son and officers 
were taken prisoners and sent to Ghaznln Abti 
'All son of Ibn Surl, who had quarrelled with 


* C HI, in, 14, foot-note 

t S A r , 44, K T , i\, 92, T N , 75t and W Barthold’s 
Turkestan, 271 

t ’Utbi calls him simply Ibn Son Also see M G, 


70, foot-note 4 
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h s fivtu.r and .akett refuse it Ghaznln, was 
n nk Riuirimr ot Mannish In 1015 \ C 
M annum w.acken khw.liiln.* captured sonic 
foris uui rcturneii to Gna-nln Some time later 
Hie norui-ncs'crn part of Gh&r, called Tab, 
was conquered In M is ud and almost the whole 
ol Gnur excepting jierhaps the inaccessible 
imcrior, w is annexed to the Gharnawm Umpire i 


OusnAr w is conxcr.ed into a dependence 
of Gha-nSn b\ Subnkugln In 
Kcdnction 1010-11 \ C its ruler renounced 

° u allegiance and withheld tribute a>. 

the instigation of link Khln In December, 101 1 
\ C Manmud mobilized his forces against it 
and laid siege to its tort Its ruler offered suo- 
mission and promised to pax 15,000 000 atrhawst 
is an mdemnitx to dehxer bkeen elephants and 
to remu the annual tribute regularlx In return 
for all this lie was allowed to retain Ins kingdom 
as a dependence of Ghaznln 


In 1020 \ C MahmQd undertook an expedi- 
tion against ‘the pleasant xallexs' 
oftherixcrsNurandQlr.lt ^ While 
the ruler of the Olr.lt x dlex offered 
submission and accepted Isl.lm 


Conquest of the 
\ allci s of ri\ ers 
\Qrand Qirit 


* This w-is the c ouih western district of GhOr 
r (I’lrl V G 72, foot note ■?) 

T l/iid , 70 ff 

1 T 1 250 51 Tint the amount is rather exap 

Rented admits of no doubt 

5 These rnersare in modern kufiristln 
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with most of his men, that of the Nflr valley 
adopted a hostile attitude, but had to bow before 
the might and means of MahmOd The people 
of these valleys worshipped the lion and were 
apparently Buddhists who worshipped the Sakija 
Sinha (lion), the Buddha MahmOd appointed 
a number of teachers to acquaint them with the 
rudiments of Islam and returned to Ghaznln * 


At the end of the year 1019 A C MahmOd 
marched against the Afghans, f 
Expedition who inhabited the region between 

a AfghSns' e Ghaznln and the Indus He m- 
flicted a most severe chastisement 
on the Afghans who used to make raids into the 
frontier towns of the Ghaznavid Empire and had 
become so daring as to waylay the Imperial forces 
on their way back from Kanauj It is said that 
very few, except women and children, escaped 
the terrible execution ordered by the Sultan 


Relations with 
the ZiySrids 


Subuktigin had promised Shams-ul-Ma’ali 
Abul Hasan QabOs bin Washm- 
glr bin Ziy3r to restore his 
kingdom (Jurjan and Tabanstan) 
to him, but died before fulfilling the promise 
MahmQd wanted to do what was left undone 
by his father on account of his death, but accom- 
plished nothing. QabOs was, however, able to 
occupy Jurjan in August, 998 A C and to 


* Z A, 78-79 

t They were neither Ghilzais nor GhOnds as erro- 
neously supposed by some scholars (See M G ,76, f n l) 
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establish his sw a\ o\ er Tabaristan and Jibal He 
was not destined to enjo\ a long reign He was 
deposed by the army and his son, Minuchihr, 
was raised to the throne Mahmud took up the 
cause of Dara, another son of Oabus, who had 
quarrelled with his father and taken refuge at 
Ghaznln But Minuchihr disarmed his opposition 
by recognizing him as his suzerain and promising 
to pay 50,000 dirulrs annually as tribute A little 
later Mahmud married one of his daughters 
to him Once, when the fall of Raiy created 
misguings in his mind, Minuchihr adopted a 
defiant attitude, but made ample apologies and 
paid a fine of 500,000 dinffrs to appease his 
overlord * 


The rulers of Mekran w r ere the feudatories 
of the Buwaihids After the fall of 
-with t e the Buwaihids, one of them, viz , 

MekrSn Ma’dan, acknowledged Subuktigln 

as his suzerain On Subuktigln’s 
death he renewed allegiance to his successor, 
Mahmud On his own death one of his sons, named 
Tsa, defeated the other, called Abul Mu’askar, 
and forced him to seek shelter in Slstan Mah- 
mud w’as at that time away in India on his 
expedition against Somnath On his return to 
Ghaznln w r hen Abul Mu askar waited upon him, 
he treated him w ith kindness Lest the Sultan 
should raise Abul Mu’askar to the throne, Tsa 
acknowledged Mahmtid as his overlord He v r as 


T Y , 27S-80 and 233, and T ill , 245-46 
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then called upon to provide maintenance for his 
brother and was confirmed in the government of 
MehrSn Towards the close of Mahmud’s reign 
when he was harassed by the Saljuqs, ’Isa de- 
clared his independence, which was ensured for 
some time on account of Mahmud’s death 


On the death of Fakhr-ud-Dau)ah, the Bu- 
waihid ruler of Raiy, his widow 

Ra”y, U Hama- WaS aliowed to govern his do- 

dan & Isfahan minions as a regent of his minor 
son, Majd-ud Daulah Mahmud 
was too clever to risk his reputation bv leading 
his forces against a defenceless widow This 
magnanimity was not, however, extended to her 
son when he grew to manhood and assumed the 
reins of kingship on the death of his mother 
His reign was a continuous scene of mis- 
government Terrorized by the Dailamite troops, 
he invoked the aid of SultSn Mahmud The 
Sultan, who w’as w-aiting for such an opportunity, 
immediately sent an army under the command 
of Hajib ’All who took him captive and sent him 
to Ghaznln, from where he was sent to India 
Then followed a ruthless persecution of the 
Carmathians, Batinls and Mu’tazilites and a 
wholesale destruction of their literature * The 
chiefs of the neighbouring places came forward 
and owed allegiance to him But the ruler of 
Abhar, Sarjahan, ShahrazOr and Zanjant, named 


* See z A ,91 ,K T , ix, 262 , and ,11 G , S3 

* For the local. t> of these places, vide The Lands 
oj the Eastern Caltphate, by G L,e Srange, p 221 



Ibrahim bm Marzuban of Dailam. g fntiV \ 
known as “Salar”, had the audacitv 1 
to incur the displeasure of MahmQdty ttlu ’ J 
to owe allegiance to him His destruction \\ n 
therefore decided upon and a large aniu . " 
sent against him under the command of'*"*' 
old rival of his, called Marzuban 6111 tt 


an 




who had sought shelter with the Sultan 
punish him for his patriotism Forming 
alliance with some of the leading chiefs f T 
Dailamites, Marzuban marched” againn 1 
rival and captured Qazwln without exptrit |l 
much opposition Meanwhile, Mahmfid retuma 
to his capital and, availing himself of his ah ^ 
the Salar emerged from his retreat ln n" nC< ’ 
on his rival a sharp defeat and occupied 0 a ! Cl ^ 
Prince Mas’Qd, who was placed m chare'*' 11 ’ 
the new province and entrusted with the 
of reducing the remaining parts of the Bu^ \ 
territory, opened his regime bv leadino'^ 
expedition against him in conjunction 0 
Marzuban He laid siege to the stronghold Jy,'^ 
the Salar had taken shelter, but the g at Cte 
held out heroically and frustrated the e fr S ° n 
of the besiegers Failing to take the 
storm, Mas’ud resorted to underhand m ^ 
and achieved his object Holding out high taT 15 
to some of the responsible officers of the $5^ 
and thus winning them over to his side t! 
acquainted himself with the vulnerable rL hs 
of the fort and commenced operations m ri!? 1 
earnest Finding himself betrayed byh $ / ’ 
officers, the gallant Salar came out,' K|1 



and made a desperate charge on the besiegers 
He was, however, defeated and taken prisoner 
His son offered submission and promised to pay 
tribute Mas’ud next attacked and occupied 
HamadSn after inflicting a defeat on the deputy 
of ’Ala-ud-Daulah bin Kakawaih* The turn of 
Isfahan came next ’Ala-ud-Daulah was allowed 
to retain it at the recommendation of the Khalifa 
of Baghdad on the condition that he would pay 
a sum of 20,000 dinars annually as tribute 
Meanwhile, Mahmud breathed his last (30th April, 
1030 AC) and Mas’ud marched to Nisbapur 
to make a bid for the throne f 


> His full name was Abu Ja’far Muhammad but 
DushmanziySr and was also known as simply Ibn 
Kakawaih The famous philosopher Abfl ’All SlnS 
(Ancenna) flourished at his court under his patronage 
(K T , ix, 279, and Tarikh-ul~Hukatn3, by Al-Qifti, 
pp 419-26 ) 

t K T , ix, 262 : 63 and 279, T M , 11-25 and , 
359, T N , 87 Baihaqi also states that Mas’fld was left 
at Raiv with an ill-equipped army of only 2,000 
(: T M , 258) 
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HIS INN 4S10hS OF INDI4 

Aipugln and ms successors had led a number 
of expeditions against the frontier 
Introductorv towns of India and Subnktigln 
nad ‘fought numerous battles 
witn Raja Jaipsl of Waihmd (modern Huna) ana 
extended his kingdom as far as LamghSn It 
was left for Mahmud to continue the forwara 
poucx of his father ana to carrj his conquests far 
into the interior of India W hen tne Khalifa of 
Baghdaa recogniaea him as an independent ruler 
in 999 A C ‘he made it incumbent upon him- 
self to lead an expedition against India e\er\ 
3 ear In pursuance of tms resolution ne lea 
not less tnan seventeen expeditions against Inaia 
and it must be recorded to ms credit that in none 
of tnem ne suffered a defeat- T 


* This is what 'Utbl savs (T V , 134) The transla- 
tion of tnis passage in E & D (YoL II r p 2-} is 
■naccorate, and it has misled many in that it implies that 
MahraCa took a row to undertake a /*p 7 y trtrr against Hmd 
every ^ear and casts a nalo of Jsrcd on or rather gives a 
•one 1, of religious fanancism to Trnat were purelv secular 
exploits (ITcr Chapter IV) 

T Tne accounts of MahmQa s seventeen (not twelve 
as erroneoush stated bv some hismuans) expredmons 
against India, as given in the contempo-arv chronicles 
and later histones, are matenallv discrepant. Their 
number ana _ dates ci-Efer in different accounts, the 



j_ rrc. ‘unninn iwuo 


The first of his Indian expeditions was direct- 
ed against the frontier towns and 
l ow l s ° ^ forts of the Khyber Pass in the 

y er ass month of September, 1000 A C 

It resulted in the capture of several places Having 
entrusted the government of the newly conquered 
territory to an able officer, MahmQd returned to 
G-haznln with as much booty as he was able to 
collect Y 

jaipal, the RS]a of Waihtnd, whom Subuk- 
figln had twice defeated and 
(2) Peshawar reduced to submission, was no 
longer friendly Muhammad bin 
’All, the reputed author of the Mapna-ttl-Ansfib, 
informs us that after the death of Amir 
Subuktigfn, Raja Jaipal tried to win back what 


spoils obtained by the SultSn in each of them ha\e been 
variously estimated — in some so exaggerated as to stagger 
our imagination— , and the names of persons and places are 
too often corrupted, confused and carelessly recorded by the 
scribes I haxe exercised the greatest care in reconciling 
these conflicting and even contradictory accounts and tried 
to be accurate as far as possible 

* Gardlzl is the only contemporary chronicler who 
makes a mention of this expedition Fenshtu and 
NizSm-ud din Ahmad are the two later historians who 
have reproduced f_t_in their -works They seem to have 
drawn upon Gardizi’s Zam-vl-AUibar , but both of them 
have made some mistakes in copying it Sir W Haig 
(C H 7,111, 13) regards this expedition as ‘apocryphal* 
without assigning any good reasons It was not made 
much of by the contemporary chroniclers obviously 
hecause it was a comparatively minor expedition, con- 
fined only to the frontier towns of India 
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the Amir had conquered from him and attacked 
Mahmud, who set out from Ghaznln at the head 
of his army to repel the invasion * The army of 
the Raja is said to have consisted of 30,000 foot, 
12,000 horse and 300 elephants The two armies 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Peshawar and 
in a fierce fight that took place between them on 
the 27th of November, 1001 A C, the Hindus 
were defeated and put to flight Their Raja, with 
fifteen of his sons and grandsons, was made cap- 
tive and sent to ‘a slave market’ in Khu r asan nn rj^ 
.sold there foiJBQ-diarl£§it The spoils were ‘beyond 

Majnia-iiI-Aiisdb quoted by Dr M Nazim in 
M G , 87, foot-note 1 

T The original word of which the English equi- 
valent is taken to be ‘a market’ is Matt-Yastd, 
■which has puzzled a number of competent scholars 
On the authority of the MSS of the Tabqiit-t Ndstrt, 
Raverty assures us that ‘nearly e\er\ copy’ has the w'ord 
’Man-Yasid' While translating the relevant passage, Sir 
H Elliot (E & D , 11, 270) has erroneously written 
‘Yazd’ for ‘Man-Yazid’ On the authority of the MSS 
of the Tabqdt t-Nastn, Raverty calls it [Man-YasitT , and 
relying on the MS of a qasida of ‘Unsuri, Dr M NSzim 
calls it Mlrand Both these scholars ha\e taken it to be the 
name of a place This is perhaps because it is followed by 
the word KhurSsSn in the original text On the authority 
of the GJuyds-ul Ltighdt and the Milyyad ul-ruzald, Pro- 
fessor Hodivala (S I M H , xm-xiv and 191-93) takes it 
to mean a market, an auction, and an auctioneenng 
room’ and, after discussing the point at length, comes to 
the conclusion that “jayapala was publicly exposed at 
one of the slave auctions in some market m Khurus&n, just 
like thousands of other HmdQ captives” His conclusion 
is confirmed by Isami, the author of the Futiih-us-Salatw, 
a metrical history of Mediaeval India (1000 1349 AC), 
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all bounds of calculation' They included, mtet 
aha, sixteen 5 * - precious necklaces of pearls, one 
of which was of ‘enormous value’ The Rflja 
was restored to lus kingdom on the conditions 
that he would pay 250,000 dinars as ransom 
a nd giv e fifty elephants jaipfil was then" 
"allowed to go to his capital , but in order to 
ensure the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
peace-treaty, the Sultttn detained two princes, a 
son and a grandson of the Raja, as hostages 
After spending the winter months at Waihind and 
reducing the neighbouring places, MahmOd re- 
turned to Ghaznln in the spring of the same year 
Humiliated bv repeated reverses, the Raja sank 
low m the eyes of his subjects ‘who refused to 

written in 1350 A C century and recently lighted upon and 
published by Dr Mahdt Hussain of Agra The relevant 
verses are — 

ftlXkA ~}yS] ^-Lo-CW 

o jXw c jljk o j£ ^SLaSb 

!; JGa- 

axia-jiUl jO Jjj taaj OJ.ls.jjSU j/j U 

In v lew of nil this, it is impossible to agfee with Dr M 
N iztm who says that “the sale of Jaipal meant only the 
fixing of his ransom "(AI G, 87) The object of Mahmud 
seems to have been to intimidate the Rjja so that he might 
yield to his demands unconditional!} 

* Dr M NSzim erroneously gives the number of the 
necklaces captured as ‘fifteen’ (AI G , 87) One necklace, 
which was of ‘enormous x alue’, was taken from the Raja 
himself and fifteen from his relatives Hence sixteen is 
the correct number (T F , i, 24), 
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acknowledge a king vi ho had been a captive in 
the hands of the Muslims’ and being fed up with 
his lot, he solemn!} made over his kingdom 
to his son, Anandpal, mounted a funeral pyre 
and burnt himself to death in the customary 
manner of his proud race * 

BijI Rai, the Raja of Bhativa,f had been on 
good terms with Subuktigln 
(3) Bhstija When, therefore, Mahmud at- 
tacked Jaipal he expected aid fiom 
his fathers friend On being disappointed, the 
Sultan marched against him to punish him ‘for 
his failure to support him At his approach the 
gallant Raja came out of his fort and offered a 
pitched battle to the invader The battle raged 
for three davs and the Raja defended his posi- 
tion very bravely, but on the fourth day a 


* T Y , 159, Z A , 56, and T F i, 24 
f See supra, p 11, note Bhera seems to be a more pro- 
bable identification of BhStija, for the capture of Waihind 
had just ‘opened Mahmud s wa> into the Northern Punjab’ 
and ‘he had not e\ en crossed the Indus’, and it is difficult 
to belie'- e how he could have penetrated as far as Uchch, 
Bhatmda, Bhatner or Bhawalpur, which have been offered 
as identifications of Bhativa bj different scholars Each 
of the said four places is at a distance of not less than 300 
miles from Waihind and it would not have been possible 
for the SultSn to reach there “without possessing a single 
base of operations ,anv means of Keeping up his 

communications or of p r eventmg the rulers whose tern- 
tones he had invaded from cutting off his retreat ” (See 
S /-JI H , 13S-39 ) 

* C H I , in, 14 
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desperate charge led by the Sultfm decided the 
day in his favour The R&ja took to flight and 
found refuge in a fort, which was surrounded by 
a broad deep ditch The Sultan laid siege to 
the fort and ordered that the ditch be filled w ith 
earth, stones and trees The satisfactory pro- 
gress of this process depressed the spirits of the 
Raja who fled to a forest,* leaving the garrison to 
defend the fort But he was not safe even there, 
for his whereabouts were soon discovered and he 
was pursued to the place where he was sheltering 
himself Surrounded by Muslim soldiers on all 
sides and feeling sure that he would soon be 
taken prisoner, “the high-spirited ' Raja turned 
his sword against his own breast and stabbed 
himself to death + Deserted by their Chief, the 
garrison also got depressed and allowed the 
invader to occupy the fort without facing 
much opposition “No quarter was given to 
the enemy (HindQs) and only those who embrac- 
ed Islam escaped the vengeance of the con- 
querors*’J Enormous booty, including 120 


" T y i 210 Gardi/I [Z A 67) says that the 
Raja fled to the bank of the river Slsmd, “which,’ 
according to Dr M Nfl/im “might be the old name 
of the river Hakra ’’ (AT G , 100, n 8 ) Tcnshta substitutes 
the word Sind (Indus) for Sflsmd (T F , i , 24) 

4 T V , 210, and Z A , 67 It is difficult to 
reconcile this heroic act of the “high spirited" Rfija 
with his flight from the fort .at the approach of the 
invader 

J Al G , 101 Mark the nature of conversion 
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elephants, fell into the hands of the \ictors * 
After the \ictorv the Sultan sta\ed there for 
sometime to subjugate the surrounding places 
During his ‘’tay he is said to hate "appointed 
teachers to instruct the converts in the rudiments 


* Referring to this bootx, Dr M Nanm sa>s 
that ‘‘the share of the Sultan alone amounted to 120 
elephants besides gold, silxer and arms ” (HI G 101) 
This statement conxe\« the impression that there a ere 
some more elephants as well, forming the share of others 
Dr Nazim seems to ha\e followed Sir H Elliot who 
has expressed the same \ lew in a foot-note m E & D , n, 30 
which reads “Fenshta sa\s 2S0 (elephants w ere captured) 
and Mirkhond 120, but does not notice that this was the 
personal share of the Sultan ’ In xiew of the well-known 
fact that in those dajs all elephants formed the property 
of the king and no private indixidual lnd the right to 
keep them, it was absurd to point out the personal 
share of the Sultan Altogether 120 (or 2S0 according 
to Gardizi and Fenshta) elephants were captured and 
all of them i pso facto belonged to the Sultan Not a 
single one went to amone else The words “personal" and 
“alone" used bj Sir H Elliot and Dr Nazim respectixelx 


are highlx misleading 'Utbl has used the words 
and in the original Arabic text (Delhi Lith , 260) the> 
are not qualified bj am such word the equivalent of which 
max be “personal" or “alone" All that Gardizi ( Z A , 67) 
sa>s is that 2S0 elephants were captured In the bewal 
Kishor edition of the Tanklt-t-Fcnshfa, Vol i, p 24 the 
number of elephants captured is — >*•> i e two 

times txventx and eight), xxhich xxork out to be 120 and not 
280, unless 1 is taken to be a mistake for For the 
ro)al prerogatixe about the keeping of elephants, vide E & 
D , a, 40, in, 77,91 92,120, 235,316, ix, 504, T A r (Raxer 
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_£>[ Isjauj. ’* When he left for Gharnln he 

s-pArcd great losses on the way, in the first 
nbee because the Indus was in flood and it 
exacted a heat 5 toll, and second!) because 
\bul Fateh Dahd, the ruler of AlukSn, blocked 
the passage of his armv through his territories 
and augmented its sufferings f Thus after suffer- 
ing mans hardships and sustaining many losses, 
the Sultan reached Ghaznirt about the middle 
of 1005 A C 

Shaikh Hamid Law if had cultivated friendly 
> i/ r ) Mulun relations with Amir Subuktigln 
" r> l1 ’ and thus secured his position in 

bind and Multan But his grandson, Abul 
Fateh Dfiud bin Nnsir, reversed this cautious 
pohev and gave offence to Sultan Mahmud 
b\ embracing the Carmathian creed, entering 


t I hid , and T Y, 230 Note that conversion 
p’-ecedc^ preaching and propaganda 

» K T , ix, 149 

1 Femht.a (T F, 1 , 24) has erroneously written 
‘Lodi and the error has been repeated bv Sir W Haig 
1C H I m, 14), Professor M Habib (S .37 G , 23) and 
others despite the fact that it was fully exploded by 
rvavertv long ago_ (Mihran, 325 note) “Lodi” is a 
rm r wntmg of Law! who. according to Mas’Qdt, was one 
of the ancestors of iMOd (37 Z , 234, 385) Mas Qdi is 
supported bv manv other authorities and thev all 
agree that the rulers of Multan v ere the descendants 
of me Lsama bin Law! hut Ghihb The Lodls were 
Afghans and according to Ravertj, “there were no Lodls 
nor Lodi rulers in Multan at this time nor centuries 
aften ards * (See 37 G , %, foot-note 5, and S f 37 H , 141) 


into an alliance with the Raja of Bhatiya and 
attacking the Ghaznawid army on its return- 
march after the conquest of Bhatiya* Thus 
enraged, Sultan Mahmud set out from Gkaznln 
in the spring of 1006 A C and launched his 
next exDedition against the ruler of Multan The 
direct route to Multan being risky because 
it was not safe to cross the Indus lower down, 
the Sultan proposed to pass through Anandpal’s 
territories and cross the river near Peshawar, 
but was opposed by the forces of the Raja 
After defeating the Raja and driving him into 
the hills of Kashmir, he resumed his march 
to Multan Not willing to court destruction in 
an open battle, DSud shut himself up in the 
fort and defended his position for a week, 
after which he sued for peace + Imposing a 
tribute of 20,000 golden dirhams per year on 


* Fenshta simpb sajs that Datld had annojed 
MahraUd b\ his unbecoming beha\ lour (T F , i, 25) 

T According to ’Utbl, he (DSOd) determined to 
load all his property on elephants and carry it off to 
Sarandlb, and he left Multan empti ” (E & D , n, 3 1 ) 
This is a most preposterous statement It has gnen rise 
to mam surmises and speculations, some of which are no 
less amazing Ra\ert) identified Sarandlb with Kachh 
Bhuj (Mihran, 325 note) Professor Hodtvala suggests 
the name of “Debal-Sind” and sa\s that it “would appear 
to be a more plausible restoration” (S I - ill H, l+l) 
Dr M Razim says that he (Dadd) “fled to an island 
in the Indus” (ill G , 97) In Mew of the fact that the 
garrison defended the fort for se\en da\s (Z .A , 67), the 
flight of Dadd is improbable Had he fled awai, the 
garrison would ha\e submitted without resistance 



Daud and exacting promises of future allegiance, 
good faith and abjuration of heretical beliefs, 
Mahmud marched back to Ghaznln, leaving 
JjHkljpal, alias Nawasa Shah, in charge of 
the campaign against the outlying parts of 
Multan * He would have taken a decisive step 
against Daud and completed the subjugation 
of the entire province of Multan, but had to 
content himself with the terms stated above 
because hardly had be won victory when he 
received the news of the invasion of his home- 
lands by llak Khan, the King of Kashghar 


Taking advantage of Mahmfid’s troubles, 
(<\ nut NawSsa Shahf apostatized and 

J ' ' , u - a declared himself independent 
Such a conduct on his part was bound to bring 


^ Dr M NSzim, on the authority of Guzldah 
(T G , 397) says that Suhhpal was left in “charge of the 
government of MultSn ” (M G , 98) and Sir W Haig 
says that he was appointed go^rnor of Und (Waihmd) 
but does not specify his authority (CHI, in, 15) In 
view of the fact that a peace was concluded with DStld, 
it is wrong to say that SuhhpSl was entrusted with 
the government of MultSn Haig seems to have followed 
Fenshta (T F , i, 25) a little carelessly All that Fenshta 
says is that SukhpSi was left in charge of the campaign 
against Bhatmda (BhStiya) 

f He was a grandson of Raja JaipSl, ho had been 
left as a hostage with Subuktigln and who is said to have 
been taken prisoner and com erted to Islam by Abn ’All 
Slmjtlrl after the defeat of Mahmtld at NishSpur ( Z A , 69) 
He was called Naw5s Shah because he was the Nawasa 
(grandson) of the Shah (JaipSl of the HindnshShiya 
Dynasty) 
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on him the usual punishment The danger from 
Kashghar being o\er, Mahmud advanced at 
the head of his army early m the year 100S 
A C and attacked him Nawasa Shah was 
defeated, dispossessed of 400,000 dirhams, 
which he had accumulated, and thrown into 
prison for the rest of his life * 


Anandpal, who had allied himself with 
(f .) p , Daud, the ruler of Multan, and 
1 blocked the passage of the 

Muslim arm} through his territory, now sent 
ambassadors on all sides and ini oked the 
assistance of the neighbouring princes of 
Hindustan for stemming the rising tide of the 
Muslim conquest Among those who readily 
responded to his request were the Rajas of 


Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalin jar, Kanauj, Delhi and 
Ajmer, all of whom joined him in his imasion 
of the Ghaznawid Kingdom This was the first 
Hindi! confederacy formed against Mahmud and 
to orerthrow it was no easy task t Trilochan- 
paht son of Anandpal, was entrusted with the 


^ Z A ,69, T Y , 223 , and T F , i, 26 

T Fenshta alone is responsible for making' a mention 
of this confederac\ ( T F , i, 26) In the list of the 
confederates he includes the RSjas of Delhi and Ajmer 
as well, but it is contended that Delhi and Ajmer were not 
founded at that time, (See AT S9, foot-note 3, and 
Iraian Antiquary, vx\ i, 162) 

1 Dr M, Nazim, following ’Utbl [E & D n 33) calls 
him BrahmanpSl, which is an error (See S , , 133) 
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command of the combined forces of the Rajas 
and directed to advance towards Peshawar, 
These forces were farther swelled on the way 
by the enlistment of ‘the wild and warlike’ 
Gakhars So great was the national excitement 
among the Hindus on this occasion that they 
spared nothing to destroy the neighbouring 
Muslim kingdom root and branch Those who 
were poor gave ample proof of their patriotism 
by contributing as much as they could from 
their meagre earnings Even their women are 
said to have sold their jewellery and gold 
ornaments in order to augment the resources 
of war On receiving the news of this Hindu 
invasion, Mahmud marched out on the 3 1st 
of December, 1008 A C , crossed the Indus 
and reached the plain opposite Waihind This 
time MahmGd observed that unlike before the 
Hindus had sunk their differences and pooled 
their resources for national defence He was 
highly impressed bv the devotion of the HindOs 
and their women When the battle began, the 
bare-headed and bare-footed Gakhars, armed 
with spears and swords, appeared on the scene, 
rushed tnto the thick of the fight and killed a 
large number of Muslims The prudence and 
personal prowess of the Sultan, coupled with 
a piece of good luck, turned the tables against 
the HmdGs When the fury of the Hmdfl 
attack abated and the HmdGs were exhausted, 
the Argus-eyed MahmGd sent his personal guards 
to sweep round and make a sudden attack on 
the rear of the Hindu army This was done 
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and, while effecting a partial change of front 
to reoulse the attack, the HtndQ ranks ran 
riot and in a state of confusion they took to 
flight MahmQd won the day and a large amount 
of booty^,- including thirty elephants, fell into 
his hands The dispersal of the HindQ hordes 
opened the \\a\ for further penetration by 
revealing the weakness of the Indian military 
sv stem 


MahmQd ne\t marched to the fort of Nagarkot, 
. situated near Kilngra on the sum- 

(71 ipture m ,t of a hill and surrounded bv the 

of Naritkot mcr Baganga The fort was a 

place of great sanctitv, because it had a temple, 
which stood high in the estimation of the people 
and enjoyed a w ide reputation as the repository of 
most of the wealth of the neighbouring Rajas 
MahmQd laid siege to it and the garrison surren- 
dered it after three da\s “heroic defence ’ The 


spoils obtained were 'bevond the limit of calcula- 
tion’ Among other precious things, they included 
a vast amount of gold and silver ingot, costly 
apparel, a profuselv decorated throne and a house 
of silv er * Even after making considerable allow- 
ance for exaggeration, the fact cannot escape 
recognition that the spoils were colossal, so much 
so that envoys from different countries Hocked to 


" ’Utbi has Riven a graphic description of this ‘house of 
silver From it vv e can safely infer tint it was a folding 
pavilion made of silver, chiefly meant for use in roval jour- 
ueys and progresses It was not a silver throne as 'Unsuri 
would have us believe (See S / M H, 143) 
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Gha /nin when that wealth was being displayed 
there Placing the fort in charge of his own 
Officers, the Sultan returned to Ghaxnln in the 
middle of the year 1009 A C After his depar- 
ture Anandpal managed to re-establish his swaj 
in the Salt Range, with Randana as his capital 


In 1009 A C. MahmOd invaded India again 
This time he attacked Rarfij an or 
(7) Naravan Narayanpur* and inflicted a stun- 
ning defeat on its Raja After capturing and 
plundering the town, he returned to his capital 
Some time later the agents of the Raja waited 
upon him with proposals of a permanent pence 
ancf^their good wishes for his future prospers ’ 
According to the terms of the peace- treaty that 
\Vas then concluded, the Raja olTered to pay a 
yearly tribute and fifty elephants and to send 
2,000 soldiers to serve in the Ghaznawld army 
Mahmud was pleased to accept these terms 
The peace is believed to have gi\ en a great en- 
couragement to trade between India and Khurasan 
Politically, this expedition opened the way to the 
heart of Hindustan and the Sultan could now 
march through NarSyanpur and attack the Rajas 
beyond 


* Cunningham identified it with Narii>anpur in Alwnr 
State (See his Ancient Geography, pp 338*44, and A S 1 , 
Vol u, pp 242 47 and Vol vij pp 91-93) Of all the con- 
temporary chroniclers, 'Utbl alone has mentioned this 
expedition m his book He does not gn e the date but places 
it between the expeditions to Bhlmnagar (Nagarkot) and 
Ghtlr 
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(8) Multfln 


Taking ad\ antage of the invasion of Khurasan 
by Ilak Khan and of Mah mod’s 
absence. Abul Fateh Daud, the 
ruler of Multan, renounced allegiance to the 
Sultan and declared his independence Mahmod’s 
next exDedition was, therefore, directed against 
him It was undertaken in October, 1010 A C 
This time Daod was taken prisoner and sent to 
Ghaznln and confined in the fort of Ghurak " 
Multan was completely subjugated and annexed 
to Ghaznln After appointing a go\ernor there, 
Mahmud marched back to Ghaznln 


(9) Thanesar 


In 1012 A C MahroOd proposed to march 
from Ghaznln with the object of 
capturing Thanesar, which was 
then one of the most famous shrines of India, 
renowned for the age-long riches accumulated in 
its \ aults On learning of his intention. Anandpalf 
sent his men to Ghaznln to request Mahmud to 
take fifty elephants from him e\er) year and im- 
pose an annual tribute on the people of that place 


* ‘Ghttrak or Ghorak is situated about fifty miles 

north-west of Qandhar' (M G, 99, n 3) In the Tankh-t- 
Fcrsshta (i, 27) it is written as jyc It appears that <—f has 
been left out by the scribe, for GhOr was conquered a year 
later (1011 A C) 

T Dr X5zim calls him Trilochanpil, which is wrong, -y 
because 'the ThSnesar campaign was undertaken during 
the life of Anandpal (S MG, 32, n 14 and T F , i. 27) 

Sir W Haig erroneously calls him Jaipil II (C H / , m, 
17— IS) 
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and spare it because it had an ido! called 
Chakraswamin * to which the Hindus were so 
devoutlv attached The Sultan declined the offer 
and ordered the Raja to allow full and free pas- 
sage to his forces through his territory The 
Raja could not but obev, but at the same time 
he warned the Raja of Thanesar about the - 
impending danger On receipt of this timely 
information the Raja of Thanesar sought and 
secured the support of the neighbouring princes. 
Rut before the clumsy machinery of the Indian 
confederacy could move, Mahmud marched 
through the Punjab, defeated on the way a Raja 
called Ram, who opposed his advance near the 
Sutlej, and reached Thanesar At his approach, 
the Raja took to flight, leaving the Chakraswamin 
to take care of itself. The invader entered the 
town without encountering opposition, because it 
was found in an undefended position A vast 
booty, together with a large number of captives 
and the idol Chakraswamin , was transported to 
Gha^nin + 


H T r , i, 27 ChakrSswSmxn means “The Lord 
of the Wheel ” It was a bronze image of VishnO, which 
held the weapon, called Chakra , in one of its hands (See 
Sachao, i, 117, and Z A , 70) 

T Utb’t places the in\asion of ThSnesar after that of 
Nandma He does not give the date and therefore seems 
to ha\c made a mistake Elliot follows him in the error to 
mislead many others, including Dr M Nazim (JU G, 91 
and 103) and Sir W Haig (CHI, in, 17) The expedi- 
tion against Thanesar was undertaken during the lifetime 
of \nandpal and therefore the one against Nandana, which 
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Trilochanpal,^ the Raja of Nandana, t “was 
personally well inclined towards 
(10) Nandana. t ^ e Mussalmans, but he seems to 
have been a weak man and the direction of affairs 
came into the hands of his son, known to con- 
temporaries as the ‘Nidar’ (Fearless) Bhlm, who 
stoutly reversed the policy of his grandfather and 
put an end to the Ghaznavid alliance ”J In 
order to keep his way clear to India, Mahmud 
marched against Nandana m the autumn of 1013 
A C but abandoned the expedition owing to a 
heavy snow-fall In the following spring (1014 
AC) the Grhaznawids set out again, “ascending 
the hills like mountain-goats and descending them 
like torrents of water ” On hearing of Mahmud’s 
advance, Tnlochanpal entrusted the defence of 
the fort to his son, Bhlmpal, and himself retired 
to the Kashmir Pass, presumably with the object 
of enlisting the support of Sangramaraja, the 
ruler of Kashmir On his arrival, Mahmud laid 
siege to the fort and, after some days’ futile 
fighting, succeeded in drawing out a detachment 
of Bhlmpal into the plain and putting it to the 


\\ as directed against his son, could not ba\e preceded it 
Gardlzl ( Z A , 70) places it in 1011—12 A C , which 
seems to be correct Fenshta adheres to the correct order 
( T F , i, 27-2S) I ha\e followed Gardlzl and Ferishta. 

* Sir W Haig {CHI, m, 17) calls him Jaipal II 
which is wrong 

t It is called Nardln bj ’Utbi and Nandtlnah by 
Baihaqi and Gardlzl It is situated in the Salt-Range 

t See S ill G , 34 
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sword On receipt of fresh reinforcements, 
BhlmpSl appeared m the plain and attacked the 
invaders, but was beaten back The Hindfts 
took to flight to find refuge in the fort of Nandana 
The fort was besieged and the garrison sought 
safety in submission After placing a garrison in 
Nandana, Mahmud pushed on in pursuit of 
Trilochanpal, defeated him m a valley to the 
north of Jhelum and received the submission of 
“numerous Rajas of the neighbourhood ” 
Leaving Sarugh as governor of Nandana and 
possessing himself of immense booty, MahmQd 
returned to Ghaznln 

In 1015 A C the Sultan started from Ghaznln 
... at the head of his army and pro- 
ill) as mir p osec [ to penetrate into Kashmir, 
probably with the object of punishing Sangrama- 
raja for helping Trilochanpal He, however, 
failed to storm the fort of Lohlcot * After re- 
ducing the neighbouring regions, he abandoned 
the enterprise and returned On his way back 
his soldiers lost their way, with the result that 
many of them perished in the extensive morasses 
that blocked their passage This expedition 
against Kashmir was followed by another in 1021 
A, C , but that too suffered the fate of its prede- 
cessor and the Sultan finally gave up the idea of 
conquering Kashmir t 


Kalhana and Gardizi call it Lohkot and LohSrkotta 
respectively Both these names mean ‘The Iron Fort ' It 
is identified with modern Loharln (SI G, 104. f n fi) 
fZ A, 79 
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The twelfth expedition was undertaken with a 
view to penetrate right into the 
(12) Baran interior of the Indian Continent 
In IOJS A C the Sultan set out 
at the head of a huge army, recruited chiefly from 
Central Asia Passing through the Punjab, crossing 
the Jumna and capturing all the forts and fortified 
places, including Sirsawa,* that blocked his passage, 
he reached Baran (modem Bulandshehr), whose 
go\ ernor, Hara Datta, tendered submission and 
embraced Islam along with his 10,000 men From 
there Mahmud marched to Mahaban,t situated 
m the Muttra District (U P ), whose chief, Kul 
Chand,* also submitted without offering any 


For the origin and antiquity of Sirsawa, see A S I , 

\i\ , 79 

T Gardlzl calls it Mahawan and ’Unsuri calls it 
Mahawin It is situated six miles east of Muttra on the 
left bank of the Jumna. (See S I-M H , 146) 

1 Kul Chand is said to ha\ e been onlj a *go\ ernor’ 
of the fort (C H I , m, 19)^ This is incorrect ’Utbi’s 
reference to him that he was a Satanic leader, who had 
assumed superiority o\ er all other rulers, defeated, put to 
flight e\erx one he had fought with and possessed a great 
arrq\, numerous elephants and strong forts which were 
secure from attack and capture” militates against the 
theory that he was but a ‘goi ernor’ and conclusnely shows 
that he was one of the greatest and strongest rulers of his 
da} — a conclusion which is also confirmed bj the fact that 
in the battle he fought with MahmQd as manj as 50,000 
of his soldiers were slain and not less than 150 of his 
elephants were captured after his defeat Fenshta (T F , 
i, 29) calls him a RSja. Professor Hodnala suggests that 
Kul Chand was none other than Kalla Chid (See S I-M H , 
146 47) 
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pure gold,* he proceeded towards Kanauj, a great 
citadel of Hindustan, and appeared before its walls 
early in 1019 A C The descriptions of the 
grandeur of the city and of the splendour of its 
Court, as given by Hindu and Muslim chroniclers, 
stagger our belief It contained seven forts and 
ten thousand temples Its army consisted of 
eighty-thousand men in armour, thirty-thousand 
horsemen and five hundred thousand infantry 
Notwithstanding this o\erwhelming strength at 
his disposal, Rsjyapal’sf heart melted, after a 
short and feeble resistance and he sought safety 
in flight. Mahmud entered the seven forts, and 
seized the wealth treasured there 

After the capture of Kanauj Mahmud march- 
ed to Munj,J a strongly garrisoned fort, well- 


* Sir W Haig's estimate of the gold yielded bj these 
idols is 54S Ills _ (C H I , in, 19) This again is without 
authority ’Utbl informs us that it was 98,300 mtsqcils 
i c , 1010 tt>s A\oirdupois (See S I-M H, 149) 

t He is called Jai Chand by Sir W Haig (CHI, 
in, 19) Professor Hodnala dismisses it as ‘wrong’ and 
calls him RSjyapSl He supports his contention by citing 
e\ idence from inscriptions etc (S I-M H, 149) ’Utbl 
calls him R&jpal 

J Elliot identified this place with Majhawan, some 
ten miles south of KSnhpuror Cawnpore (E &D , n, 458.) 
Dr Vost was of opinion that it corresponded to Manaich, 
which is said to have been the old name of the modern 
town of ZafarSbad, situated near Jaunpur (J R A S , 
1905) His hj pothesis is followed by Sir W Haig in The 
Cambridge History of India (Vol in, p 20) Dr M Nfizim 
differs from them and, while stating that MahmOd 
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left it to the merc\ of the mxader and gone 
into a forest with his army and treasure 
Mahmud pursued him thither, defeated him 
and dispossessed him of his wealth This was 
the crowning exploit of a most laborious cam- 
paign, after which Mahmftd returned to Ghaznln 
with enormous wealth and la large number of 
captives 


The cowardly conduct of RsjyapSla, the 
. . _ Raja of Kanauj. earned him the 

a k^ nauj enmity of the neighbouring Rajas 
who formed a league against him 
with Ganda,* the Chandela Raja of Kalinjar, 
as their head The allied forces were put under 
the command of the Chandela crown-prince, 
Vidhyadhara, and sent against Rajyap&l of 
Kanauj to punish him for his pusillanimity 
Rajxapal was killed in battle and probably 
his son, TrilochanDal,! was placed on the 
vacant throne Flushed with this victory , Ganda 
entered into an alliance with Trilochanpal, son 
of AnandpSl, and promised to help him ‘in 
winning back his ancestral kingdom from 
Sultan Mahmud ’+ On receipt of information 
about these exents, Mahmud made up his mind 
to march against the Chandela prince and his 


* Some historians call him Nanda, but Ganda is the 
correct name 

T He is said to ha\e been a son of RajvapJl (O H I , 


3S3) 


4. Z A , 75, and K T , ix, 21S 
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accomplices ana to teach them a lesson In the 
autumn of 1019 V C he left Ghaznin with a 
nrnt determination to retaliate the assassination 
ot Ins \assal, Rlj\ apfil, and to deal a death-blow 
to tnc league that had been formed against 
mm and was now contemplating to o\erthrow 
the Glnmnwid power in the Punjab On 
!u inng of hie approach, Trilochanpal of 
Laho-e proceeded south to join forces w r ith his 
names il c of Kanauj MahmQd pursued him post- 
na to and oiertook him near the river Ruhu f* 
T\ ‘ Raja managed to cross the river and sent 
i detachment to prevent the enemy from 
crossing it Encouraged by their leader’s 
promise of “a life of repose after that day of 
trouble”, the Muslims plunged into the river and 
lancicd on the other side of it 'without the loss 
of a Mngle life ' Marshalling his forces in battle 
arr i\ Mahmftd inflicted a sharp defeat on his 
opponents and obtained enormous booty, includ- 
ing man> elephants The Raja, though wounded 
in the lnttle, managed to escape and sought 
shelter with the Chandela Raja of Kalinjar 
Tnc tirn of Ganda therefore came next He was 
iwuitmg the in\ader with a huge army, consist- 
ing of 30,000 horse, 145,000 foot and b40 
elephant' \scending an eminence with a view 
to reconnoitre the position of the HindO army, 
ManmQci saw ‘an imposing panorama of camps, 
pauhons and embankments and he regretted 


The rucr hitniRanfra is known as Ruhut (RShib) 
in it= lo\ cr cour=i.‘' (I G l , xxi, 1750 
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having ventured so far ’ In this hour of distress 
and disappointment he prostrated himself on 
the ground and sought diune aid, which ne\er 
failed him In the c\ening the Muslims fought 
a successsfu! engagement with a detachment of 
the Raja and in the morning the} were told that 
the HindQs had deserted the camp Stricken 
with panic, the Raja seems to ha\ c taken to 
flight in the guise of night All the taluables, 
which the Hindus had left behind, were taken 
Dossession of and the Raja was pursued to some 
distance, but he managed to make good his escape, 
though man} of his men were captured or killed 
Thereafter, MahmOd marched back to Ghaznln 
On the waj 5S0 elephants, belonging to Ganda, 
happened to fall into his hand* * 


The opposition of Trilochanpal, the Raja of 
Lahore, to the forces of Sultan 
(14) unj.i MahmOd m the expedition against 
Kalinjar furnished a good ground for ltnading his 
kingdom In 1021 A C Mahmud appeared m 
India again and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Bhlmpal w ho had succeeded his father, Trilochan- 
pal, in the meantime The Raja took shelter with 
the ruler of Ajmer and died there in 1026 A C + 


* Z A , 77 

t T r, i,31 Dr M N.izim (II G , 96, n 1) does 
not seem to be justified in criticising Sir \\ Haig s 
statement that “he (Bhlmpal) fled and sought an as\ lum 
with the ChauhJn raja of Ajmer” {CHI, m, 22) He 
is, ho\\c\cr, right in sajing that Bhlmpal succeeded to 
the diminished dominions of his father and died in 1026 
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With him the Hindushahiya Dynasty came to an 
end The results of this expedition were more 
enduring than those of others. The Punjab was 
cleared and annexed to the Ghaznawid Empire 
A regular Amir was entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the province with his head-quarters at 
Lahore, and garrisons were stationed at important 
places 

Next year Mahmud marched against Ganda 
who was still strong enough to defy 
15 i T^Y a1l0r the authority of the Sultan He 

an a injar fi rs t } aic | siege to and stormed the 

‘impregnable’ fort of Gwalior, and after receiving 
the submission of its chief, called Arjan, who was 
a feudatory of Ganda, he proceeded towards Ka~ 
hnjar, the stronghold of the Chandela Raja, and 
surrounded it on all sides, so that all approaches 
to the fort were closed Finding himself 
in a perilous situation, Ganda purchased safety 
by offering submission without resistance Having 
obtained enormous amount of wealth, MahmGd 
concluded a peace-treaty with the Raja and went 
back to Ghaznln, laden with riches Both 
Ferishta and Nizam-ud-Dln Ahmad say that, in 
order to please the Sultan, the Raja composed a 
flattering verse in Hindi and sent it to his over- 
lord who, in return, rewarded him with a robe 
of honour and conferred upon him the 


A C (M G , 95-96) In his presence, however insigni- 
ficant his power might have been, a Muslim governor of 
the Punjab would not have been appointed 
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government of as many as fifteen fortresses ^ 

The crowning achievement of Sultan Mahmfid 

w as indeed the sack of SomnStb 
( 16 ) Somnlth m Kathiaw&r (JQ25-26 A C ) f 

The shnne of Somnath* was the most celebrated, 
the most opulent and the most revered on the 
Continent of India “The wealth and impor- 
tance of the shrine,” says Sir W Hsig “far 
exceeded those of any temple which he had yet 
attacked One thousand Brahmans daily attend- 
ed the temple, three hundred and fiftv of the 
unfortunate women whom the Hindus dedicate 
nominally to the service of their gods and 
actually to the appetites of their priests danced 
continuallv before the idol, which was a huge 
hngani or phallus These priests and attendants 


* _ Both these authorities seem to have drawn upon 
Gardizi ( Z A , 80) 

t Ibn-ul-Asir (K T , i\, 241-42), Ibn Zafir fill G , 115), 
Sibt-ul-Jawzi (ill G , 115), Alberflnj (Sachao, n, 9 & 103), 
Gardlzl (Z_ A , S6-8 7), Nizam-ud-Dln Ahmad (T A , 9) and 
KhwSndmlr ( E & D i\, 1 SO) place this expedition in the 
j ear 1025-26 A C While translating the relevant passage 
of K T m E & D , (Vol n, p 469), Elliot has carelessly 
recorded 414 A H for 416 A H This is an hnadiertent 
error,’ v. hich has misled all those v. ho hax e drawn upon 
E <£ D Fenshta has recorded 415 A H as the year of this 
expedition (T F , n, 32), but his evidence cannot oxerweigh 
that of the onginal authorities quoted abo\e Mark the 
mistake repeated bi Sir W HaigfC H J , m, 23), M 
Elphinstone (H I, 334), and Sm /,193),whi 

have blindh followed Fenshta and 

J For its site etc , see iU G , * 
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were supported from the endowments of the 
temple, which are said to have consisted of the 
revenues of 10,000 villages, the idol was washed 
daily with water brought from the Ganges, 750 
miles distant, and the jewels of the temple were 
famed throughout the length and breadth of 
India ”* The object of Mahmod in undertaking 
this arduous expedition is thus expressed by 
AllSma Kamil Ibn-ul-Asir — 

“ When Yamln-ud-Daulah (MahmUd) was 
gaining victories and demolishing temples in 
India, the Hindus said that Somnath (a Hindu 
god) was displeased with these idols and that if 
he had been satisfied with them, no one would 
have destroyed or injured them. When Yamln- 
ud-Daulah heard this, he resolved upon making 
a campaign to destroy this idol, believing that 
when the Hindus saw their prayers and lmpreca- 
tiorn to be false and futile they would embrace 
the faith ”f 

i 

Allama Ibn Khaldun also assigns almost the 
same motive to the expedition against Somnath 
He says — 

“ Before this whenever Sultan MahmUd 
stormed a fort or destroyed an idol, Hindus would 
say that Somnath was annoyed with it and 
therefore allowed it to be destroyed, otherwise 
he would have killed MahmOd much earlier 


* C H I , in, 23 
t K T , i\, 241 
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From some source Mahmfcd recened this in- 
formation and with a ■s tew to extirpate idolatry , 
to prove the helplessness of man-made gods and 
to belie the claims of the Hindus, he mobilized 
his forces against Somnath ’* ** 

Ferishta also strikes the same note f Sir 
W Haig follows these authorities and thus 
expresses Mahmild’s motive in The Cambridge 
History of India — 

“The Brahmans attached to this famous 
shrine boasted that their master Shiva, the 
moon-lord, was the most powerful of all the 
gods and that it was only owing to his displea- 
sure with other gods that the invader had been 
permitted to plunder and pollute their shrines 
This provocative vaunt suggested to Mahmud 
the destruction of the temple of Somnath as the 
readiest means to a wholesale conversion of 
idolaters ”+ 

In other words, the object underlying the ex- 
pedition against Somnath was to disillusion the 
Hindus and thus bring them within the fold of 
Islam How far MahmQd -nas mo\ed by 
religious and how far by politico-economic 
motives in miading India time and again is a 
matter of control ersy which has been dealt with 


* / K , II, xii, 245, 
T T F , h 32 

t C H I , in, 23 
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in a separate chapter * It may, however, be 
noted here that the motive assigned by the afore- 
said historians to the Somnath expedition is 
unwarranted in-as-much as the object of the 
expedition, if it was really to effect a wholesale 
conversion of Hindus, was not achieved, nor did 
Mahmud try to achieve it even after a complete 
conquest of the place, though there is no doubt 
that this expedition, like others, was understood 
as a Jthad by the common people 

On the 18th of October, 1025 A C , 
Mahmud started from Ghaznln and reached 
Multan on the 9th of the following November, 
There he took some rest and put his forces in 
order Leaving Multan on the 26th of the same 
month, he passed through the desert, stormed the 
strong fort of Lodorva,f that fell on his way, 
and reached Anhrlwara about the end of Decem- 
ber, 1026 A C At his approach Bhlmdeva, the 
Raja of Anhilwara, fled to the fort of Kandahat,^ 
situated in the neighbourhood MahmQd took 


* See Chapter IV infra 
t MG, 218 

1 The situation of this fort, which is also written as 
Khandama, KhandabS, Kandana, Khandana, etc , has taxed 
the ingenuity of a number of scholars Who have indentified 
it with Kanthkot in Vagad (East Cutch), QSndhavI on the 
Kathiawar coast, GandhSr to the north of the Dhadar river, 
Khandadhar to the north-east angle of KathiSwSr, and 
Kanbahat or Cambay, which bear some phonetic resem- 
blance to it, but none except Kanbahat (Cambay), which 
answers well to the description given of it bv Ibn-ul-AsIr, 
seems to be correct (See S J-M. H , 187-88) 
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possession of the town and then resumed his 
march to Somnath Defeating an arnn of 20,000 
HindQs at Mundher (or Mudhera) and overrun- 
ning DeUada near Una on his wav, he took 
his stand before the \er\ gates of the famous 
shrine on the 6th of January, 1026 A C + He 
in\ ested the fortress, which was situated on the 
seashore and washed b\ the wa\es The com- 
mander of the fort took to flight and the garrison 
did not stir out to meet the imaders, belie\- 
mg that their god, ‘‘the mighty Someshwar,” 
would completely annihilate the “impious assai- 
lants ” The Hindus, who had climbed the 
ramoarts to see the besiegers, shouted to the 
Musalmans that their god had draw'n them to 
that place in order to destrov them at one blow' 
for the idols they had broken in Hindustan 
On the morning of the 7th of January, w'hich was 
Friday, tne fight began and before the time of 
Junta ’ prayer the defenders were o\erthrown 
bv a deadl} fusillade of arrows The Musal- 
mans escaladed the w’alis of the fort and 
proclaimed their \ictory bv chanting a call 
for Junta’ prayer The Hindus then entered the 
temple, praxea fenently to the idol for their 
success and sallied forth for fighting They 
delivered a most desperate attack on their 
enemj and dislodged them from their newly 
occupied position Next morning (Saturday) 
MahmGd renewed the attach with such vigour 
that the HindQs were dmen back to the doors 


For Mundher and Delvuda, see M G , 215 ff 


of the shrine, where a most terrible drama of 
bloodshed was enacted, so that ‘few were left 
alive ’ Meanwhile, the neighbouring princes 
hastened to the rescue of the shrine and on the 
morning of the following day MahmUd found 
his camp surrounded by hostile forces, which 
were constantly strengthened by fresh reinforce- 
ments An irretrievable disaster seemed to be in 
store for Musalm&ns and Mahmud’s position 
was extremely critical As usual, the Sultan 
bowed down before Allah in all humility quite 
as fervently as the Hindus knelt before the arch- 
idol, invoking assistance Then rising up and 
springing into his saddle, ^s if inspired, he 
cheered up his soldiers and exhorted them to 
action with the usual battle-cry of Allah o Akbar , 
The exhortation had the desired effect, for the 
Muslims made a most desperate attack, broke 
through the ranks of the Hindu army and threw 
it into confusion This victory decided the fate 
of Somnath, for thereafter the panic-stricken 
garrison offered no resistance MahmUd entered 
the temple to reap the fruits of his victory 
Never perhaps were his labours more materially 
rewarded The idol of Somnath was broken 
and the temple was divested of its wealth After 
a stay of about fifteen days, MahmUd left for 
Ghaznln The Rajas of RajpUtana, who had 
been taken unawares by Mahmud’s march 
through their country, were now advancing under 


* For the legend relating to the breaking of this idol 
by MahmUd, vide Chapter VI 
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marched northwards till he reach e°J .. He 

arm of the sea r ,, nn , reached a shallow 

Kathiawar With the a?d f SC " een Cutc h and 
pointed out the passage to him^h'l § U v des ’ " ho 
across the channel Th.s hi ' & Jed h,s forces 
part struck ter?“ , nt o L l? C f m ?' e ° n hls 
of Anhihvara who had ° f u the Ra J a 

Kandahat at the approach of the A r f ° rt of 
Jhe Raja again ‘ffed tram ^ 

disguise leaung ,t at the merJ n frt? ™ ean 
"ho occupied' it and captured a ^ '?' ader 
prisoners After that MahmnH number of 
return-march, and proceeded ^ reS ^ med his 
"as there that he was led •,« S f Cutch Ic 
de\ otee of Somnath who had off ^ a Hmdo 
his guide Extricating himself fr tQ act as 

situation, he safely crossed mer ^’c I5 Perilous 
then marched to Mansun « k C ^ind and 
“ fl*Sht While marS aW 7 =r + ‘ ook 
t owards Mult an, Mahmud" and °h, s 

- ' (s« S “» s „ h 'S 

/o * Farrukhl calls him Kh^fTf T-x 

(See .17 G, 120) f He nas a Carmath IaD 
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suffered much at the hands of the Jats who 
inhabited that part of the country It was with 
great difficulty that the Sultan reached Ghaznln 
on the 2nd of April, 1026 A C 

“The expedition to Somnath/' says Dr 
M Nazim, “is one of the greatest feats of 
military adventure in the history of Islam The 
news of this victory sent a wave of joy all over 
the Muslim world, and the Caliph heaped titles 
and honours on the Sultan, his sons and his 
brother * Like many other heroes, Sultan 
Mahmtid became transformed into an almost 
mythical figure and generations of enthusiastic 
authors surrounded his name with a huge 
literature of fanciful stories which were intended 
to glorify him as a king and a warrior f The 
idol of Somnath itself perished but it immor- 
talized the name of Sultan Mahmfid 

The last of Mahm&d’s Indian expeditions 


* On his return from SomnSth the SultSn received 
complimentary and congratulatory letters from Al-QSdir 
Billah, the Khalifa of Baghdad, conferring upon him the 
title of Kahf-ud-Daulah ival Isldm and upon his sons, 
Mas'ad and Amir Muhammad, those of Shahdb-ud-Dctulah 
wa Jamtlbul-Mtllah and JalSl ud-Daulah via JamSl-ul 
Mtllah respectively and upon his brother, Yflsuf, that of 
Asud-ud-Daulah wa Mu’ciyytd-ul-Mtllafi, as well as 
recognising the Sultan as the ruler of Khurfisftn, Hindustan , 
Sistftn, NimrOz and KhwSrizm, and empowering him to ' 
nominate his successor 

t For some of these stones, see Chapter VI Also see 
'Awfi's JawSnu »/ HikctyOt, AttSr’s Kulhydt, Senii's 
Hadiqah, etc 

IMG, 120-21 
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was directed 

(17) Islands 
of the Indus 


against the Jats^who had wanton] y 
molested his arm) on its return 
from SomnSth It was under- 
taken in the spring of 1027 A C 


At the approach of the invader, the Jats took 
refuge in an island, enclosed by the smaller 
channels of the Indus, which could not be waded 


across and from vs here they could escape from 
one island to another in the hour of need 


Mahmud vras quite on guard against this expe- 
diency and had therefore prepared a fleet of 
1,400 boats, each of which was armed with 
three ironspikes — one in front and one on either 
side Each of these boats carried tu ent\ men 
armed with bows, arrows, hand-grenades and 
naptha-balls This fleet was launched on the 
Indus against the Jats, who too had made ample 
preparations and brought a flotilla of 4000J" 
boats, properly manned and equipped When, 
however, the action began, it is stated, the boats 
of the Jats were broken and capsized by the 
ironspikes wuth which the boats of their oppo- 
nents were provided + The victors then landed 
on the islands, w'here the Jats had kept their 
families for safety, and captured a large boot). 


* -UberQui informs us that the Jats were the worship- 
pers of hnga or phallus (Sachao, u, 104) The} were not 
the inhabitants of the Salt Rangem the Punjab, as alleged 
b\ some The} were the Bhatls of Bhatner who had 
migrated to Sind (Burgess A S If 7 1 , it, 193) 
f According to another account, their number was 8000, 
w T hich seems to be an exaggeration 

Z How this could be possible puts a strain on our credulity 



chapter IV 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT — III 

MOTIVES AND RESULTS OF INDIAN INVASION'S 

What were the aims and objects of Sultan 
Mahmtid in leading so many ex- 
introductory pedttions to India and what were 
the results and effects of those expeditions? This 
is a question which has been asked and answered 
too often and while answering which his- 
torians have expressed different views, almost 
all of which are, however, based on a superficial 
study of Sultan Mahmud’s life and character 
and of the history of hts times We shall deal 
first with his motives and then with the results 
of his invasions of India m order to show how 
far the motives are justified by the results 

As regards the motives, there are at present 
motives three distmctiveschoolsof thought 
According to one school, Mabmfld 
was a raider-m-chief who, in order to satisfy 
his greed for gold, “came, burnt, killed, plun- 
dered, captured and went” According to"hn- 
other school, he was “ohe of the greatest 
champions of Islam,” whose principal aim in 
invading India was to extirpate idolatry and to 
propagate Islam at the point of the sword. 
The third school simply sidetracks by saying 
that “MahmGd’s character was complex” and 
it is nothing short of a wild goose chase to try 
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to ascertain the inspiring motive The tasli is 
not so difficult as it seems to be at first sight, 
but in order to arrive at correct conclusions it 
is necessary to dive deep into the history of 
his reign and to find out the factors that were 
directly responsible for his invasions of India 
For the sake of clarity and convenience these 
factors may be studied under the following heads, ; 
viz , (1) Political, (2) Economic, and (3) Reli- 
gious 

1 


Among the political factors that were respon- 
sible for Mahmfid’s wars in India 

Factors' the f°M° win § will be found to 

be the most conspicuous The 
first was the non-fulfilment or rather deliberate 
\ loktion of the terms of the peace-treaty solemnlw . 
concluded by Raja JaipSl of Eahore with Amir 
Ibubuktigln of Ghaznln after suffering a crushing 
defeat in a battle in which he himself was the 
‘aggressor’ The second was the invasion nf 
Ghaznln by TaipSl with a view to win back 
what Subuktigln had conquered from him f 


* In the words of Dr Ishwara Topa “The first 
campaign against India was undertaken in order to effect 
the recognition of political obligations and to enforce the 
political supremacy with a view to raising the status 
and prestige of the Ghaznavade power in the eves of the 
Indian RSja." ( Poltftcs in Pre-Mughal Times, 33) 

T See supra, pp 50-51 In view of RSja Jaipal’s previ- 
ous conduct and breach of faith, etc , I hav e absolutely no 
hesitation to behev e the statement m the Majma-ul- 
Ansab, in which he is shown as the aggressor Since 


The third was the breach of faith on the part 
of Indian Rajas who, after entering into alliance 
with the Sultan, betrayed him It will be 
remembered that at times MahmQd contracted 
friendly relations with Indian Rajas, ‘binding 
them under political obligations ’ When these 
‘obligations’ were cast Xo the corner or broken, 
he declared war against them and punished them 
for their betrayal fourth was the renounce 

ing of allegiance to the Sultan and the with- 
holding of tributes promised to him by Indian 
Rajas When defeated, Indian Rajas owed 
allegiance to him and agreed to pay him tribute 
annually When the promised tribute was with- 
held and allegiance renounced, Mahmud marched 
against them to punish them for their insubordina- 
tion and to maintain his own political supremacy 
The fifth was political betrayal in the form 
of help given to the enemies of the Sultan 
Often Mahmud’s Hindu allies colluded with 
his enemies and plotted to overthrow him in 
league with them This was no less responsible 


his defeat by Subuktigln for the second time he must 
have been anxious to retrieve his reputation and to wipe 
off the stignrn of repeated reverses and humiliation The 
death of Amir Subuktigln supplied him with the long- 
sought-for opportunity and he must have invaded Ghaznin 
to achieve his object— to overthrow the Gha/nawid power 
and thus maintain his dignity among the Hindu Rfijas 
and his own subjects His son and successor, AnandpSl, 
also enacted the same role soon after his accession He 
formed a formidable confederacy for the invasion of 
Ghaznin and tried to do what his father could not See 
supra, pp 59 ff 
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for sparring him to take drastic actions 
against them and to pounce upon their States 
^The sixth was the molestation of the Sultan s 
Indian" allies by their hostile neighbours When- 
ever any Hindu Rajas turned against his allies 
and attacked them with a \iewto deprive them of 
their political Dower for the simple reason that 
they owed allegiance to the Ghaznawid Sultan, 
he had to come to their aid because regard for 
political obligations and respect for pledges gi\en 
' compelled him to do so ~j The seventh was 
the rebellion of his Indian vassals Defiance 
of his authority in India by the Rajas of Indian 
States, who acknowledged his suzerainty, also 
led him to in\ade India for suppressing their 
rebellions and re-establishing his authority * 

The economic factors were quite as strong 
and stimulating as political The 
Economic, importance of wealth as a means 
of attaining political pow er and retaining it is 
too evident to be dealt with in detail Suffice 
it to saj that Mahmud understood the impor- 
tance and appreciated the miraculous powers 
of wealth He knew that it was the -very 
source of political strength and stabihtt and was 
therefore keen on possessing as much of it as 
possible. India’s fabulous wealth must have 
stirred his soul and stimulated his ambitions and 

i 


* These causes haie been brought out at their places 
m Chapter III and here the> are just referred to in order 
to facilitate the discussion 
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reference, however brief, to the Quranic conception 
of State is quite apropos of the subject The 
method of government contemplated by the 
Qitr-dn and recommended by the Prophet is theo- 
cracy, t e, a system of social and political 
cbntrol founded 6n dmne laws and sanction^, 
reflecting the will of God in all its forms and 
phases, motives and movements The idea is to 
Islamize life in accordance with the law’s of the 
Q«r-<7rt.and to level down all differences and 
diversities of rank and race and to remove all 
inequalities, social as well as political. The 
ideal put before the Islamic State w T as to I slamize 
the people without injuring the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the Zimmis (non-Muslims) The 
Pfophet of Islam founded a theocratic State and 
gave a conclusive proof of its practicability 
Not long after him, howe\er, reactions set 
in throughout the Islamic w’orld and ‘shifted 
the Islamic political ideal from its fulcrum 
to an ever-changing political gravitation’. 
So great in fact w 7 as the change that came 
over the Islamic world that even the sponsors 
and stalwarts of Islamic principles and practices 
lost respect for them and cared little to safe- 
guard or promote the interests of Islam With 
the conquest of Persia and the flow 7 of wealth 
the theocratic form of government made room 
for a secular State The Shariyat ceased to 
influence politics On the other hand, it w 7 as 
influenced by political considerations With the 
rise of the Ommayyades to pow 7 er and the 
transfer of the seat of government to Damascus, 
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/his recognition n c to independent ruler In the 
^khalifa o: Bnjhoaa Mahmud nnot it obhga- 
|nr\ on himselt to i.mde J ntlm everv vear. 
Moaern writer- have put a new interpret ition on 
this statement inn tri< <1 to a«cr d>e rehgious moti- 
vation iowlnt were admitteolv Ithaca! exploits 
Their mtt’pr' tatinn is not supported or sulwtan- 
tnted b\ historical evidence The t»Iedgc given to 
the khailta wm not the onl\ * latuwht in hie 
ima'ion' of lndn It woula perhaps |»j more 
proper to sav tint uncicrlv ing tie pjedge were 
political motives and the cnee of ‘holv wars’ 
etc were raided to Mir un the soldiers to action 
tna to ensu'c further recruitment': The resolu- 
tion was unde with t view “to please the 
khalifa wuh whom lie wishon to cultivate most 
cordial ana iov nl relations in order to cover the 
illegitimate rcvolutionarv origin of Im dv nnstv , 
v Inch was still fresh in the memo-v of the men 
••>f time he maintained the most lovnl relations 
with the spiritual head of Islam, the khaiif 
of Boghead, Mkadar (3S1-422 \ H \ >vho had 
clad the usurpation of his familv with the 
mantle of legitimaev and in order to please 
him he huntea down the heretics in hi c realm 
in khura>-an and in Multan, impaling or stoning 


muons, cu C ]) verges of the s-icred text ns Obc\ Uhli, 
ihev the \postIp nnd o?>i \ t! on m autlton t \ fron ( r mat p 
\nn (P 1 , \ 59) nnd “Do Jthlid npainst the un 

oehexers (b i\, \ 73) were full of possibilities of mpem- 
<nis inte-preintions T hex fulh exploited these xersit; 
for cmninp their ends (bee m\ lieoh cn Sonu Cultural 
\specls of V hiclun Rut t in Irdta, pp 13, lt> IP) 
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for the first time when the Khalifa refused to 
gi\e him Samarqand and he threatened him 
with the invasion of his capital (Baghdad) with 
one thousand elephants so as to lax it waste 
and carry its earth to his own capital (Ghaznln) 
on their backs, “ for the second time u hen Abu ’ A ll 
Hasan (Hasanak) received a robe of honour 
from al-Zahir, the Fatimid Khalifa of Cairo, 
on his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
the Khalifa of Baghdad sent a strongly worded 
letter to the Sultan, directing him to order 
the immediate execution of Hasanak on the 
charge of subscribing to the Carmathian creed, f 
and for the third time when he left his son, 
Mas’ud, at Raiy with instructions to conquer 
Isfahan and 'release the Caliph from the bondage 
of the Buwaihtds' with a view ‘to bring the 
Caliph under his sway + On the first occasion 
he disarmed the opposition of the Khalifa 
only by making profuse apologies and adopting 
a reverential attitude towards him On the 
second occasion he appeased the Khalifa by 
sending Hasanak’s robe of honour to Baghdad, 
where it was burnt to ashes in a public square 
On the third occasion his death upset his 
plans and schemes From all that has been said 
it is clear that he had scant courtesi for the 
Khalifa, though he did not want to offend the 
pow'er which had strengthened his position 

T F , l, 2S and T H , 1 , 277 
T T M , 211-212, K T , ix, 239, and II G , 165 
IT ill, 83 and 359 
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The} are the people who will achieve (salvation) "* 
Allama Abdullah Yusuf All has beautiful!} summ- 
ed up the meaning of this verse in the following 
words “Here is a good description of Jihad 
It may require fighting in God's cause, as a form 
of self-sacrifice But its essence consists in (1) 
a true and sincere Faith, which so fixes its gaze 
on God, that all selfish and worldly motives 
seem paltry and fade away, and (2) an earnest 
and ceaseless activit} , involving the sacrifice (if 
need be) of life, person or propert} , in the service 
of God Mere brutal fighting is opposed to the 
whole spirit of Jthild , while the sincere scholar’s 
pen or preacher’s voice or wealthy man's con*- 
tribution ma} be the most valuable forms of 


* This is what the Quran enjoins Hostile entice 
of Islam have taken some straj verses from the Qur-au 
and forced on them interpretations which the text and the 
trend of the text do not at all bear For instance, the 
so called Surat us-Sarf or “the Sorat of the Sword 
is taken out from the text and interpreted to mean ‘war 
against unbelief,' and argued that Islam enjoins the use 
of the sword for the spread of the faith Now if tbis verse 
is read with the text that precedes it, the correct/meaning 
becomes quite clear It then means war against aggres 
siv e and perfidious unbehev ers and not against all Going 
further, it is ordered that war should cease as soon as the 
opponents sue for peace Whv to enter into a peace 
hefore the opponents are done to death or converted to 
Islam ? This militates against the theorv of force and 
conclusively proves that fighting is recommended in Islam 
onlj for the preservation of peace The correctness of 
this interpretation is warranted bj- the Qur-amc injuctions 
“ Let there be no compulsion in religion’’, and ‘‘Commit 
no excesses ", and bv the life of the Prophet and his 
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contemplated by the Qur-aii He was an 
absolute monarch and his go\ eminent was far 
from theocracy Before launching a campaign 
against idolatry jqv- J ihad against the infidels, he 
ought to have Islamized his own State and acted 
in accordance with the principles of Islam in the 
'matter of succession to the throne and other 
important affairs, if he was a true and sincere 
champion of Islam, as he is supposed to have 
been 

Like a good Muslim, who is always expected 
to be an active missionary of his 
Propagation re I lgl on, Mahmud might have felt 
‘ d 51 delighted in the spread of his faith, 

but that does not seem to have been the only 
object underljmg his Indian expeditions He 
was more of a conqueror than a fanatical pro- 
pagandist, or a pious missionary To say that he 
invaded India time and again for the spread of 
his religion is historically wrong and psychologi- 
cally untrue In the first place, there is no scrap 
of evidence in the contemporary chronicles to 
show that he e\er xcon converts, whether by force 
or by peaceful means * ** We do come across one 
or two instances when he is said to have appoint- 
ed teachers and preachers for the instruction of 
new converts and Hindus in the rudiments of 
Islam | Whether this was done in response to 


* It is a different thing if a Hindu Raja and his 
followers embraced Islam to escape defeat and destruction, 

t Z A, 7 2 and 78-79 


ys ^THircrmzfrswrDb" 

the dictates of his conscience or out of political 
motives — , for he had to please and pacify those 
whom he had brought to India on the pretext 
oi Jihads or ‘holy wars’ — , may remain a matter 
of moot, but it vs abundantly clear that nothing 
useful was accomplished by him so far as the 
spread of Islam in India was concerned “Sorpe 
rajas are said to have embraced Islam,” says 
Dr M Nazim, ‘‘but they did so most probably- 
as a political shift to escape the fury o f .the 
conqueror and returned to their faith as soon 
as he had turned his back on them.”* This was 
obviously because the Hindus were not yet 
told and taught what Islam was and what it 
stood for “The period of Sultan Mahmtid,” 
says the same scholar, “was essentially a period 
of conquest" and “the time was not yet ripe 
for missionary work which required settled 
government ”t The policy of conquest and 
consolidation, it may be observed, was not fol- 
lowed and no attempt was made to establish a 
settled government in India, otherwise one pro- 
vince, permanently occupied, would have done 
far more for conversion than all hi* invasions 
together The whole of Mahmud’s time in 
India was spent in waging wars and amassing 
wealth and he had little leisure to devote to the 
sacred cause Consequently, 7 he is not entitled to 
the ‘credit’ which he has received from his mig- . 
informed admirers for the alleged propagation of 1 


* M G, 162 
1 Ibid, 162 
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Islam m India * Secondly, Islam was not present- 
ed to the Hindus m the manner prescribed by 
the Prophet In matters of faith it is the method 
of presentation that matters much and no reli- 
gion can score success, such as Islam has done, 
if it is convened through the agency of wars 
and bloodshed t The Prophet of Islam did not 


A Ignorant fanatics who extol Mahmud for propaga- 
ting Islam in India at the point of the sword, which he 
never did, do him more harm than good and indirect!} 
bnng discredit to Islam which enjoins unnersal toleration 
and positnel} forbids the use of force in effecting con- 
versions 

T This' point requires some elucidation Propaga- 
tion of Islam m India was not the inspiring motne of 
Mahmud's invasions of India, but there is absolutel} no 
doubt that his Indian expeditions were gnen out to be 
and understood as ‘Jihads' or hoh wars, undertaken for 
the extirpation of ldolatrj and the propagation of Islam 
in India. It is in this sense that Professor Muhammad 
Habib (S II G , SI ) has remarked that “the career of the con- 
quering Ghazna\ide created a burning hatred for the new 
faith in the Hinda mind” because it was presented “in 
the guise of plundering armies” Dr M Nazim has 
misunderstood this remark and therefore criticised it In 
Ins opinion “ The Hindus rejected Islgm as their national 
religion because of the fundamental and irreconcilable dif- 
ferences between IslSm and Hinduism" The learned Doctor 
has tried to substantiate his point b} saying that “Islam, 
With its definite articles of faith, could not appeal to the a' er- 
age Hindu to whom religion had neter meant am specified 
set of doctrines " He is sadly mistaken In im opinion 
Islam is nothing if not natural and conducne to human 
welfare — spiritual as well as secular It was nothing if 
it failed to appeal to the down-trodden Hindus — Hindus 
u'ho had been subjected to grave inequalities and who had 
become fed up with the lot assigned to them b} their 
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preach his faith by waging wars and leading 
expeditions against the infidels Mahmfid, whose 
knowledge of Islamic theology was undisputed, 
cannot be said to have been ignorant of such 
injunctions of the Qur-an as u La tkraka fid din ” 
(Let there be no compulsion in religion) His 
religious policy was based on toleration and 
“he is not said to have forced any Hindti to 
abjure his religion or to have put any person 
to death for the sake of conscience Referring 
to his religious policy, M Elphtnstone tells us 
that “it is nowhere asserted that he ever put 


religion A large majority of the Hindus were m need of 
a shelter and no religion could provide a better shelter for 
them than Islam Their minds were quite open to receive 
the truth Presented m its proper form and propagated 
in the manner prescribed by the Prophet, IslSm was sure 
to reap a rich harvest The subsequent history of IslSm 
in India bears eloquent testimony to this hard historical 
fact The only difficulty in its way was the opposition of 
the Brahmans who had grown fat at the expense of low- 
caste HmdOs, such as Shudras, because IslSm— with its 
democratic principles of equality and brotherhood - would 
have dealt a death-blow to their supremacy, which they so 
jealously guarded But with the majority of the Hindus 
in its favour^ it was not difficult to overcome their 
opposition The fundamental and irreconcilable diffe- 
rences between IslSm and Hinduism,” referred to by Dr 
M NSzim, ought to have facilitated rather than retarded 
the work of conversion m India, for if Islam and Hinduism 
were alike, there was no need for change and comersion 
would have been out of question, 

* P P-M T , +5 “Though zealous for IslSm,” says 
Sir W Haig, “he maintained a large body of Hindu 
troops, and there is no reason to believe that com ersion 
was a condition of their service ” (CHI, m, 27) 
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a. HtndQ to death except in battle or in the storm 
of a fort”* Under him the HtndQs cnjojed 
perfect religious freedom Thc\ were entrusted 
with highly responsible posts, and religion was 
not a condition of their ser\ ice The names of 
Tilak, Rat HindQ, Hajrat and SonT stand out pre- 
ominenth in the mihtarv history of Gharnln f 
MahmOd was a conqueror and he drew' no 
hard and fast lines between HindGs and Muslims 
in his schemes of conquest Of his Indian expedi- 
tions at least two w ere led against the Muslims 
for much the same reasons as against the Hindu 
Rajas, and almost all his Central Asian expedi- 
tions were led against Muslims “If he harassed 
the HindQ rajas of India,” sajs Dr M Na7tm, 
“he did not spare the Muslim so\ereigns of Iran 
and Transoxiana The drama of plunder and 
bloodshed that was enacted in the sacred Ganges 
Doab was repeated w ith no less \ irulence on the 
slopes of the Mount Damawand and the banks 
of the ri\er Oxus Religious considerations rarely 
weighed w ith a conqueror and the Sultan does 
not appear to ha\e been influenced b\ them m 
his schemes of conquest ”+ His transactions 
w’lth Hmdtt Rajas w ere guided entireh b\ policy, 
w ithout reference to religion, and he cannot be 
blamed or praised for what he never did nor 
attempted to do Was then, it may well be asked 
t now , propagation of Islam his object in lending 

i — - ■ - * * - 

''HI, 293 
1 P P-U T , 46 
t ,V G, 103 
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point ofuew, but because they were fortified 
places, containing treasures of India’s fabulous 
wealth No temples, other than those of the kind 
described abo\e, were touched, and once peace 
was concluded e\ervthing was safe and toleration 
in the widest sense of the word was granted to 
all and sundr\ While referring to “the mun- 
dane motnes'' of MahmQd 's Indian imnsions, Dr 
Ishwara Topa sajs “It may also be obser\ed 
that the temples of India which MahmQd raided 
w ere storehouses cf enormous and untold wealth 
and also some of these were political centres The 
temples were, in fact broken during the cam- 
paigns for reasons other than religious, but in 
times of peace MahmQd ne\er demolished a 
single temple * If the destruction of temples and 


understood as Jtl ads (hoK wars or wars against unbelief) 
and hence the historians of that ape have also referred to 
them as sucli and gi\en full vent to their own religious 
\anit\ Mark the change in the conception of ftldd 

Politic* tn Pri-Mughal Tw is, pp 46-47 Dr M 
\azim s remarks in this connection are equally interesting 
He savs “The critics w ho accuse the Sulthn of wanton 
bloodshed and reckless spoliation of Hindu temples, forget 
that these so called barbarities were committed in the 
course of legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned 
b\ the practice of all the great conquerors of the world 
Spoils captured from a defeated cnemj ha\e always been 
considered the lawful property of the \ictonous arm\ 
In India, howe\er, wealth was accumulated, not only in the 
colers of the kings, as in other countries, but also in the 
vaults of the temples which were consecrated to the 
scry tee of \anous deities The consequence was that, 
while elsewhere the capture of the defeated monarch’s 
treasury usually gratified the conqueror’s lust for mammon, 
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tlie extinction of idolatry or the spread of Islam 
in India were his motive, he ought to have follow- 
ed that policy in times of peace as well, first m his 
own country and then outside, and then there 
was no need to enter into treaties without achiev- 
uig the object We know it for certain that the 
Hindus enjoyed full toleration under Sultan 
Mahmud Al-Ma’arrl informs us that they were 
granted separate quarters in the Imperial Ghaznln 
and allowed to observe their religious ceremonies 
without any let or hindrance f In other words, 
they were quite free to blow their Sankh and to 
bow before their idols under the very nose of 
the Sultan. / 

j 

Was conquestor territorial annexation his chief 

object?. This too is far-fetched, 
Conquest or f or h e neV er contemplated an Indian 

.annexation? em P |re * Perhaps, he knew that a 

Muslim empire in an alien country 
was then almost impossible, that it would involve 
a great waste of men and money if he tried 
to hold in subjection a race hostile in religion and 
language, customs and traditions, tastes and tem- 
praments, habits and hobbies, and that it was 
beyond the range of practical politics to establish 
his sway m Central Asia as well as jn India 
simultaneously _ Nor does permanent annexation 
seem to have been his principal motive, ^he 


in India temples were also ransacked to secure the piles of 
pold and precious stones in them ” fill G , 163) 

2 Risiilat-til Ghufriln,p 153. 



annexation of a pan of the Punjab and some 
other places such as Sind and Multan, which la} 
contiguous to the Ghaznawid Empire, pro\es 
■ather than refutes his non-terntonal designs 
The Punjab was annexed, because xvith it 
as a base Mahmud could successful!} attack 
the places bex ond His western campaigns, 
on the other hand, disclose a different pohcx — that 
of acquisition and annexation, conquest and 
consolidation At times, xxhen necessar}, he 
himself, exen when his health aid not permit, 
superxised the expeditions undertaken against 
his enemies and tried to establish his sway 
in the newl} conquered territories in the west, 
not so in the east 

What it max then be asked, was the 
inspiring motixo ? The establish- 
The mspir- ment of a Turho-PersiaD or Central 
mg moti\ c Asian empire and nothing bex ond 
that was the chief motix e of Mahmud s Indian 
inxasions, which were undertaken for the reali- 
zation of that object In the first place, the} 
gaxe him the much-needed appellation of “holj 
warrior ' and enhanced his prestige in the 
Muslim world, and secondlx, the} cemented 
his strength and constituted a great financial 
asset to his military resources In other woras, 
his Inaian expeditions xxere undertaken for 
political as well as economic purposes , * and in 

* Professor M Habib is perfectl> right in saxing that 
‘Isldm sanctioned neither the xandahsm nor the plundering 
motues of the mxader," but I do not find it possible to 


ioo 


many respects they were justified, for m the 
first clash between the Hindus and the Musalmans 
in the reign of Subuktiglri the former were 
the aggressors and when defeated and reduced 
to submission they renounced allegiance, form- 
ed confederacies to stem the rising tide of the 
Ghaznawids and fought against MahmQd 


Sultan Mahmud invaded India time and 
' Results of again and conquered a number of 


Mahmud’s 
invasions 
of India 


places Almost the whole of Nor- 
thern India felt the force of bis 
arms, but the results of his victories 
were far from permanent The one permanent 
result of his seventeen successful invasions of 
India was that only a few of the places he had 
conquered there, were permanently annexed to 
the Empire of Ghaznfn, for after his death only 
a portion of the Punjab, Sind and some parts 
of the adjoining provinces, such as Multan, 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Elsewhere in India, 
the results of his expeditions and of a series of 


agree with him when he says that Mahmud's attacks on 
India were “un-called for” and that “the Hindu princes 
had done Mahmfld and his subjects no harm ” (S M G , 
79) See supra, pp 85 ff , where I have made it abun- 
dantly clear that the Hindus were the aggressors and that 
they themselves were responsible for exciting the hosti- 
lities of the Ghaznawids The Ghaznawids paid them m 
their own com with, of course, compound interest If they 
had not done so, the Hindus would have enacted the role 
of conquerors and the fate of the Ghaznawids would have 
been sealed This is what my reading of the original sources 
has led me to* 
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victories soon w ore off Hts rule did not take 
root in the places he conquered and the Rajputs 
re-estabhshed their rule in Northern India, ex- 
cepting the few places referred to aboxe, and 
continued to rule for about tv. o centuries more 
Thus, while Amir Subuktigin had left Peshawar 
as an outpost of Ghaznln, his more celebrated 
son and successor, Sultan Mahmud, left the 
Punjab as an outpost of his far-flung Central 
Asian empire This was the net-result of his 
seventeen expeditions of India so far as conquest 
or territorial annexations were concerned 

But the effects of Mahmud’s invasions of 
India were far more enduring than 
effects— their results Politically — These e\- 
peoitions pa\ed the wax for the 
establishment of a permanent Mushm empire in 
India by flinging open its gates to tne subsequent 
Muslim invaders, bj exposing *ke weaknesses of 
the Indian political and military systems and bj 
establishing the superiority of the M usaimans ox er 
the Hindus in the art of war, c scm me ana dexo- 
tion to duty Economically — Tnex were a heat y 
dram on India's age-long acccmuiated wealth 
They made India much poorer arc contributed 
■vastly to the glory and granceur that was 
Ghaznln They w r ere a great financial asset to 
Mahmud’s military programme, cecanse they im- 
measurably augmented his resources ana ensured 
his success by enabling him to finance his scretues 
of conquest wuthout expeneucmg anx ci£cu~. 
Culturally— They brought two great cmi < 
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CHAPTER V 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT— IV 


CILTUKAL ACTIVITIES OF HIS REIGN 

Great as a conqueror, fit to rank with the 
greatest conquerors of the world like 
Introducton Alexander the Great MahmOd was 
equally great as a man of culture 
and refinement His achie\ements in the arts of 
peace were on a par with his tictories in the 
science of war and compare fatourablj with 
those of Caesar Augustus An attempt is made 
in this chapter to bring out in brief the contri- 
butions he made to the cause of Islamic culture 
and utilization 


In order to appreciate his work, it is neces- 
„ , sart to hate an idea of his tastes. 

Io\e of 'Ve hate already said something 

learning about bis education in connection 

with his earl} life. ^ In continua- 
tion of that account it ma> be observed that he 
grew up to be a good scholar and a jine_poet.f 
Some of his poetical compositions are preserved 
by ’Awfl m his Litbdb~ul-Alb8b £ He was tert 
fo nd of I slami c law a nd Tradition and his pro- 
ficiency in these subjects was recognized eten 


■ * See supra, pp 24-26 

TJI G , 156-57, and Lubab uUAlbnb, II, 24 
X Lubab-ul-AlbSb, II, 24 
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been surpassed * Like man} a Muslim king he} 
Ion ed the society of learned men and used to] 
invite them to his Court from distant countries tf 
HtsTbount} attracted a large number of scholars 
'to Ghaznln and made it a centre of light and 
learning for all Asia While the French Napo- 
leon used to import the choicest works of art and 
literature from the countries he conquered to add 
to the beauty and grandeur of Pans, the Ghazna- 
wid Napoleon fetched o\er to his beloted Ghaznln 
the artists, scholars and poets in person from the 
regions he reduced to his swat m order to en- 
hance the splendour of his famous Court He 
accorded a most warm welcome to learned refu 
gees from all climes and countries and took care 
to carrj out their wishes Whenet er he conquered 
a new town, he at once transDorted to his capital 
all the choicest w orks of art and literature obtain- 
ed from its libraries and museums ana thus 
augmented the wealth of art and literature al- 
ready accumulated there J The celebrated author 
of the Tarihi-i-Gvzidah informs us that he spent 
a sum of not less than 400,000 ditiars per year 


* Barthold’s new (Turkestan, 2S9) that MabmOd’s 
patronage of learning was due to an ostentatious desire to 
con\ ert his Court into a cradle of culture and not to an 
innate Ioi e of learning is erroneous and ill-founded Mah- 
mud might ha\e been influenced bj this ulterior motne, 
but in \iew of the fact that he was himself a scholar, a 
poet and an author, it cannot be said that his lo\e of learn- 
ing was not genuine 

|T M, 232-33, 245 and 247 
X K T , i\, 262 
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thet forgot to pick and choose from Persian 
ideas Thet assimilated them wholesale in al- 
most etert department of administration and in 
evert sphere of social life Polilicallt , the) 
adopted the s\stem of Persian government — 
dmsion and organization of the \anous depart- 
ments of the State, their names and functions, the 
entire paraphernalia of Persian monarch) —the 
personality of the Persian King, his seraglio, his 
slates, his sen ants, State ceremonials and all 
other stmbols of sovereigns Sociall), they 
imbibed Persian ideas of social pleasures and 
pastimes and took over from the Persians their 
chase, chess and Cli tiugiltt (polo), drinking, music 
and songs, and even their national spring festival 
of Nauroz Culturallt thev made Persian their 
Court language and took almost all Persian ideas, 
including Ta'bir or the science of interpreting 
dreams Here we are chiefh concerned with the 
cultural side of this ail-embracing influence * In a 
nut-shell, Persian language and literature received 
a new lease of life as a result of this change When, 
after the fall of the Abbasid Khilafat, the Sama- 
nids established their stva) in Transoxiana and 
extended it to Turkistan, Isfahan and Khurasan, 
Persian superseded Arabic and became the lang- 
uage of the court and the courttrv the Tarikh-t- 
Tabari, a standard work on Islamic bistort, was 
translated into Persian from Arabic bt the Vazlr 
of one of the Samanids in 946 A C and poets like 


* For some more details, see m> book on “Some Cul- 
tural Aspects of Muslim Rule tti Ir.dta, pp 6 ff 
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Radikl* began to use Persian as their medium of 
expression The SamSnid Kings were -great 
patrons of Persian language and literature, and 
poetry in particular made much progress under 
their patronage The fall of their dynasty left the 
literary luminaries unremunerated and they flock- 
ed eagerly to Ghaznln, the new home of light 
and learning and the new cradle of the sage and 
the scholar There they were accorded a most 
warm welcome and there they found full scope 
for the display of their talents. It would be im- 
possible, even if the author were competent, to 
do full justice to the subject within the scope of 
a small chapter f Attention is therefore focussed 
on the achievements of some of the most im- 
portant scholars and poets who flourished under 
the patronage of Sultan Mahmfcd, contributed 
vastly to Persian literary culture and immortalized 
the name of their Imperial patron 

The versatile Abfi Rlhan Muhammad bin 
Ahmad, known to history as Al- 
AlberUni bertinl (the foreigner), comes first 

in order of importance He was 

* He received 80,000 dirhams from a SSm&nid Prince 
for a moral work ( H 1 , 290 foot-note) 

t Competent scholars like Browne, Shibli and Azfid 
have written volumes on the subject and the more inquisi- 
tive readers would find much to quench their thirst for 
knowledge with in their works entitled A Literary History 
of Persia, Shir-ul-' Ajam and Sukhand3ti-i-Paras res- 
pectively The Tazkarat-ush-Shn’ara by Amir Daulat 
ShSh also contains much useful information on the subject, 
chiefly on poetry 
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decidedly the most shining star m the firmament 
of MahmQd’s literary world Asa\ersatilegenius, 
he was un-equalled, unapproached and unm ailed 
At once an astronomer, philosopher, geographer, 
mathematician, chronologist and a profound 
scholar of Sanskrit, Alber uni’s mind was indeed 
“encyclopaedic ’’ He was brought from his 
name KhwSrizm as a captive. thrown into prison 
and subseqently exiled into Hindustan on that 
life of travel and tour to which we owe the 
immortal Tahqiq-ina-ltl-Hind, which is a \entable 
mine of information about the life and thought of 
contemporary India He travelled all o\er India, 
applied his Mgorous intellect to the study of the 
language of the HindQs, their arts and sciences, 
their philosophy and literature, their customs and 
traditions, in short, the entire paraphernalia of their 
civilization, and embodied his observations in a 
book which is a great asset to the study of HindQ 
history and an indispensable source of informa- 
tion The philosophic and scientific spirit that 
animates AlberOnl in the laborious and sy mpathe- 
tic treatment of his subject on an alien culture is 
a complete contrast to the pride and prejudice of 
the narrow-minded scholars of the West and 
senes as an imperishable index to the intel- 
lectual character of Islam and the catholicity 
of Muslim mind In return for his knowledge of 
their customs and traditions, their thoughts and 
ideas, he communicated to the people of India 
the wisdom of the Baghdadian school * His 


* The Sptnt of Islam , Amir ’All, 380, 0 H 1 , 194 
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work on astronomy, called Al-qanTM-ahM as'udi< , 
or “ the Canon Masudtcu s” after the name of his ' 
Imperial patron, Sultan Mas’Qd, is a milestone of 
literary research and a monument to his memory. 
His Tahqiq ma-hl-Hmd* which amply mani- 
fests the extent to which the Muslim scholars had 
turned the treasures of Greek lore to fruitful pur- 
poses, is an embodiment of well-digested erudition 
and untiring industry His another great work, 
which deserves specific mention, is the .4s<3r ub 
Bilqiya or “the Vestiges of the Past ”f He also 
translated into Arabic the Sanskrit work entitled 
Karanatilaka by Vijayananda, son of Jayananda, 
of Benares, and renamed it Gkurrat-us-Zijat. 
Besides these master pieces of literature, he wrote 
many other books on different subjects, such as 
astronomy, mathematics, geography, physics and 
chemistry 

Abfi Nasr Muhammad bin Muhammad al 
Jabbaral-’Utbl X was a distinguished 
Al-'Utbi historian and penman attached to 
the Court of Sultan Mahmud -Hie 
wrote a history of the reign of his Imperial v 


* This work has been translated into English by Dr 
E C Sachau under the title “ AlberiltiVs India ” The 
original title of the work is Tahglg-nta-hl-Hmd and 

not Tdrikh-ul-Hind or Tdrikh t-Hind, as wrongly given m 
some books, e g , E & D , p 1, and Encyclopedia of 
JslSm, 1 , 726 

■f" This work also is translated by Dr E C Sachau 
under the title ‘The Chronology of Ancient Nations’ 

X For his life and yro rh, see al-'Utbi in Ettcy of Islam 
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patron, entitled Kitilb-ul-Yamini or Tcirikh-i- 
Yamini which though" deficient in dates and 
details, is still an indispensable authority on the 
life and work of Sultan Mahmud From literary 
point of \iew it is ver) ornate and the author 
seems to ha'se concentrated more on the beaut\ 
of style and diction than on historical data and 
dates of important e\ents 

Among others who desene specific mention 
in this hurried sur\ev were Al- 
Others Farabi thejamous philosopher \Tfio 

w’as considered ‘a second , Aristotle’ 
b\ the Arabs of his aa> and honoured and prized 
by Mahmud the more since the refusal of his 
precursor, Abu ’All Sln 5 (Aticenna)* who 
was ‘undoubted!) one ofthe greatest thinkers 
and ph) sicians the w odd has produced’, to join 
his Court, Abdul Malik bin Muhammad bin 
Ismail as-Salabl, the learned author of a metrical 
history of Iran from the earliest times to the 
reign of Sultan Mahmud, called Kitab fi 
Ghurar-i-Ak]ibdr-i-Muluk-ul-Furs,T Abul Fazl 
Muhammad bin Hussain al - BaihaqI,J the 


* On his refusal to accept Mahmud’s imitation, he 
was hunted down from place to place till at last he found a 
safe asjlum with one of the Buwaihid rulers of Ran, who 
was a great patron of Persian literature ( LHP 1 , 95 ff ) 

T Original!} this work co\ered four \olumes Of 
them, onk the first two ha\e sunned and the other two 
ha\ e disappeared The two that ha\e sunned deal with 
the pre-lslamic period and the Prophet Muhammad 

t For his life and work, see Eitcy of Islam , i, 592 
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reputed author of the Maqanmt-i'Abu Nasr-t - 
Hushkmi * the Majalladati and a collection 
of important diplomatic correspondence of Sultan 
Mas’Od and probably of MahmOd as well, called 
Zinat-ul-Kuttab,% Mahmtid-al-WarrSq,theauthor 
of a universal history ending with the year 1018 
A C ,§ and Htl5l btn Muhassin bin Ibrahim 
as-Sabl, the author of the Zatl Ta^artb-ul-Uniam, 
. containing in detail the letters of victory sent by 
the Sultan to the Khalifa of Baghdad ^ 


* This work, now no longer extant, contained much 
useful information on the reign of SultSn MahmOd, as 
is evident from the extracts preserved in the Jau’citni ul- 
HtkUyiit and Asilr-ul-Wusard 

t This was a monumental work, covering as many as 
30 \olumes It was a most comprehensive history of the 
Yamini D> nasty (Sultdn MahmOd and his successors), 
beginning from the year 1018 A C , and coming down to 
1068 A C Only the second half of the 6th volume and 
■volumes 7-9 and a part of the 10th volume, dealing with the 
reign of Sultfin Mas'Od, are preserved and the rest lost 
Several parts of this work were known after the names and 
titles of the Ghaznawid rulers For instance, the part deal- 
ing with the reign of MahmOd was named Tilrikh-t-Yatmui 
after his title (Yamln ud Daulah) and that dealing with the 
reign of Mas’Od was called Tilrtkh > ftlcts'ndi after his name 
The Tilrikh i-Yatmm is a most valuable work and its 
importance lies in the fact that it was based on original 
State papers and a diarj which its author used to keep 
i This work too has been lost (HI G , 2) 

ST M, 317 Also see M G , 3 
*1 A part of this chronicle, covering an account of 
three j ears (390 2 A H ), has survived It has been 
published bj Professor D S Margohouth in the third 
volume of the Tajiinb ul- Umam of Abo ’All Ahmad lift 
Muhammad Miskawaih 
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delicacy and tenderness that characterize others 
and the Homeric simplicity that pervades most 
of it The most striking feature of the book 
was the absence of Arabic words and phrases, 
but it has undergone so man\ changes and 
suffered so much in diction that it is now cons- 
picuous for the absence of this feature The 
constructive genius of Firdausi achieved victories 
far more enduring than those of his master The 
Ghaznawid Empire built by the latter crumbled 
to dust a decade after hts death, but the 
Shahniltnah, the crowning achievement of 
Firdausi, will live for ever as a monument to his 
memory 

‘Unsari* the scientist, philosopher, linguist 
and, with the possible exception of 
’Unsari Firdausi, the greatest genius of 

the age, next engages our attention 
He may be mentioned as the best instance of a 
man raised to honour and affluence for literary 
merits alone His extemporaneous effusions, his 
odes and encomiums, his voluptuous metaphors 
and, above all, his pure and powerful diction, 
exquisitely polished and extremely charming, 
assign him a place second only to that of' 
Firdausi in the history of Persian poetry. He 
versified the victories and conquests of Sultan 
MahmQd, and this part of his work is very useful 
for historical purposes. In recognition of his 
services and in appreciation of his merits, he was 


* His full Dame ivas Hasan bin Ahmad 
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honoured with the title of Halak-itsh-SJiu’aril 
(ooet-laureate) and entrusted with the work of 
looking through the poetical compositions of all 
the accomplished poets of the kingdom before 
being submitted to the Sultan This enhanced 
his prestige and influence and also ra.sea him to 
honour and title He left behind a aixcfln of 
about 80,000 \erses * < 

Among other poets who flocked to Ghaznln 
and flourished at the Imperial Court, 
Other poets the most distinguished were Daqlql, 
who had first undertaken the stupen- 
dous task of writing the ShflhnUviah and had 
composed mure or less 1,000 \erses, Ghazairl 
RazI, to w hom a reference has already been made, 
Asaoi TQsI, the honoured teacher of Firdausi, 
who is said to ha\e completed the Shahiuimnh 
b\ contributing as man> as 4,000 \erses, ’Asjadl 
Man I, FarrukhI Tirmizland Minuchihr BalkhI | 


The preceding account, though exceptional!} 
brief and perfunctory, is. howeter, 
Criticism enough to conx ey the idea that the 
0 poets age of Sultan Mahmud was an age 
of literar} efflorescence when poetr} in particular 
progressed bv leaps and bounds Some of the 
poets attached to the Ghaznawid Court, espe- 
cially those referred to abo\e, were renowned all 


* VidcT S , Taiga -t Air-xaJ 

7 For a detailed account of these and man} other 
poets, see Ibid , L H P , i and n , T F , l, 3S-39, S P L , 
T S , and S A , Vol I 
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over Asia and their presence at Ghaznln, highly 
prized by the Sultan, was responsible for raising 
the reputation of the Imperial patron to the 
highest water-mark It is true that mystic ideas 
had not yet gained a wide currency and the 
Ghazal had not yet been invented ; and that the 
poetry, though brilliant, was not deep, yet the 
Ghaznawid poets possessed, in spite of their 
short-comings, a certain amount of freshness and 
candour which the succeeding generations of poets 
have frequently lacked * 

^ A.s a man of culture and refinement, endowed 
with an intuitive love of learning and 
Intellectual an instinctive admiration for every- 
institutions thing that is beautiful in art and 
literature, Mahmfcd’s magnanimity was not con- 
fined to literary sphere alone, but also found a 
most suitable expression m the establishment 
of such intellectual institutions as maktabs _ and 
madrasahs , mosques and monasteries, museums 
and libraries He founded the celebrated 
“Celestial Bride’’ — a mosque of matchless beauty 
and grandeur — , built of marble' and granite, 
at his capital and furnished with gold and 
silver lamps, candelabras, precious ornaments 
and costly carpets This magnificent mosque 
was in that age “a wonder of the east ” 
— a sobrequet which it richly deserved t In the 
vicinity of this sacred structure the Sultan 


* See L H P , i, n, S. A , i, and S P L 
t T F , i, 30, and H 1 , 292 
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established a big univ ersity and pro\ ided it m ith 
tTWasTlibrary ~and _ lT7ine ~museum The library 
Mas stocked with numerous literary treasures m 
\anous languages and the museum enriched with 
invaluable antiquities The mosque was surrounded 
by as many as 3,000 quarters meant for the 
residence of teachers and students of the um- 
\ersity The teachers m ere paid regular salaries 
and the student sPwere granted stipends and scho- 
larships from the State funds ana the income 
of the mosque and its enaowments * 


Architecture. 


Sultan Mahmud had a fine taste for archi- 
tecture He spent huge sums of 
money on the construction of 
magnificent monuments with a new to beautify 
his belo\ed Ghaznln He imported Distinguished 
architects from distant countries and employ ea 
them m gi\ mg a suitable expression to his archi- 
tectural designs His example Mas followed 
by his nobles who vied with one another and 
e\en emulated their king in erecting superb 
edifices The result was that Ghaznln became a 
nucleons of Islamic architecture in Central Asia t 


Among the public works of a vast and varied 

Public Works description erected under the 
instructions of Sultan Mahmud 


* TGrikh-i-IbtiKlMl£5n,n,S6,T J? , i,50, and H 1,290 
T T F , i, 50, Indian as tvell as Persian architecture 
together — not one to the exclusion of the other 
— seems to have influenced MahmOa’s tastes for archi- 
tecture. (Vice C H I, in, 574) 
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may be mentioned aqueducts, reservoirs, cisterns, 
porches, bridges and dims The most prominent 
of all these were a market.at Balkb, a brid ge over 
the Oxus and the Band-i-Sultan across the rfver 
Nawar, about eighteen miles north of Ghaznln 
Of these only the last-named has survived and 
that too, though still in use, is much damaged * 


Unfortunately, however, the Ghaznln of 


Ghaznln Past 
and Present 


these days is a complete contrast 
to the Ghaznln of the days of 
Sultan MahmQd Once the histo- 


ric capital of the great Ghaznawid Empire and 
the cradle iof Islamic culture, it is now a collec- 
tion of kacha bouses, wearing the appearance 
of an ordinary Afghan town of limited population 
So complete in fact seems to have been the 
spoliation to which it was subjected by ’Ala-ud- 
Dln Hussain, surnamed Jahmisos or "world- 
burner”, and later vandals that nothing but the 
tombs of a few kings, two towers of victory 
— 'one built by Mahmud and the other by his 
son, Mas’Qd — , and the shrines of saints and 
savants have survived to give us an idea not 
so much of the glory that was Ghaznln as of 
the misfortunes that befell it 1* 


j* See Ghazni in Ei B , H I. E A , 494-97, and 
M G , 166 

t _For some details on the architectural remains at 
Ghaznln, see my article under the caption " Impressions 
of Ghaznln" in C & M G , Lahore, dated the 1st Septem- 
ber, 1938 Also seeH I E A, 494-97, C H I , m , 574-75, 
and E B » 
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The tomb of Amir Subuhtigln is situated 
near the modern town of Gharnln 
Tomb'- of Suhul on t | ic Kabul Gharnln Road 
ttfrin, MahnoJ, ] t ,<; built of white marble and 
j o icr mg j ns n c; mn H hut beautiful dome 
o\cr it Its epitaph is in Kofic cnaractcrs * The 
Ra.izjh (tomb) of Sultan Mah.nOd is further 
up on an elevation, having a modest pardon 
around it T K is also built of white marble 
and is crow ned with a ncwlv constructed uomc 
Its coitaph is in Kofic script involving the merev 
o f God on the noble=t Amir, the greatest king 
tnc Lord of Church and S n,e, Abul Oasirn 
MahmQd bin SubuLtgln Tne outer gate, with 
a long corridor to the right opening into the 
enclosure seems to be a later acianion The 
aoors that formcrlv auornea tne tomb are now 
to be seen in the Agra Fort, where thev were 
removed bv the British in IS42 A C. Tlicv 


* This tomb is not mentioned b> anv modem writer 
Even Sir J Marshall, Dr J Fergussoa and Dr M Nazim 
arc «nlcnt about it \11 that thev have said about in their 
wo'hs are the tombs of MahmCd and Mas od and the two 
to vers of victorv None of the notab ha other than these 
finds place m anv modem work known to me Even the 
Enc^clopcedta Drstarruca does not po bevond referring 
to the above mentioned tombs and towers The little that 
is mentioned about these, too seems to be based on hear 
sa> reports and is therefore full of mistakes and maccura* 
cics Compare it with m> account in ‘ Impressions nf 
Glazrin 1 , which is based oa personal observations, and 
mark the mistakes 

t The v illagc that has sprung up round the tomb is 
known as Rauzah i Sultan 


iSo — — ' — vv ais ' 

are made of deodar wood, richly carved and 
containing beautiful inscriptions in Kufic script * 
The tombs of three other kings, viz,, Abdur 
Razzaq, Abdul Fateh and Ulughbeg, are also 
situated in the same neighbourhood The} 7 
are crowned with a common dome The names 
of the three kings are inscribed on a tile of 
white marble, which is fixed in a Avail of the 
domed 'structure. Both the tombs and the dome 
are in a dilapidated state. f 


* Mas’fld had raised a beautiful mausoleum over 
this tomb and created vast endowments for its maintenance 
(T ill , 310) The tomb was held m such esteem by 
the people that even the ‘world-incendiary’, ’Al5-ud-Dm 
Hussain, did not include it in the wholesale destruction 
of Ghaznln ordered by him “His tomb has however, 
suffered from the ravages of his Muslim admirers, who 
for ages have resorted to it for the purpose of seeking 
divine grace and have carried away to their homes 
fragments of wood or handfuls of earth as keep-sakes, 
from the sacrilege of the savage hordes of HulSgn KhSn, 
and in more recent times, from the misguided enthusiasm 
of Lord Ellenborough, who, believing that its gates were 
those of the temple of SomnSth, ordered them to be removed 
and brought back to India.” (ill G, 124, foot-note) 
“Once a grand edifice”, the tomb became a cluster of 
“dilapidated rums” later on and has been repaired and 
renovated by the Afghan Government only recently It 
is no longer in “dilapidated rums”, as stated by Dr M 
N§zim (ill G , 167 and 124, f n ) 

The legend that the gates of the tomb had been taken 
avay by MahmOd from SomnSth is devoid of historical 
foundation and is fantastically absurd (H I E A , 496, f n ) 

t Some scholars have omitted these tombs and men- 
tioned those of Mas’fld and Ibrahim, which I could not trace 
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THE EARLY GK \ZN \WIDS 

1 KOM ^LPTIGIN TO SLBLKTIGIN 

Tne Anus wore th* tir-t Muslim con- 
querors of Incus, Dut the\ did not 
Introductory canA their conquests far be\ono the 
Indus E\en in SinG tnur rule did noi endure 
lone and the\ le,t no lasting iegac\ behind 
except mat a large part of the nooulation of that 
place became Muslim in faith After a period 
ot aoiut two centuries that elapsed after the 
Arab occupation of Sum, India presented a scene 
of contusion A mere geographical expression 
or a conglomeration of small states, without 
a paramount. now er at the centre, showing no 
signs of national umt\ — she w as rent up b> 
dxnastic jealousies and internecine warfare, so 
much so tnat e\en in the e\ent of a common 
danger the oeome would not offer a united front 
It was on tms India that the axahlichf of Turkish' 
invasions from tne North-West broke and e\en- 
tuaih changed tne course of her histora. After 
the conquest of the countr\ , the Muslim rulers 
ot India set ttiemsehes sedulous!> to the task' 
of estabnsning law and order and building up 
on that foundation an empire capable of protect- 
ing the peoDle and opening ud new a\ enues for' 
the ad\ance of rneir intellect In the train of 
Muslim warriors and war-lords came Muslim 
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saints and scholars, poets and philosophers, who 
permeated the ranks of Indian society and tried 
to give India that cultural unity without which 
political solidarity could not be achieved 

When the’Abbasid Khilafat began to decline 

- in power and prestige, the gover- 

p >s n nors of the far-flung provinces de- 

clared their independence One of them, Ism5l! 
Joy name, Samamd b-y tribe and Tartar by origin, 
.seized upon Khurasan, Transo\iana and Afghanis- 
tan in 872 A 0 and fixed his capital at Bukhara, 
where he founded the Samamd Dynasty, which 
rematned in the saddle for more than a century 
His son and successor, Ahmad, had a Turkish 
sIaveT~named Alptigln , whom he enroTIeHUn~fns 
body-guard Manumitted by the next king, Nasr 
bm* Ahmad , and entrusted with the command 
of some troops by his successor. Nuh bin Nasr. 
Alptigln rose from that rank to one of HSjtb- 
ul-HujjSb and acquired immense pow r er and 
influence after his victo rjm ver Bakr bin Malik , 
.the commander, of the troops of Khurasan, in 
956 A C Under the patronage of his youthful 
master, ’Abdul-Mahk, he rose to be the governor 
of Khurasan by dint of his ability and industry 
On the death of ’Abdul Malik u'hen he w’as 
consulted about the appointment of his successor, 
he voted against Mansur, the brother of the de- 
ceased king. Mansur having been elected by other 
Amirs, the life of Alptigln u r as .n danger, and 


* Bin, an Arabic word, means ‘son of ’ 
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government of the territories conquered by him 
The places which next felt the force of Alptigin’s 
arms were Bust and a oarr of the kingdom of 
Kabul, winch were attacked and occupied After 
that he led some expeditions against the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, defeated) he Afgh&ns of the Khjber 
Pass and Peshawar valley and established his 
authority there But for the fact that he had 
a very brief reign, he would have considerably 
extended the area of his kingdom He passed 
away in September, 963 A C after a successful 
reign of about eight months* lie was a just, 
wise and vigorous tulcr 


Alptigln was succeeded by his son, Abft 
_ „ _ - Is-haq, but not before he had 

WiPirl 0 defeated AbQ 'All son of AbO 

Bahr Lawik, u'ho had driven him 
out On his death three distinguished generals 
of the late king occupied the throne of Ghaznin 
one after the other The first u r as BilkStigin who 
is said to have been a very pi ous . braveand justice- 
lovmg man The seconawas Pin (Pirltigln) 
who turned out to be 'a great villain ’ The reign 
of this ruler is remarkable for the first clash 
between Muslims and Hindus in the vicinitj of 
Ghaznin It is narrated that the disaffected 
people of Ghaznin, who worked for his over- 
throw and plotted for his deposition, requested 
AbQ ’Ah Lawik to make common cause with the 
Shah of Kabul and put an end to the rule of 


* See p 5, note, and M G , 24—27 and 175 — 76 
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Pirlngln the t\ rant The allies marched 
against Ghaznln from their respectne places 
Subuktigln, the third genera) of Alptigln and a 
seasoned soldier, fell upon Abu ’All Lawlk with 
a body of 500 Turks and inflicted a sharp defeat 
and heavy losses on him Tne Hindus, who 
were ad\ancing under the son of their fc>hah 
(king of Kabul- for seizing Ghaznln, were suc- 
cessfully repulsed and routed in Pirltigln It 
has been correctly remarked by Sir W Haig 
that it uas “the first conflict tn this region 
between Hindus and Muslims the former being 
the aggressors’ * Pultigin was deposed on 
account of his unpopulantx and then the third 
general, us , Subuktigln, was raised to tne 
throne T 


* C H I m 11 

1 Some historians ha\e onh ignored while others 
haie altogether denied the e\istence of Bilkatigln and Pirl- 
tigin (PIrT) which is pro\ed b\ documentary as well as 
numismatic endence. The regnal dates of these two Kings 
-as well as of their predecessor and successor are dif- 
ferent in different accounts This has led to a heated 
iiqntrov ersv among modem scholars w ho ha\ e advanced 
various arguments m support of their respective theories, 
Raverty wrote a fairly long note on the subject and 
maintained that Alptigin ruled for c:gJ * $cars and 
died in 352 A H , that his son Is-haq, who succeeded 
him, remained in power till 355 A H , that BilkStigin, 
w ho succeeded Is-haq ruled _for eight \ ears and died in 
362 \ H , and that Pin (Pirlfagin) came nevt and occupied 
the throne Ull 367 A H, when he v as defeated and 
deposed b\ SubuKhgin {Vide s translaUon of 

T A , 71-73) Recentlv Dr Muhammad Mazim took 
up the question again and, after reshuffling the evidence 
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Subuktigm v. nb originally a nr'c^nGant of 
V i/d-Jaro, th° last ^fisfmid king 
t 'ubn^ tirin (> f I rstn> U J )D J, u ] Ik*.!! fkffHcd 

and '' hose Kingdom had b" n includ'd m the, 
commonwealth oi Islfun during the Lhiliifat of 
Kkm'in After the conqu' at of Perm the, mem- 
bers of us ro\ al f irniK do nm set in to h,n_ <=een 
letter clays for .it ie-v-t fi\ « gr n< rations, for w c arc 
informed that Subukogln, wlio v.a<= sixth in 
descent from Aa/d-Itrd, was taken from 
Turkixtfin to PmUnfiril and sold to Mptigln 
by n merch ml n tnvd Nn g r the I Ifni All 
that we t«nov> n(>out fits tarlx hTT is thufTie was 

hitherto available tried to rlo'e the controvcrsj for pood 
llis conclusions arc that Alptigin conquered Gharnln 
about Zil luj 351 V H after a siege of about four months 
and died after a reign of unlit mouths (not veurs, as is 
erroncotisl> said bv nnuj, including Kavertv) in the month 
of bhu biin, 352 V H , that his son, \bft Is haq, succeeded 
him, but not before he had suffered a defeat and exile at 
the hands of \bn ’ \lf (son of \bd I3akr) Lav lk and 
recov ered his kingdom from him after inflicting a defeat 
on him on the 27th of Shavvwal, 351 A H that Ishtq 
died on the 25th of Zil qa’d, 355 \ H , that Hrlkitigtn 
ruled for eight or nine years (355-364 A H ), and that 
Ptri (PirUigln) remained in power for two or three years 
(364-366 \ H ) See 31 G , 24-27 and 175 176 

* See T F Vol i, p 18, T N (Cal ed JS64-), p 6, and 
I K , II, xn, 256 ff (translator’s note) It may be noted 
here that Subuktigin was not a bom slax e \\ hen the for- 
tunes of his famih had fallen to their lowest ebb, he was 
sold b> one and purchased by another Many a man of 
noble birth, including mighty monarchs, has often suffered 
this fate Slavery, moreover, is not an inherent weakness 
It is something imposed Finally , a slave is as good a man 
in Islam as any other follower of it 
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born about the rear 331 A H (= ‘342-43 
A C ^ , that lus father jGq, was the chieftain 
of a minor principally in Turktsian and was 
renowned for his unusual phrsicul strength, that 
a r the age of tw ehc his father s principa l ity was 
raided. by a hostile lastiLar and he was carried 
arrar br the raiders , and that he w as kept as a 
prisoner for four \ c ars and then --old to Nasr 
the I IfijI, w ho took him to BukhSut and sold 
him to \lpugi i Improscd br the abilities of 
the promising routh, \lpligin tre ited him 
with great kindness and entrusted him with 
responsible posts , and it must be said to the 
credit of the latter that he fulls justilied the 
conhdence reposed in him b\ the former His 
demotion to the descendants of his master 
cannot be called in question He served them 
with unmi\ed loraltr and enjored their confi- 
dence and fit ours till he was derated to 
kingship br the people in accord nice it is 
said with the will ot \lptigtn and married 
to his daughter* Not content with what he 
had, he united the raiiou^ clans of Afghanistan 
into a nation and conquered Lamghan and 
Slstan with their help and extended his sway 
right up to Khurasan, and turned his kingdom 


* Authorities arc not in agreement on tins point 
In new of the fact tiiat Subuktigln was the fourth in 
the line of succession (the first 3 being ls-luq, Bilkatigin 
and Piritigln) it maj be said that the will was not made 
at all, or if at all it was made, it must hare remained a 
dead letter, for it was not acted upon for a long time for 
some reason or the other 


into a well- organized and prosperous state 


When Subuktigln ascended the throne, Bust 
was occupied by Tughan One of 
ot°Bust St the Samanid adventurers ex- 

pelled him from his stronghold 
and occupied it Tughan requested Subuktigln 
for help and agreed to acknowledge the Amir 
as his overlord after the recovery of Bust 
Subuktigln took up his cause and, after inflicting 
a defeat on his rival, restored him to his lost 
possession After restoration, however, he 
became lukewarm in owning allegiance Mis 
delay in remitting the promised tribute to 
Ghaznlu and the Amir’s insistence on it led to 


a scuffle, in which the latter sustained an injury 
at the hands of his vassal But for the timely 


\ intervention of his servants, Tughan’s career 
'would have been cut short He took to flight 
and sought shelter in Kurmaj, from where he 
never returned Bust was occupied without 


encountering opposition and the Samanid Chief’s 
Dablr (secretary) Abul Fateh, who had been 
living in retirement, was brought before the Amir 
who treated him with great kindness in recognition 
of his wide learning and proficiency in arts The 
learned recluse, it is said, was offered an impor- 
tant post, which he occupied till the death of the 
Amir, but later he fell out with Mahmud and 
went away to Turkistan * 


*T F, i, 19, and T H , i, 256 




Afghans who migrated to the border-land between 
India and Afghanistan and colonized in the terri- 
tory which comprised Kurmaj, Peshawar and 
ShnuiSn This colonization was viewed with 
grave concern and resented by Jaipal, the Hindu 
Raja of Wathind, who scented danger from the 
Afghans Some skirmishes followed and pitched 
battles were also fought, but nothing decisive 
was accomplished by either party *■ 

Sometime later the Rfija incurred the 
displeasure of the Hindu Ga- 
n A°lliance* ia fc liars who joined hands with 

their neighbours, the Afghans, 
and formed alliances with them against him 
Cowed down by this combination, Jaipal made 
peace with the Afghans and also ceded a 
number of towns from Lamghan to Afgha- 
nistan to them for colonization on the condition 
' that they would protect India against all Muslim 
invasions from beyond For sometime this 
policy proved quite effective and the Afghans 
defended the Indian frontier well and even 
checked the Sa.ma.md advances for Indian booty 
Thus India enjoyed immunity from external 


* It is stated that when the belligerents withdrew to 
their respective places, the people of Kabul and Khalj re- 
plied, when inquired about the fate of Musalmans and the 
state of affairs m Kohistan, that KohistSn should henceforth 
be called Afghanistan (t e habitat of cr/gh3» or noise) 
because afghati (noise) reigned supreme there Thus, 
according to Ferishta, the people are called Afghans and 
the place inhabited by them Afghanistan. (T F , 1 , 17) 
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imasions as a result of the Indo- ‘\fghfin alii mcc 
But conditions changtd abruptly when the 
Ghamawids sprang into power and prominence 

Alptigln led a nn inner of expeditions against 
the Afghans and harassed them 
so much that thc\ could not 
hut seek the aid of the Indian 
Raja agunst him The Raja 
responded to their request with scant courtesy 
and treated the frontier nroblem w ith mdifTerence 
After consulting the Rajt of Bhativa,’ lie 
disposed it of b\ handing o\er to the Afghans 
the territory inhabited b\ them so that they 
might establish their own Kingdom which might 
ser\c as a buffer state Thus for the first time 
did the Afghans have an independent go\ eminent 
in their own countrx 'i'he mdifTerence and 
aloofness of the Raja, who did not want to 
meddle in frontier ilfurs, coupled with the 
political pressure that w is brought to bear upon 
the Afghans In the Gh lznawad ruler Shaikh 
Hamid, the Afghan ruler of the Frontier, made 
peace with Subuktigln and agreed to pursue a 
policy of neutrality in so far as India was 


* Various names such as Bhatner, Bhatinda, Bhilwalpur 
Uchch and Biiera ha\ e been ad\anced as possible identi- 
fications of Bhfitij a, but none except Bhera can stand the 
crucial test of strategical considerations’. Professor 
Hodiwala has put forward some sound reasons in favour 
of Bhera (See S 1 M H , 13S 39) Dr M Nizim 
prefers Bhatinda Tor his discussion on the subject, x tdc 
M G , 197 !T I am inclined in favour of Bhera 
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concerned Political expediency, coupled, 
perhaps, with religious considerations, prompted 
Subuktigln to agree to the proposal and enter 
into an alliance with the Afghans He scored 
a brilliant point m that the Afghan blockade, 
which impeded his advance into India and acted 
as a stumbling block in his way, was removed 
with one stroke of political sagacity And, for 
the Afghans, it was a question of life and death 
Their political existence was tn danger It was 
ensured as soon as they made peace with the 
Ghaznawids and formed an alliance with them 
Henceforth they ceased to bother themselves 
about the safety of India Subuktigln gave them 
many concessions and won their sympathies and 
thus cleared his own path to India * 


Jaipgl's invasion 
of Gliaznln and 
his defeat 


The rise of a powerful kingdom under 
a Muslim monarch in the vicinity 
of the Indus must have most 
naturally disturbed jaipal’s 
peace of mind and created fears 
and misgivings in his heart, especially when his 
dominions lay contiguous to those of his rival, 
Subuktigln The recognition of that kingdom 
spelt the negation of his political suzerainty He 
had but two alternatives before him either to 
arrest the rising tide of the Ghaznawid power 
or to forego his claims to political supremacy 
and risk the political existence of his own 
kingdom He decided to follow the first course, 


*T F , i, 17-18 


and despite the opposition and protestations of 
the 'whole council, both Brahmans and Kshatrls,’ 
he made preparations and mobilized his forces 
against his ambitious neighbour The first 
great clash between the armies of Islflm and 
those of Hinduism took place at Lamghttn in 
the Khaber Pass" It was accompanied b\ a 
Molent storm, rain and thunder, which the 
superstitious ascribed to supernatural causes, t 
calculated to cause their destruction, so much 


•Some modern scholars, {eg Dr I Topa,) aver, 
without assigning an\ reasons, tint the fight did not take 
place The\ give credit to the R'ija for his ‘warlike 
mentalitv’ and sa\ that he was quite prepared for the fight, 
but changed his mind at Ghaznin How he could go as 
far as Ghaznin without fighting a battle and then suddenh 
change his mind and enter into a humiliating trcat\ is not 
explained (See Politics m Pre-Mughal Tutus, b} Dr 
Ishwara Topa, pp 2S 29) It mav also be noted here that 
in this clash also the HindOs were the aggressors 

T The phenomenon of storm, rain and thunder, referred 
toabo\e, is said to ha\e been the direct result of 
MahmQds throwing a filth} thing in a clean fountain 
of water, haunted bv spirits This tale of wonder, 
is preserved in the Tiirtkh-t Yainmt, TCirikh 1 -Tt.rtshta 
and other historical works, as a relic of the past 
To be brief, it is said that there was a clean foun- 
tain of water which became tumultuous and gave 
rise to b’ack clouds, thunders and snow storms when- 
ever a filth} matter was thrown in it, that MahmOd, 
son of Subuktigln, who was aware of its qualities, 
caused it to be polluted, and that the results produced 
caused consternation in the HindQ armv who believed 
that their gods had become angr} with them and 
therefore sent snow-storms etc for punishing them 
This ‘tale of wonder’ would at once remind the 



M) tint J.upal hurts' If stood 'll* hast at the 
horrible vght .ind sm ‘•afetv in submission He 
sued for p* uci and his rrqu'si was ncccptid 
According to the p'nce trt.ttv that was conclud- 
ed, tin* k’flj i agrred to the follow in? conditions 
fl) to mv an indemnity of one milhon dirhams , 
( 2 ) to debtor fifty elephants. ' 5) to eerie some 
cities and fortn «ses smia'ed in his Kingdom, 
( lj to accept the ipnoimment of 'omt olheers 
in India b> Subuhtigln and (o) to Keep some of 


reader of a number of similar stories, such as the 
miraculous pitcher’, ‘the lake of wonder’ and ‘the well 
of wonder’ It records the sunnal of an ancient 
superstition, according to which A iifas i c, demons or 
draggons - half-human and half hnitc — residing in such 
natural rcscooirs ns springs, fountains, wells and lakes, 
got offended when am tiling dirts was thrown in them 
and poured forth their v rath in the form of such 
phenomena as tempests, whirlwinds, clouds and snow- 
storms It is told In the Buddhist travellers such as 
> Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang; and the contemporary 
Muslim trueller, Alberttni, had also heard of a well m 
the hills of rnrgluna, which waas haunted b\ spirits 
endowed with supernatural powers The phenomenon 
that caused consternation in Jaipfil’s army must ha\e 
been similar to that which dcstro\ed the Anglo Indian 
army in 1842 A C — a snow-storm, and the story that the 
gods of the Hindds had got anno>ed with them seems 
to hat e been set up w ith a view to frighten the Hindfl 
soldiers who had a firm faith not only m supernatural 
but also in unnatural and even anti-natural causes, and 
who felt sure that their gods were reallj angry with 
them For references to the tale of wonder vide TTirikli- 
i-Yaimm in E &. D , n, 20, T F i, 19, Dr Sachau’s 
translation of the Astir ttl Btiqtva, 235, and S 1 -ill H 
134 136 
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his relatu es with Subuktigin as hostages until the 
indemnity was paid 

Historians are unanimous on the point that 
when JaipSl returned safe!} to 
His breach his capital and found himself 

of faith and secure from external danger, he 

pums ment bought that the treat} could be 

set at naught at his own sweet will Behaving 
in a Kautilyan fashion and regarding the terms 
of the treat} as a scrap of paper to be torn 
to pieces, he not only refused to abide 

by them but also threw into prison the officers 
wffiom Subuktigin had left to see that the 
Raja lned up to his words This brazen 
breach of faith drew down upon him the w rath 
of the Ghaznawud oterlord w'ho marched 
against him in order to punish him for his 
perfidj * Jaip&l was not idling awax his time 
He had, in the meantime, prepared himself for 
the inewtable and enlisted the support of the 
Rajas of Delhi Ajmer, K&linjar and Ivanauj T 
He set out to recetxe the Afghan army with his 
hordes of Hindis In the engagement that was 

* At first Subuktigin did not beliexe the news of 
Jaipai’s betravai and, therefore, paid no heed to it. Accord- 
ing to 'Utbi, it was onh when he was cominced b\ the 
repeated accounts' that he had been defrauded and bamboo- 
zled that he marched against JaipSl to punish him for his 
‘wickedness’ and “mfidektv ’ 

# 

T T F , i, 20 It is, howexer, contended that Ajmer 
was not \ et founded It is said to bax e been founded m 
1100 A C (Indian Anttquar\, \x\\i, 162) 
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fought on the bank of the Indus, the allies suffer- 
ed a crushing defeat After victory, Subuhtigln 
levied heavy contributions on the neighbouring 
districts, received assurances from the Raja that 
he would remit tribute regularly to Ghaznln and 
amassed immense booty, including 200 war 
elephants. Leaving Peshawar under the com- 
mand of a trusted officer and putting 20,000 
horse at his disposal, the victor marched back 
to his native Ghaznln 

Politically considered, the result of this 
invasion was that a mighty Hindu 
Importance^ confederacy was defeated and 

SU victo' glnS t ^ ie su P erior >ty of the Musalmans 
' over the Hindus was established, and 
though India was not yet conquered, the right 
route to attack her was discovered, for Subuktigln 
was the first Muslim king who invaded India 
from the North-West Frontier It may also 
be noted here that in the first clash between 
Subuktigln and Jamal, the latter was the 
aggressor and the second was the direct outcome 
of his breach of faith * 

When Subuktigln ascended the throne 
of Ghaznln the Samamd power 
Relations with was on t h e W ane and the King- 

t{ overlord n,d ^ om Bukhara was m the 

throes of disintegration Amir 
Nuh, the Samamd King, was hemmed m by 
insurgents on all sides* and the governors of 


* T F, i, 27, and C H 1 , hi, 12 


the outlving provinces were in constant rebel- 
lion All this afforded a most fax ourable 
opportunity, to an ambitious leader for the 
realization of his~ ambitions, and the Amir of 
Ghaznln could ha\e successfully, hshed in the 
troubled waters Far from betra\ ing his oxer- 
lord he continued to acknowledge him as 
such and ga\e ample proof of his loxaltx and 
devotion b\ lending him a helping hand against 
his enemies When Abu 'All Slmjurl’' and 
Fa’iq, two seasoned intriguers joined hands 
against their overlord, Amir Nuh, the latter 
called m the aid of Subuktigin, who was ever 
readx to help him in his hours of need In 
response to his request Subuktigin set out 
wuth his forces and reached Herat, where the 
insurgents had mustered in strength He 
opened negotiations with Abu All and Fs. lq 
and proved himself a good peace-maker by 
pre\ ailing upon them to make peace with their 
overlord and to pay him an indemnity of 
15,000,000 dirhams Not long afterwards, 
however, Abu ’All m dated the terms of the 
peace-treaty and Subuktigin took the field 
against him in person, firmly determined to 
punish him for his perfidx The rebel put up 
a \igorous opposition, but a timelx attack, 
delivered bx Mahmud decided the dax against 
him When defeated and drixen to despair, 


* Sir \\ Haig calls him MdQ ’All SunjQr, which 
is without authority and hence incorrect (C H J,ui, 



he fled to Raiy and found shelter with Fakhr 
ud-Daulah The victorious father and son, 
viz , Subuktigln and Mahmud, triumphantly 
entered Herat, where they were accorded a right 
royal reception by the grateful Amir of 
Bukhara Amir Huh rewarded the services 
of Subuktigln by conferring upon him the 
government of Balkh and the title of Nfistr- 
ud-Din~waa-Daulah * and those of his son, 
Mahmud, by bestowing upon him the command 
of the troops of Khurasan and the title of 
Saif -ud-Daulah When Mahmud entered 
Nishapur he was taken by surprise by the 
forces of Aba ’All Slmytarl and Fa’iq and the 
town was occupied by them After this reverse 
Mahmud retreated to Herat and reorganized 
his forces there When Subuktigln learnt 
of this disaster, he marched post-haste and 
attacked Abu 'All Slmjurl Again a timely 
attack delivered bv Mahmud decided the day in 
his favour Fed up with fruitless struggles and 
humiliated by repeated reverses, both Abu ’All 
and his friend, Fa'iq, made pourparlers for peace 
to Amir Nuh When their ambassadors reached 
Bukhara, the Amir threw into prison the one sent 
by Fa’iq and received with marked respect the 
one sent by Abu 'All This was done with a 
view to breaking down their combination When 
Fa’iq learnt of the fate of his ambassador, he 


* Subuktigln already enjoyed the title of Mu’in ud- 
Daulah ( Vide Sachao The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, p 130) 
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tied to Ilak Khan and sought his interference, 
while \bu \ll was taken prisoner on his 
armal at Bukhara and made o\er to Subuktigln 
for safe custoc} Meanwhile Fa’iq had pre\ailed 
uoon llak Khan to launch an attack on Bukhara 
When Nuh heard of the impending in\asion of 
Bukhara b\ llak Khan, he again imohed the 
assistance of Subuktigin F\er willing to furnish 
proof of his fidelity, the Amir oi Ghaznln set out 
at the head of his arm\ to the help of his 
o\eriord On reacning Bukhara, howeter, he 
found tnat Amir Nuh had changed his mind 
and was not prepared to meet the in\ader 
under the ad\ ice of his minister, 'Abdullah bin 
Muhammad bin Uzair But for this, he w ould 
ha\e plunged himself into a decisue war 
against Ilak Khan He too, howe\er, now 
made peace with Ilak Khan and ceded all the 
Samanid territor\ to the east of Qatwan to 
him At the same time he also sent his son, 
Mahmud, to Bukhara at the head of 20 000 
horse to bring about the dismissal of the 
cowardK Yazlr, Abdullah Frigntened out of 
his w.ts, Amir Nuh dismissed 'Abdullah and ap- 
pointed another Vazir nominated b\ Subuktigln " 
A little later when Subuktigln and Mahmud 
were both awa\ from Khurasan, 'Abul Qasim, 
brother of Abu All Slmjurl, a\ ailed himself 
of their absence and occupied Nishapur wuthout 
encountering much opposition His success 
was, howe\er, short-ln ed, for he had to e\a- 


* T Y , 9S— 100 
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cuate the place on the arrival of Mahmud 
and his uncle, Bughrajuq,* from Herat 

Amidst these transactions, at the height of 
his power, Subuhtigln, who was 
Character & exhausted by the strain and stress 

Subuktieln °f ceaseless war and conquest, 

sank and quietly passed away in 
997 A C , bequeathing a fairly large and well- 
organized kingdom to his son, Mahmud He 
was a brave, righteous ana upright ruler, who 
combined in his person the qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman He ruled his kingdom with 
great prudence, justice and moderation for full 
twenty years He has gone down in history 
as an Amir-i-’ Adil or Just Ruler, who was 
adored and obeyed by his soldiers, whose 
sufferings he shared, and loved and respected 
by his subjects, whose interests he alwavs 
s tried to promote His loyalty and devotion 
to the Sam&md King, whom he acknow- 
ledged as his suzerain, stand in dramatic 
contrast to the treason and treachery of the 
Bukharan nobility in relation to their overlord 
and reflects great credit on his character 
Towards the close of his reign he had grown 
so strong that foreign potentates eagerly sought 
his friendship He was a really great lover of 
learning and an equally great patron of the 
learned His advice to his son Mahmud, who 
rose to be one of the greatest patrons of literature, 


* Vide T Y , 75-107, T M , 235 , Z A p , 58, T N , 
75 , and M G , 30-32 
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is particularly interesting He tola him to con- 
quer the hearts of the literarx luminaries of his 
kingdom bx looking after their welfare and 
carrying out their wishes, pointing out that his 
generosit\ in thi c sphere would immortalize his 
name * The treatment meted out b\ him to 
Abul Fateh, the Dabir of the Sumanid Chief, 
after the expulsion of Tughan from Bust is a glow - 
ing tribute to his patronage of learnings Later 
Muslim historians ha\ e triea to represent him 
as a champion of Islam whose principal oc- 
cupation was to wage ware with the infiaels 
of India and to propagate his religion with fire 
and sword despite the fact that he ‘never 
crossed the Indus and led onl\ two expedi- 
tions against the Hindus’ His hands were 
too full of affairs at home to allow him 
time to draw out his sw ord and propagate 
Islam in Inaia at its point It was only 
on tw o occasions that he had to fight the 
Hindus of India and that too for political 
reasons The first of his Indian expeditions 
was undertaken w r hen he was attacked by 
Raja Jaipal of Lahore and the second when 
the Raja oro\ed perfidious and \iolated the 
terms of the treat\ solemnly entered into 
after his defeat in the first expeaition Sir 
Haig is perfectly right msaung that ‘these 
expeaiuons were undertaken rather as measures 
of reprisal and for the purpose of secunn 


* T F, i, 31 
t See supra , p 8 
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his dominions than with any intention of pro- 
pagating the faith There is absolutely no 
doubt that as a good Muslim he was profoundly 
interested m the cause of Islam, but it will be 
too much to credit him with what he never did 
or attempted to do He did not propagate Islam 
in India at the point of the sword In fact he did 
not propagate it there even by peaceful means 
Apart from the fact that his sway was confined 
only to a fringe of the Indian Continent, the rest 
of which remained untouched by him, his political 
pre-occupations left him but little leisure to do so. 
This is the verdict of history 

From the preceding account it is evident 
that about the end of the 10th 
Retrospect century the Ghaznawid Empire 

was in the making The 
, Ghaznawids, with the solitary exception of 
Alptigln, the founder of the dynasty, were 
gradually exerting themselves and asserting 
their authority in the name of the SamSnid 
King Their motives were political and eco- 
nomic and not religious — creation of an indepen- 
dent empire of their own and its maintenance 
and not the propagation of Islam and its 
principles and practices in India They had 
but one end in view, t e , political aggrandize- 
ment, and they laboured to achieve it by all 
legitimate means The Samanid name and 
authority served their purpose well and they 
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exploited these words fullv to their best 
adxantage Unaer this political cloak the 
Ghaznawid power expanded unseen and without 
exciting jealousies or awakening ri\alr\ The 
main object of the growing Ghaznawia State 
xvas to strengthen itself and to cement its 
foundations and to de\elop itself into a powerful 
empire It was for purely political considera- 
tions that the Ghaznawid rulers acknowledged 
the suzerains of the Sam&nid King, otherw lse 
they had little regard for him or for his 
power and prestige This is borne out by 
the fact that they freed themsehes from the 
nominal political tutelage of the Ssmamd 
So\ereignty the moment they felt themsehes 
strong enough to curb the opposition of their 
enemies The foundations of the great Ghaznaw id 
Empire were laid by Subuktigln and the 
splendid superstructure was raised bv his more 
famous son and successor, M ahmud, under w horn 
it became a living force, a real symbol of 
power and a sure sign of authority 



CHAPTER II 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT- I 

^HIS CONQUESTS IN CENTRAL ASIA 


Mahmud is really 


the first remarkable 


^/introductor} 


figure in the history of Muslim 
India to claim our serious attention 


He was the real maker of the Ghaznnwid State 


and the first Muslim conqueror of a considerable 
part of India Under him the semi-independent 
State of Ghaznin rose to a full-fledged ana fully 
developed Ghaznawid Empire He picked up 
the pohc\ of his father, pursued it with prudence 
and carried it to its logical conclusion Though 
it is only in a limited sense tint he can be 
regarded as a ruler of India, yet the sandc-work 
he did and the ground he prepared for the 
establishment of a Muslim empire in India 


cannot be ignored, and it is mainh in this 
capacity that he deser\es a prominent place in 
Indian history 


Abu! Qfisim MahinOd was the eldest son 


bari} nfr 
of Mahmvld 


of Subuktigln from his wife who 
was the daughtet of an b/nr of 
Ztlbuhstfm * In ^pite of the efforts 


of his historian:. mediaeval as well as modern. 


' <V IOS, T I ,i,23 .ami T G , 3<J5 [{ is for thi 
riason that M.ahmQd was also known .as Mahmud i /. (bull ' 
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the early life of this mighty monarch of bis age 
still remains wrapped m obscurity A few stray 
facts bearing on the subject are known and they 
will not be out of place here He was born on 
the night between the 1st and 2nd of November, 
971 A He received his early education on 

orthodox lines under the tuition of a learned man 
Well-grounded in various branches of Islamic 
literature, he knew the Holy Quran by heart ana 
was fullv conversant with Muslim law and Tradi- 
tion His father was particularly keen about the 
education of his children He himself had 
instructed Mahmfid in the science of statecraft 
and crystallized its principles, as propounded by 
himself, into a Pand-N amah Mahmud, more- 
oxer, seems to have undergone a regular course of 
apprenticeship in the art of administration We 
find him acting as a deputy of his father 
during his absence from Ghaznln He was 
hardly' sexen y'ears of age at that time Later 
he xvas entrusted with the goxernment of the 
province of Zamln-Daxxar He xvas given a 

* Historians haxe spun some strange stones round 
the birth of MahmQd For instance, at one place it is 
recorded that his birth synchronized with the falling 
doxxn of an idol-temple at Waihand, and that shortlj 
before his birth Subuktigln saw m a dream a tree issmng 
out of the chafing-dish in his room and spreading out 
rapidly so as to overshadow the whole world, thus 
presaging the future iconoclast and conqueror’ (AT G , 34, 
note 3, T F , i , 23, and T N , 76 ) Such stones are not 
peculiar to the case of Mahmtld Similar stones are told 
about the birth of Alexander the Great (See Plutarch’s 
Lives, n, p 10+) 
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regular training m the military iarts and sciences 
of his day His skill and proficiency, as a 
swordsman, lance-fighter and marksman ,_were 
par excellence As a constant companion of his 
father in his military expeditions, he had picked 
up experience, which proved so useful in his 
career of conquest We have had occasions to 
meet him as a lieutenant of his father on a 
number of battle-fields During hts boyhood 
he gave a good account of his military genius 
by successfully conducting a punitive expedition 
against Ghur He acquitted himself creditabh 
m a battle that took place between his father 
and Jaipal near LamghSn in S86-S7 A C As 
a result, perhaps, of some court intrigue, he 
fell out With his father and was thrown 
into prison This estrangement was, however, 
short-lived The misunderstanding was soon 
removed and Mahmtid was restored to filial 
favours Mahmtid s services to the Samanid 
King against Abu 'All SlmjlirT and Fa’iq, in 
conjunction with his father, have been dealt with 
and need not be dilated upon here * He was at 
Nishapur and in the 26th year of his life when 
he heard the sad news of the death of his father f 


In accordance with the will made by 
Subuktigln a few days before 
his death, the nobles of Balkh 
raised his younger son, Ismail, 
to the throne and proclaimed him as their 


StriisRle for 
Succession 


* See supra, pp 16 ff 
t See M G , 3 4 ff 
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king With a view to strengthening his 
position, the new king did homage to his 
Samanid o\erlord and to win the good-will 
of ttie armv he la\ishl> distributed wealth 
imong his soldiers There was. how T e\er, a 
partv of the people who believed that fitness 
to rule was the first and foremost qualification 
for succession to the throne That part\ espoused 
the cause of Mahmud, who w’as the elder and 
decidedly the abler and more energetic of the 
two brothers Mahmud, who was no less 
ambitious than Ismail, refused to acquiesce in 
the settlement He w r rote a letter of condo- 
lence to his brother Ismail, assured him of his 
fraternal love and asked him to retain Balkn 
and cede Ghaznln to him in recognition of his 
Superior rights He also pointed out in that 
letter that he would not have disputed the will 
of his father if I=mail had possessed the requi- 
site qualifications for kingship The demand 
was not met and the rnal claimants referred 
the matter to the arbitrament of the sword At 
this juncture \bul Hans FarighunI, father-in- 
law of Mahmud, tried to patch up the differences 
between the tw'o brothers, but he was considered 
as an interested mediator and thus his efforts 
to bring about a compromise ended in smoke 
After that the two brothers mobilized their 
forces and advanced on Ghaznln from their 
respective places— Mahmud from Nishapur and 
Ismail from Balkh Before thev met on the 
battle-field, Mahmud won over his brother, Abul 
Muzaffar Nasr, the governor of Bust, and his 
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uncle Bughrajuq, the governor of Herat, and 
made a final attempt at compromise, but that 
too suffered the same fate His father-in-law 
had already thrown the weight of his power 
and influence on his side and now there was 
nothing to check him from asserting his clatms 
by force of arms The two armies, almost 
equal in numerical strength, met on the plain 
of Ghaznln and a well-balanced battle was 
fought in March, 998 A C. Ismail, who was 
more of a scholar than a soldier, held out 
heroically for the whole day, but eventually 
bowed before the calm and cool courage and 
superior generalship of his brother Towards 
the close of the day Ismail’s forces took to 
flight and he himself sought shelter in a fort , 
but feeling sure that he could not sustain a long 
siege, he threw himself at the mercy of his 
N brother, who had promised to treat him with 
kindness After winning a decisive victory, 
Mahmud placed Ismail ‘in nominal cofinement' 
and provided him with every comfort and 
convenience. About the end of 999 A C 
Ismail abused the indulgence shown to him 
by his brother and hatched up a plot against 
him Before the nefarious plan was put into 
practice, Mahmud got an inkling of the plot*' 

* I low MahmOd came to know about the plot is thus 
stated by ’Utbi — 

One day the Sultan went out hunting in company with 
Ismail and Nushtigin On the way he saw the latter 
putting his hand on the hilt of his sword and looking 
towards the former for isomc pre arranged signal MahmOd 
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and applied for reinforcements The Amir 
hastened to 'the scene for helping him and 
halted at Sarakhs Mahmud, who had occupied 
"NishSpur in the meantime, left it without fighting 
a battle and retreated to Marv-Rud * Nishapur 
was re-occupied by Begtuztm, who next marched 
to Sarakhs rejoin the Amir Suspecting the 
Amir of secretly favouring Mahmud, F&’iq 
and Begtuzun formed a plot against him, took 
him prisoner on the pretext of a meeting in 
connection with an 1 alleged problem ofi impor- 
tance -and then -enthroned Abul Fawarts Abdul 
Malik* a." yourtger 'brother of Amir Abul Haris 
MahmQd now took, up the cause pf the ex-Amir 
and proceeded to Sarakhs to punish Fa’iq vand 
Begtuzun < At his approach, both the traitors 
fled to Marv MabmQd pursued them thither 
and’actually 1 encamped in front of that place 
Before, however, the fight began the parties 
cfame to an tinderstanding, whereby Begtuzun 
was allowed to retain the command of the 
troops of KhurSfean as before and Mahmud was 
confirmed in his possession of Herat, Balkh, 
elc Thus ended theicampaign without achiev- 
ing the object for which it was launched t The 
peace concluded was short-lived It was broken 
as soon as the followers of the A mlr, instigated by 
Dara bin Qabus who was opposed to the terms 

* ’Utbl accounts for this unconditional retreat of 
MafimQd by saying that he disdained to deal the final 
blow tp the Samanids (T Y , 124) 

t See Z A , 60, and T M , 805 It ie stated that 
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genefal, Fa’iq, brought his schemes to an 
abrupt close At the end of October, 999 A C 
Ilak Khan conquered Bukhara, captured the 
Amir together with his kith and kin and put an 
end to the Samamd Dynasty Abu Ibrahim 
Ismail al-Muntasir, son of Amir Nub, who had 
managed to escape from the custody ot llak 
Khan, made abortive efforts to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of his familv In Khwarizm he enlisted 
the support of those who still clung to the cause 
of the Samamds With their help he attacked 
Bukhara, but failed to take it Thereafter he 
attacked Nishapur and inflicted a defeat on 
Nasr on February 25, 1001 A C When, 

however, MahmCtd arrived with reinforcements, 
he fled to Jurjan In September next he appeared 
again in Khurasan At his approach Nasr eva- 
cuated Nishapur and applied for reinforcements 
Mahmhd sent Abu Sa’id Altftntash to bis 
help and the combined forces made an attack 
on Muntasir, who suffered a crushing defeat 
and took to flight Ere long he came back 
from Jurjan, whither he had fled, and took 
Sarakhs He was defeated by Nasr and many 
of his officers, including Abul Qasim, were 
taken prisoners and sent to Ghaznln Muntasir 
tried his luck in Transoxiana and other places, 
but failure followed him' everywhere He 
now made an appeal forthelp\ta MaJimucJ who^ 
issued instructions to the governor of Herat to 
join forces with him in his venture against llak 
Khan Without waiting for reinforcements, 
he marched against Bukhara and after suffering 
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heavy losses returned to Khurasan. To put 
I a stop to the disturbances he was creating in 
his new dominions, Mahmud sent a large 
• army against him He fled to Jurjan and 

made yet another unsuccessful attempt to 
recover Bukhara. His stormy career was cut 
short by an Arab m the Ghuzz desert 


Dealings with 
the Khans of 
Turkistfin 


After the conquest of Bukhara bj Ilak 
Khan 1- and that of Khurasan by 
Sultan Mahmud, the two great 
conquerors of their day exchanged 
friendh greetings and accepted 
the river Ox us as the boundary -line between 
their kingdoms To strengthen this friendship, 
Mahmud married the daughter of Ilak Khan 
But the Khan coveted the province of Khurasan 
so much that even this matrimonial alliance did 
not exercise an\ check on his ambitions No 
sooner had Mahmud marched against Multan, 
than he detailed two divisions of his army against 
Khurasan — one under the command of his 
brother, Chaghartigln, and the other under that 
of his relative, Subashltigln The two generals 
conquered Balkh and Herat and with their 
conquest the whole of Khurasan passed into 
the hands of Ilak Khan MahmQd had 
anticipated this invasion and had therefore 
issued necessary instructions to his officers before 
his departure from Ghaznln As soon as he 


* Muslim historians call these Khfins of Turkistfin 
' -Yfrfisivfibl Turks’ and modem historians call them 
‘Qarfi-Khfinids ’ (ill G , 47, p 3) 
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the people of Transoxiana against the tyranny 
of ’Ailtigln provided a most plausible pretext and 
MahmGd marched against Samarqand where 
'Ailtigln had taken his stand At Ins approach 
'Ailtigln took to flight, but his wife and children 
were taken prisoners and treated with respect 
consistent with their position. Qadir Khan of 
Kashghar and MahmGd exchanged greetings 
and cemented their friendship by matrimonial 
alliances While MahmGd married his daughter, 
Zainab, to Qadir Khan's son,Bughra Khan,* Qadir 
Khan gave one of his daughters in marriage to 
Muhammad, son of MahmGd f Hardly had 
MahmGd left Samarqand for Ghaznln when 
'Ailtigln emerged from his retreat, defeated 
Qadir Khan and took possession of Samarqand. 
Qadir Khan sought but failed to secure the 
support of MahmGd, because the latter was about 
to proceed against Somnath On his return, 
however, MahmGd sent a large force to Qadir 
Khan who defeated ’Ailtigln and compelled him 
to come to terms Thereafter Qadir Khan 
continued to be friendly towards MahmGd 


The Ma’mGnids, * e , the rulers of Jurjaniy- 
yah, were at first the feudatories 
The iMa monies ^ gamanids but became 

0 Jur ' amyvab independent later on One of 
them, Abul Hasan 'All, married MahmGd’s 


* His original name was YagMntigin ( T M , 230) 
t For marriage ceremonies etc , see Z A , 83-84, and 
T M ,230-31 
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sister called Kah-Kaljl His brother Abul Abbas, 
who succeeded him, married his widow and pro- 
fessed to possess profound respect for Mahmud 
When, howe\er, the Sultan asked him to 
acknowledge him as his overlord he referred 
the matter to a council of officers who refused 
to submit to foreign joke When the soldiers 
learnt of this, thev mutinied, but were silenced 
bj a laush distribution of gold This was, 
howe\er, a lull before the storm that was jet 
to come Finding himself between the de\il 
and the deep sea ’Abbas contracted a secret 
alliance with the Khans of Turkistdn When 
Mahmtld heard of this secret alliance, he set 
out with a huge armj against Balkh But 
for the timelj intervention of the Khans of 
Turkistan Mahmud would have dealt a decisive 
blow to his brother-in-law ’Abbas had now 
no alternative but to submit He acknowledged 
Mahmud as his suzerain and inserted his 
name in the Khutba The soldiers, who had 
been silenced onlv with gold, regarded this 
submission as a standing insult to the honour 
of their countrv Thej’ advanced on the capital 
and perpetrated a number of atrocities which 
culminated in the assassination of ’Abul Abbas 
On hearing of the tragic fate of his vassal 
and brother-in-law, MahmQd marched against 
Khwarizm at the head of his armj’ Before 
taking action he arranged the safe return of 
his sister and secured the neutrahtj of the 
Khans of Turkistan The regicides inflicted 
heavj' losses on the Ghaznavvid forces, but 
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ultimately victory sided with the Sultan The 
rebels were completely crushed and the mur- 
derers of ’Abul Abbas were put to the sword 
The government of Khwanzm and Jurjftmv^ah 
was entrusted to Amir Hajib AltuntSsh, who 
had distinguished himself in the fight, and the 
title of Khwari7mshah was conferred upon him 
in recognition of his services After introducing 
necessary administrative changes and making 
apoointments and transfers, Mahmud marched 
back to Ghaznln 


Abu Naar Muhammad bin Asad-ash-Shar 


Conquest of 
Ghnr=histan 


was wise enough to bow before 
the rising star of Sultan MahmQd 
He acknowledged the Sultan as 


his suzerain and read the Khutba in his name 


But his son. Shah Muhammad, the younger 
Shar, offended MahmOd by refusing to accom- 
pany him on an expedition and behaving 
improperly when called upon to explain his 
conduct As a result, Gharshistan’ 1 ' was attacked 


The elder Shar submitted, but the younger 
took position in an almost inaccessible hill- 
fort and from there offered resistance The 


fort was besieged and a breach was made 
in one of its outer walls The garrison 
held out heroically, but eventually they sought 
safety in surrendering themselves Shah Muham- 


mad was made captive along with a number 


* Oharshist m is also called Gharjistan and Gharj ash 
Shar in some accounts 
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of Ins officer 1 : and sent to Mastang,* where lie died 
some tune I-ner Gharshist.ln was annexed to 
tne Gha-naw id Empire ana pheen in charge of 
\oul Hasan-al-Manl’i, go\ernor of Mar\-l\ud, in 
1012 \ C The clcier Shir was taken to Gh 1 7 - 
nln ind treated with marked respect 


The origin of the SaijQqs is shrouded in the 


The fi'e of 
the SaljQis 


of antiqmt\ There 
conflicting accounts 
Of them, the most 
\n important section 


thick mis; 
are scxcral 
about them 

probable seems to be tins 
of the Gliucr tribe shot off from the parent-stock 
under their leiacr, mmed Siljuq, after whose 
name it came to be known h^cr on, and migrat- 
ed to Transoxiana and settled down there \t 
times the\ rendered help to tne bam'inids in their 
wars with their neighbours of Turkistfm Bv 
lending a helping hand to ’Alltigln in his con- 
quest of Bukhara, lsrn.Il son of Saquq acquired 
immense influence at Bukhara When Mahmud 
marched against Transoxiana, ’Alltigln managed 
to make good his escape but Israil fell into his 
hands, was taken prisoner and sent to the fort of 
Kalanjar T According to an account, the Saljuqs 
were either induced or forced to migrate to the 
south of the Oxus and settle down in Khurasan 


• Mastanp is situated in modern BalQchistdn 

T This K ilanjar nas different from the fort of k ilinjar, 
situated in Bundhelhhand It was situated to the north of 
Jhelum in the pass Icadinr* into kashmir {Vide M G , 64 
foot note) 
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Itseems more probable, however, that thej remain- 
ed in Transoxiana, owning allegiance to the Sultan 
and waging wars on their own account til) the 
close of his reign when they began to make 
encroachments upon his immediate possessions 
Lest they should become a menace to his power, 
Mahmud led a number of expeditions against 
them personally and defeated them in many 
battles They were held in check at that time 
and they could not enter Khurasan in force until 
the accession of Sultan Mas'Gd to the throne * 


When Bughrajuq, the governor of FOshanj, 


Conquest 
of S’lst.in 


had gone to help MahmDd in his 
struggle foT the throne, his pro- 
vince was occupied by Tahir son of 


Wall-ud-Daulah AbCi Ahmad Khalaf bin Ahmad, 


the governor of Sistan, who had become indepen- 


dent after the fall of the Samanids After his 


accession MahmQd helped Bughrajuq and enabled 
him to recover his province, but he pursued the 
enemy in a state of drunkenness and got killed 
In December, 999 A C. Mahmud marched against 
Khalaf and forced him to purchase peace on pay- 
ment of 100,000 dinars as indemnity After that 
the Sultan returned to his capital Subsequently 
a quarrel took place between Khalaf and his 
son, Tahir, and the father managed to imprison 
his son and put him to death Infuriated by this* 


* See K T , ix, 266 68 and 321 ff , T N , 116 ff, T G , 
434-35 , Z A , 84 ff , and IZttcy of Islam , », 168 fF 



ncu of khalaf, the people united MahmQd to 
rescue them from his tv rannv In response, the 
buuan s C , out at the head of his nrm\ and laid 
siege to the fort of bbtan khalaf oflercd a stub 
born resistance, but sought safetv in submission 
MahmOo expended bun his pardon, allow en him 
to retain his riches and scat him to JOrjanan at 
his ow n ctioice \fter appointing Ilapb QinjI 
as governor of SlSv'tn, the Sultan went back to 
Glia-mln Not long after his departure a rebellion 
broke out in that province ann MahmQd had to 
take the field in person lie put down the rebel- 
lion ano massacred a large number of the rebels 
Placing the prov incc in charge of his ow n brother 
Nasr, Mahmud returned to Ghaanln 

According to the Tilrikh-i-Guzldah when 
khalaf bin Ahmad of Slstan was 
defeated bv MahmQd, he address- 
c 0 f 'suitnr ’ cd the \ ictor ns 'Sultan'- an appel- 
lation w hich signifies authoritj or 
power-and the latter liked it and adopted it as his 
title, giv ing up that of Avar* Bamawl, on the 
other hand, w ould ha\ e us behev e that the Khalifa 
of Baghdad (Al-Oadir Billah) confirmed MahmQd 
in the government of Khurasan and Slstan, sent 
him a robe of honour and also conferred upon 
him the title of 'Sultan' in honour of his victor} 
over \bdul Malik t This seems to be impro- 
bable for the simple reason that Mahmud never 

* T G , 396, and Coins of G1 cizm /vi/igs, 5 
T S A V A , 9, foot note 


used this title in his coins and remained content 
with the title of Amir, with which the Khalifa 
distinguished him + There is a strong tradition 
that Mahmud was the first king who styled him- 
self as bultiln f 


Conquest 
of GbQr 


Muhammad bin SQrl.J the ruler of Mandlsh 
(eastern GbQr), acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Subuktigln, but 
renounced allegiance after his 
death and adopted a hostile attitude In 1011 
A C Mahmud marched against him The 
Ghunds pooled their resources, offered him a 
united front and inflicted a defeat on AltQntash 
who led the advance-guard. Mahmud joined 
him immediately afterwards and their combined 
forces defeated the Ghurids in some engagements 
After these reverses, Ibn Stirl retired to the 
inaccessible hills from where he could not be 
dislodged Mahmud resorted to a ruse He turned 
back and feigned flight The simple unassuming 
Ghhrids now rushed out in pursuit of the 
Ghaznawids, and when they reached a plain 
Mahmud turned round and made a desperate 
charge on the disorderly hordes and scattered 
them pell-mell Ibn Surl, his son and officers 
were taken prisoners and sent to Ghaznln Abti 
’All son of Ibn Surl, who had quarrelled with 


i C HI, in, 14, foot-note 

t S N , 44, K T , i\, 92, T N , 75; and W Barthold’s 
Turkestan, 271 

t 'Utbi calls him simply Ibn Sorl Also see M G, 
70, foot-note 4 
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h « famer and »*\Ucn refuse it Ghaznln, was 
n id<- goxLrimr ol Mannish in 1015 \ C 
M annum tracked hhw.mln.* captured some 
forts uui returned to Gna~nln Some time later 
Hu. norm-no'ern part of Ghtir, called Tab, 
was conquered in M ts Od and almost the whole 
ol Gnur excepting jierhaps the inaccessible 
ulterior, w is annexed to the Gharnawm Umpire i 


deduction 
of Qusd u 


Ou^nAr w ic enmerad into a ncnendencx 
of Gha~nSn b\ Subuktigln In 
1010-11 \ C its ruler renounced 
allegiance and withheld tribute at 
the instigation of link Kh'in In December, 101 1 
\ C M minim mobilized hi*' forces against it 
ano laid siege to its tort Its ruler offered suo- 
mission and promised to pax 15,000 000 atrhamst 
is an indemmtx to delixer fifteen elephants and 
to remit the annual tribute regularlx In return 
for all this lie was allowed to retain Ins kingdom 
as a dependence of Ghaznln 


In 1020 \ C MahmOd undertook an expedi- 
tion against ‘the pleasant xallexs’ 
Conquest of the 0 f t h c nx ers N ur and Qlr.lt it While 

Mnand OiVaT die ruler of the Olr.lt x tllcx offered 
submission ana accepted Isl.lm 


!> This was the south western district of GhOr 
r (Pir 1 . If G 72, foot note -?) 

T I hut , 70 f T 

2 T 1 J50 51 Tliat the amount is rather exap 

perated admits of no doubt 

5 These rwersare in modern kufiristln 
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with most of his men, that of the Ndr valley 
adopted a hostile attitude, but had to bow before 
the might and means of Mahmud The people 
of these valleys worshipped the lion and were 
apparently Buddhists who worshipped the Sakija 
Sinha (lion), the Buddha MahmQd appointed 
a number of teachers to acquaint them with the 
rudiments of Islam and returned to Ghaznln * 


At the end of the year 1019 A C Mahmod 
marched against the Afghans, t 
Expedition who inhabited the region between 

Afghans 6 Ghaznln and the Indus He in- 
flicted a most severe chastisement 
on the Afghans who used to make raids into the 
frontier towns of the Ghaznauid Empire and had 
become so daring as to waylay the Imperial forces 
on their way back from Kanauj It is said that 
very few, except women and children, escaped 
the terrible execution ordered by the Sultan 


Relations with 
the ZiySrids 


Subuktigln had promised Shams-ul-Ma’all 
Abul Hasan QabQs bin Washm- 
glr bin Ziy3r to restore his 
kingdom (Jurjan and Tabanstan) 
to him, but died before fulfilling the promise 
MahmQd wanted to do what was left undone 
by his father on account of his death, but accom- 
plished nothing. QabOs was, however, able to 
occupy Jurjan in August, 998 A C and to 




* Z A, 78-79 

t They were neither Ghilzais nor GhQnds as erro- 
neously supposed by some scholars (See M G ,76, f n l) 
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establish his swa\ o\ er Tabaristan and Jibal He 
was not destined to enjo\ a long reign He was 
deposed by the army and his son, Minuchihr, 
was raised to the throne Mahmud took up the 
cause of Dara, another son of Oabus, who had 
quarrelled with his father and taken refuge at 
Ghaznln But Minuchihr disarmed his opposition 
by recognizing him as his suzerain and promising 
to pay 50,000 ditulrs annually as tribute A little 
later Mahmud married one of his daughters 
to him Once, when the fall of Raiy created 
misgiMngs in his mind, Minuchihr adopted a 
defiant attitude, but made ample apologies and 
paid a fine of 500,000 dinars to appease his 
overlord * 

The rulers of Mekran w'ere the feudatories 
of the Buwaihids After the fall of 
-with t e the Buwaihids, one of them, viz , 

Mekrgu Ma’dan, acknowledged Subuktigln 

as his suzerain On Subuktigln’s 
death he renewed allegiance to his successor, 
Mahmud On his owm death one of his sons, named 
Tsa, defeated the other, called Abul Mu’askar, 
and forced him to seek shelter in Slstan Mah- 
mud w’as at that time away in India on his 
expedition against Somnath On his return to 
Ghaznln w r hen Abul Mu askar waited upon him, 
he treated him w ith kindness Lest the Sultan 
should raise Abul Mu’askar to the throne, Tsa 
acknowledged Mahmtid as his overlord He was 


* T Y , 27S-80 and 233, and T ill , 245-46 
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then called upon to provide maintenance for his 
brother and was confirmed in the government of 
MehrSn Towards the close of Mahmud’s reign 
when he was harassed by the Saljuqs, ’Isa de- 
clared his independence, which was ensured for 
some time on account of Mahmud’s death 


On the death of Fakhr-ud-Dau)ah, the Bu- 
waihid ruler of Raiy, his widow 

Ra”y, U Hama- was aliowed to govern his do- 
dan& Isfahan minions as a regent of his minor 
son, Majd-ud Daulah Mahmud 
was too clever to risk his reputation bv leading 
his forces against a defenceless widow This 
magnanimity was not, however, extended to her 
son when he grew to manhood and assumed the 
reins of kingship on the death of his mother 
His reign was a continuous scene of mis- 
government Terrorized by the Dailamite troops, 
he invoked the aid of Sultan Mahmud The 
Sultan, who w’as w-aiting for such an opportunity, 
immediately sent an army under the command 
of Hajib ’All who took him captive and sent him 
to Ghaznln, from where he was sent to India 
Then followed a ruthless persecution of the 
Carmathians, Batinls and Mu’tazilites and a 
wholesale destruction of their literature * The 
chiefs of the neighbouring places came forward 
and owed allegiance to him But ihe ruler of 
Abhar, Sarjahan, ShabrazOr and Zanjant, named 


* See z A ,9\ ,K T , ix, 262 , and ,17 G , S3 
, the local. t> of these places, vide The Lands 

oj the Eastern Caliphate , by G Le Srange, p 221 



Ibrahim bm Marzuban of Dailam, g fntiV v 
known as “Salar”, had the audaci'tv tn ’J 1 
to incur the displeasure of Mahmfid ttiu M t * 
to owe allegiance to him His destruction l n 
therefore decided upon and a large aniu . " 
sent against him under the command of '*'' 
old rival of his, called Marzuban 6m H 


an 




who had sought shelter with the Sultan 
punish him for his patriotism Forimne Uj 
alliance with some of the leading chiefs f T 
Dailamites, Marzuban marched 0 againn 1 
rival and captured Qazwln without experu. |l 
much opposition Meanwhile, Mahmhd remrn'a 
to his capital and, availing himself of his ah ^ 
the Salar emerged from his retreat ln n" nC< ’ 
on his rival a sharp defeat and occupied 
Prince Mas’Qd, who was placed m charce^f 
the new province and entrusted with the™ i 
of reducing the remaining parts of the Bu^ ^ 
territory, opened his regime bv leadino'^ 
expedition against him in conjunction 0 3n 
Marzuban He laid siege to the stronghold 
the Salar had taken shelter, but the p at Cte 
held out heroically and frustrated the e (r S ° n 
of the besiegers Failing to take the f ott °! ls 
storm, Mas’ud resorted to underhand m ^ 
and achieved his object Holding out high hr, 3115 
to some of the responsible officers of the 
and thus winning them over to his side t* 
acquainted himself with the vulnerable rl. he 
of the fort and commenced operations in t|!i' 
earnest Finding himself betrayed byh $ 
officers, the gallant Salar came outs" k|) 



and made a desperate charge on the besiegers 
He was, however, defeated and taken prisoner 
His son offered submission and promised to pay 
tribute Mas’ud next attacked and occupied 
HamadSn after inflicting a defeat on the deputy 
of ’Ala-ud-Daulah bm Kakawaih* The turn of 
Isfahan came next ’Ala-ud-Daulah was allowed 
to retain it at the recommendation of the Khalifa 
of Baghdad on the condition that he would pay 
a sum of 20,000 dinars annually as tribute 
Meanwhile, Mahmud breathed his last (30th April, 
1030 AC) and Mas’ud marched to Nisbapur 
to make a bid for the throne f 


> His full name was Abu Ja’far Muhammad but 
DushmanziySr and was also known as simply Ibn 
K&kawaih The famous philosopher Abfl ’All Sin 5 
(Avicenna) flourished at his court under his patronage 
(K T , iv, 279, and Tarikh-ul-Hukama, by AJ-Qifti, 
pp 419-26 ) 

t K T , iv, 262 : 63 and 279, T ill , 11-25 and , 
359, T N , 87 Baihaqi also states that Mas’fld was left 
at Raiv with an ill-equipped army of only 2,000 
{ T M , 258) 
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SULTAN- MAHMUD THE GREAT— II 

HIS INN NS10NS OF INDIN. 

Aiptigln and ms successors had led a number 
of expeamons against the frontier 
Introdnctorv towns of India ana Subnktigin 
nad ‘fought numerous battles 
witn Raja Jaipal of Waihind (modern Huna) ana 
extended his kingdom as far as Lam gh an It 
was left for Mahmud to continue the forwara 
poucv of his father ana to carrj his conquests far 
into the interior of India W hen tne Khalifa of 
Baghdaa recogniaea him as an independent ruler 
in 999 A C ‘he made it incumbent upon him- 
self to lead an expedition against India e\er> 
x ear In pursuance of tms resolution ne lea 
not less tnan seventeen expeaitions against Inaia 
and it must be recorded to ms credit that in none 
of tnem ne suffered a defeat. T 


* This is what ’Utbl savs (T Y , 134) The transla- 
tion of trus passage in E & D (VoL II r p 2~) is 
inaccurate, and it has misled many in that it implies that 
MahraCa took a rotr to undertale a ro 7 y war against Hind 
every and casts a naio of Jirdd on or rather gives a 
•one 1 - of religious fanaticism to nanat were purelv secular 
exploits (ITcc Chapter IN*) 

T Tne accounts of MahmQa s seventeen (not twelve 
ss erroneoush stated bv some hismnarts) expeditions 
against India, as given in the contempo-arv chronicles 
and later histones, are matenallv discrepant. Their 
number bug _ dates cuffer in different accounts, the 



The first of his Indian expeditions was direct- 
ed against the frontier towns and 
I ow £ s of forts of the Khyber Pass in the 
y er ass month of September, 1000 A C 
It resulted in the capture of several places Having 
entrusted the government of the newly conquered 
territory to an able officer, MahmQd returned to 
Ghaznln with as much booty as he was able to 
collect Y 

jatpal, the Raja of Waihtnd, whom Subuk- 
figin had twice defeated and 
(2) Peshawar reduced to submission, was no 
longer friendly Muhammad bin 
’All, the reputed author of the Mapna-t/l-Ansflb, 
informs us that after the death of Amir 
Subukttgfn, Raja Jatpal tried to win back what 


spoils obtained by the SultSn in each of them have been 
variously estimated — in some so exaggerated as to stagger 
our imagination— , and the names of persons and places are 
too often corrupted, confused and carelessly recorded by the 
scribes I have exercised the greatest care in reconciling 
these conflicting and even contradictory accounts and tried 
to be accurate as far as possible 

* Gardizi is the only contemporary chronicler who 
makes a mention of thts expedition Fenshtu and 
Niz5m-ud dtn Ahmad are the two later historians who 
have reproduced ijt _ in their works They seem to have 
drawn upon Gardlzi's Zant-ul-AUibar , but both of them 
have made some mistakes in copying it Sir W Haig 
(C H 7,111, 13) regards this expedition as ‘apocryphal* 
without assigning any good reasons It was not made 
much of by the contemporary chroniclers obviously 
hecause it was a comparatively minor expedition, con- 
fined only to the frontier towns of India 
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the Amir had conquered from him and attacked 
Mahmud, who set out from Ghaznln at the head 
of his army to repel the invasion * The army of 
the Raja is said to have consisted of 30,000 foot, 
12,000 horse and 300 elephants The two armies 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Peshawar and 
in a fierce fight that took place between them on 
the 27th of November, 1001 A C, the Hindus 
were defeated and put to flight Their Raja, with 
fifteen of his sons and grandsons, was made cap- 
tive and sent to ‘a slave market’ in Khurasan 
^ old there f o iJSClrUzirlrs 1 t The spoils were ‘beyond 

Mcrjina-iiI-Aiisab quoted by Dr M Nazim in 
M G , 87, foot-note 1 

T The original word of which the English equi- 
valent is taken to be ‘a market’ is Man-Yffstd, 
■which has puzzled a number of competent scholars 
On the authority of the 3ISS of the Tabqilt-i Nastrt, 
Raverty assures us that ‘nearly e\er\ copy’ has the word 
'Man-YcrzitT While translating the relevant passage, Sir 
H Elliot ( E & D , 11, 270) has erroneously written 
‘Yazd’ for ‘ Man-Yasid ’ On the authority of the HISS 
of the Tabqat t-Nastn, Raverty calls it 'Mait-Yaci(T, and 
relying on the MS of a qasida of ‘Unsun, Dr M NSzim 
calls it Mlrand Both these scholars ha\e taken it to be the 
name of a place This is perhaps because it is followed by 
the word KhurSsSn in the original text On the authority 
of the Gluyas-ul Ltigbdt and the Muyyad ul-ruzalci, Pro- 
fessor Hodi\ala (S I M H , xm-xiv and 191-93) takes it 
to mean a market, an auction, and an auctioneenng 
room’ and, after discussing the point at length, comes to 
the conclusion that “jayapala was publicly exposed at 
one of the slave auctions m some market m Khuras&n, just 
like thousands of other Hindu captives” His conclusion 
is confirmed by Isaml, the author of the Futidi-us-Salatin, 
a metrical history of Mediaeval India (1000 1349 AC), 
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all bounds of calculation' They included, tntef 
aha, sixteen* precious necklaces of pearls, one 
of which was of ‘enormous value ’ The Raja 
was restored to lus kingdom on the conditions 
that he would pay 250,000 dinars as ransom 
and give fifty elephants jaipftl was then" 
"allowed to go to "his capital , but in order t« 
ensure the fulfilment of the conditions of the 
peace-treaty, the Sultttn detained two princes, a 
son and a grandson of the Raja, as hostages 
After spending the winter months at Waihind and 
reducing the neighbouring places, MahmOd re- 
turned to Ghaznlmn the spring of the same year 
Humiliated bv repeated reverses, the Raja sank 
low m the eyes of his subjects ‘who refused to 


written in 1350 A C century nnd recently lighted upon and 
published by Dr Mahdi Hussain of Agra The relevant 
verses are — 


0 Buy j ) J b JHoj 

1 ; J b* 3 * ) h) j p 


Xa*. 

•V Ij J/* 


In view of all this, it is impossible to agree with Dr M 
N iztm who says that “the sale of Jaipal meant only the 
fixing of his ransom "(AI G, 87) The object of MahmOd 
seems to have been to intimidate the Raja so that he might 
yield to his demands unconditional!} 

* Dr M NSzim erroneously gives the number of the 
necklaces captured as ‘fifteen’ (M G , 87) One necklace, 
which was of ‘enormous value’, was taken from the Raja 
himself and fifteen from his relatives Hence sixteen is 
the correct number ( T F , i, 24), 
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acknowledge a king who had been a captive in 
the hands of the Muslims’ and being fed up with 
his lot, he solemn!} made over his kingdom 
to his son, Anandpal, mounted a funeral pyre 
and burnt himself to death in the customary 
manner of his proud race * 

BijI Rai, the Raja of Bhativa,f had been on 
good terms with Subuktigln 
(3) Bhstiya When, therefore, MahmQd at- 
tacked Jaipal he expected aid fiom 
his father s friend On being disappointed, the 
Sultan marched against him to punish him ‘for 
his failure to support him *| At his approach the 
gallant Raja came out of his fort and offered a 
pitched battle to the invader The battle raged 
for three davs and the Raja defended his posi- 
tion very bravely, but on the fourth day a 


* T Y , 159, Z A , 56, and T F i, 24 
f See supra, p 11, note Bhera seems to be a more pro- 
bable identification of BhStija, for the capture of Waihind 
had just ‘opened Mahmud s wav into the Northern Punjab’ 
and ‘he had not ev en crossed the Indus’, and it is difficult 
to believe how he could have penetrated as far as Uchch, 
Bhatinda, Bhatner or Bhawalpur, which have been offered 
as identifications of Bhativa bj different scholars Each 
of the said four places is at a distance of hot less than 300 
miles from Waihind and it would not have been possible 
for the SultSn to reach there “without possessing a single 
base of operations ,anv means of keeping up his 

communications or of p r eventmg the rulers whose tern- 
tones he had invaded from cutting off his retreat ’’ (See 
S /-JI H , 13S-39 ) 

* C H 7 , in, 14 
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desperate charge led by the Sultan decided the 
day in his favour The Raja took to flight and 
found refuge in a fort, which was surrounded by 
a broad deep ditch The Sultan laid siege to 
the fort and ordered that the ditch be filled w ith 
earth, stones and trees The satisfactory pro- 
gress of this process depressed the spirits of the 
Raja who fled to a forest,* leaving the garrison to 
defend the fort But he was not safe even there, 
for his whereabouts were soon discovered and he 
was pursued to the place where he was sheltering 
himself Surrounded by Muslim soldiers on all 
sides and feeling sure that he would soon be 
taken prisoner, “the high-spirited ' Raja turned 
his sword against his own breast and stabbed 
himself to death f Deserted by their Chief, the 
garrison also got depressed and allowed the 
invader to occupy the fort without facing 
much opposition “No quarter was given to 
the enemy (HindQs) and only those who embrac- 
ed Islam escaped the vengeance of the con- 
querors*’J Enormous booty, including 120 


" T ^ i 210 Gardl/I [Z A G7) says that the 
RSja fled (o the bank of the river Slsmd, “which,’ 
according to Dr M NSnm “might be the old name 
of the river Hakra ’’ (ilf G , 100, n 8 ) Tcnshta substitutes 
the word Sind (Indus) for Sasmd (T F , i , 24) 

f T Y , 210, and Z A , 67 It is difficult to 
reconcile this heroic act of the "high spirited" Raja 
with his flight from the fort .at the approach of the 
invader 

J ill G , 101 Mark the nature of conversion 
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elephants, fell into the hands of the Motors * 
After the \ictorv the Sultan staxed there for 
sometime to subjugate the surrounding places 
During his ‘’tay he is said to hate “appointed 
teachers to instruct the converts in the rudiments 


* Referring to this bootx, Dr M Karim sa>s 
that “the share of the Sultan alone amounted to 120 
elephants besides gold, silxer and arms" (flj G 101) 
This statement corn ex « the impression that there a ere 
some more elephants as well, forming the share of others 
Dr Nazim seems to ha\e followed Sir H Elliot who 
has expressed the same x tew in a foot-note in E & D , n, 30 
which reads “Ferishta saxs 280 (elephants w ere captured) 
and Mirkhond 120, but does not notice that this was the 
personal share of the Sultan ' In xiew of the well-known 
fact that in those dajs all elephants formed the property 
of the king and no private indixidual had the right to 
keep them, it was absurd to point out the personal 
share of the Sultan Altogether 120 (or 2S0 according 
to Gardlzl and Fenshta) elephants were captured and 
all of them ipso facto belonged to the Sultan Not a 
single one went to anxone else The words “personal" and 
“alone" used bj Sir H Elliot and Dr Nazim respectixelx 


are highh misleading 'Utbl has used the words 
and in the original Arabic text (Delhi Litb , 260) the> 
are not qualified bx am such word the equivalent of which 
max be “personal" or “alone " All that Gardlzl ( Z A , 67) 
sa>s is that 2S0 elephants were captured In the kewal 
Kishor edition of the Tanklt-t-Fcnslifa, Vol i, p 24 the 
number of elephants captured is i e two 

times twentx and eight), xxhich work out to be 120 and not 
280, unless — > is taken to be a mistake for For the 
ro)al prerogatixe about the keeping of elephants, vide E & 
D , ii, 40, in, 77, 91 92, 120, 235, 316, ix, 504, T A r (Raxer 




_£,£ teiSJU. ’* When he left for Gharnln he 

f (_rcd great losses on the way, m the first 
phee because the Indus was in flood and it 
exacted a hea\j toll, and secondl> because 
\bul Fateh DaQd, the ruler of AlukSn, blocked 
the passage of his army through his territories 
and augmented its sufferings f Thus after suffer- 
ing mans hardships and sustaining many losses, 
the Sultan reached Ghaznln about the middle 
of 1005 A C 

Shaikh Hamid LawiJ had cultivated friendly 
( Mulun relations with Amir Subuktigln 
J J ’ ' r ' and thus secured his position in 
bind and Muhfln But his grandson, Abul 
Fateh Daud bin Nnsir, reversed this cautious 
policv and gave offence to Sultan Mahmud 
b\ embracing the Carm&thian creed, entering 


f I hid , and T Y, 210 Note that conversion 
precedes preaching and propaganda 

t 7v T , ix, 149 

i Ferishta (T F , i, 24) has erroneously written 
‘Lodi and the error has been repeated bv Sir \V Haig 
(C H I in, 14), Professor M Habib (S ,17 G , 23) and 
others despite the fact that it was fully exploded by 
tvavertv lone; ago_ (Mihran, 325 note) “Lodi” is a 
mi r wnting of Law! who, according to Mas’Qdt, was one 
of the ancesiors of f) lOd (17 Z , 234, 385) Mas Qdl is 
supported bv mam other authorities and thev all 
agree that the rulers of Multan v ere the descendants 
of me Usama bin Lawl hut Ghihb The Lodls were 
Afghans and according to Ravertj, “there were no Lodls 
nor Lodi rulers in Multan at this time nor centuries 
aften ards * (See 17 G , 96, foot-note 5, and S / 17 H , 14}) 


into an alliance with the Raja of Bhatiya and 
attacking the Ghaznawid army on its return- 
march after the conquest of Bhatiya * Thus 
enraged, Sultan Mahmud set out from Ghaznln 
in the spring of 10Q6 A C and launched his 
next exDedition against the ruler of Multan The 
direct route to Multan being risky because 
it was not safe to cross the Indus lower down, 
the Sultan proposed to pass through Anandpal’s 
territories and cross the river near Peshawar, 
but was opposed by the forces of the Raja 
After defeating the Raja and driving him into 
the hills of Kashmir, he resumed his march 
to Multan Not willing to court destruction in 
an open battle, Daud shut himself up in the 
fort and defended his position for a week, 
after which he sued for peace f Imposing a 
tribute of 20,000 golden dirhams per year on 


* Fenshta simplj sa>s that DaUd had annored 
Mahrafld b\ his unbecoming behar lour (T F , i, 25) 

T According to ’Utbl, he (Datld) determined to 
load all his property on elephants and carrj it off to 
Sarandib, and he left Multan emptr ” (E & D , n, 3 1) 
This is a most preposterous statement It has gnen rise 
to mam surmises and speculations, some of which are no 
less amazing Rarertj identified Sarandib with Kachh 
Bhuj (Mihran, 325 note) Professor Hodivala suggests 
the name of “Debal-Smd" and sa\s that it “would appear 
to be a more plausible restoration” (S I - ill H, l+l) 
Dr M Ruzim sars that he (Dadd) “fled to an island 
in the Indus” (M 6, 97) In new of the fact that the 
garrison defended the fort for se\en da\s (Z A , 67), the 
flight of DiOd is improbable Had he fled awai, the 
garrison -would hare submitted -without resistance 
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Daud and exacting promises of future allegiance, 
good faith and abjuration of heretical beliefs, 
Mahmud marched back to Ghaznln, leaving 
Jjjfikljpal, alias Nawasa Shah, m charge of 
the campaign against the outlying parts of 
Multan * He would have taken a decisive step 
against Daud and completed the subjugation 
of the entire province of Multan, but had to 
content himself with the terms stated above 
because hardly had he won victory when he 
received the news of the invasion of his home- 
lands by Uak Khan, the King of Kashghar 


Taking advantage of MahmQd’s troubles, 
(<\ Rhst NawSsa Shahf apostatized and 

declared himself independent 
Such a conduct on his part was bound to bring 


* Dr M NSzim, on the authority of Guzldah 
(T G , 397) says that Suhhpal was left in “charge of the 
government of MultSn ” (M G , 98) and Sir W Haig 
says that he was appointed go^rnor of Und (Waihmd) 
but does not specify his authority (CHI, in, 15) In 
view of the fact that a peace was concluded with Dfitld, 
it is wrong to say that SukhpSl was entrusted with 
the government of MultSn Haig seems to have followed 
Ferishta ( T F , i, 25) a little carelessly All that Fenshta 
says is that SukhpSl was left in charge of the campaign 
against Bhatmda (Bhgtiya) 

t He was a grandson of Raja Jaipal, who had been 
left as a hostage with Subuktigln and who is said to have 
been taken prisoner and com erted to Islam by Abo ’All 
SimjQrl after the defeat of Mahmfld at Nish Spur (Z A , 69) 
He was called NawSs Shah because he was the N a u’as a 
(grandson) of the Shdh (JaipSl of the Hindashahiya 
Dynasty) 
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on him the usual punishment The danger from 
Kashghar being o\er, Mahmud advanced at 
the head of his army early in the year 100S 
A C and attacked him Nawasa Shah was 
defeated, dispossessed of 400,000 dirhams , 
which he had accumulated, and thrown into 
prison for the rest of his life * 


Anandpal, who had allied himself with 
fr) P Daud, the ruler of Multan, and 

’ JnJ ‘ L blocked the passage of the 
Muslim arm} through his territory, now sent 
ambassadors on all sides and in\ oked the 
assistance of the neighbouring princes of 
Hindustan for stemming the rising tide of the 
Muslim conquest Among those who readily 
responded to his request were the Rajas of 


Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalin jar, Kanauj, Delhi and 
Ajmer, all of whom joined him in his imasion 
of the Ghaznawid Kingdom This was the first 
Hindu confederacy formed against Mahmud and 
to overthrow it was no easy task t Tnlochan- 
pal,t son of Anandpal, was entrusted with the 


* Z A ,69, T Y , 223 , and T F , l, 26 

T Fenshta alone is responsible for making' a mention 
of this confederacy (T F , i, 25) In the list of the 
confederates he includes the RSjas of Delhi and Ajmer 
as well, but it is contended that Delhi and Ajmer were not 
founded at that time. (See ill S9, foot-note 3, and 
Iraian Antiquary, vwi, 162) 

4 Dr M, Nazim, following ’Utbl [E & D n 33) calls 
him BrahmanpSl, which is an error (See S , n H , 133) 
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command of the combined forces of the R&jas 
and directed to advance towards Peshawar, 
These forces were farther swelled on the way 
by the enlistment of ‘the wild and warlike’ 
GaUhars So great was the national excitement 
among the Hindus on this occasion that they 
spared nothing to destroy the neighbouring 
Muslim kingdom root and branch Those who 
were poor gave ample proof of their patriotism 
by contributing as much as they could from 
their meagre earnings Even their women are 
said to have sold their jewellery and gold 
ornaments in order to augment the resources 
of war On receiving the news of this Hindu 
invasion, Mahmud marched out on the 3 1st 
of December, 1008 A C , crossed the Indus 
and reached the plain opposite Waihtnd This 
time Mahmud observed that unlike before the 
Hindus had sunk their differences and pooled 
their resources for national defence He was 
highly impressed bv the devotion of the Hindus 
and their women When the battle began, the 
bare-headed and bare-footed Gakhars, armed 
with spears and swords, appeared on the scene, 
rushed into the thick of the fight and killed a 
large number of Muslims The prudence and 
personal prowess of the Sultan, coupled with 
a piece of good luck, turned the tables against 
the Hindus When the fury of the Hindu 
attack abated and the Hindus were exhausted, 
the Argus-eyed Mahmud sent his personal guards 
to sweep round and make a sudden attach on 
the rear of the Hindu army This was done 
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and, while effecting a partial change of front 
to reoulse the attack, the HindQ ranks ran 
riot and in a state of confusion the> took to 
flight Mali mQd won the day and a large amount 
of booty^ including thirty elephants, fell into 
his hands The dispersal of the Hindb hordes 
opened the ua\ for further penetration by 
repealing the weakness of the Indian military 
s\ stem 


Mahmbdnext marched to the fort of Nagarkot, 


(7) Capture 
of Nagarkot 


situated near Kangri on the sum- 
mit of a hill and surrounded b\ the 
ri\er Bflgang.l The fort was a 


place of great sanctitx , because it had a temple, 
which stood high in the estimation of the people 


and enjoyed a w ide reputation as the repository of 
most of the wealth of the neighbouring Rajas 


MahmGd laid siege to it and the garrison surrey 


dered it after three dais “heroic defence ’ The 


spoils obtained were 'bexond the limit of calcula- 
tion’ Among other precious things, they included 
a vast amount of gold and silver ingot, costly 
apparel, a profusely decorated throne and a house 
of sih er * Even after making considerable allow- 
ance for exaggeration, the fact cannot escape 
recognition that the spoils w'ere colossal, so much 
so that enxoys from different countries Hocked to 


’Utbi has given a graphic description of this ‘house of 
siher From it w e can safely infer that it was a folding 
pavilion made of silver, chiefly meant for use in roval jour- 
ueys and progresses It was not a silvor throne as ’Unsun 
would have us believe (See S l RI H, 143) 
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Gha/mn when that wealth was being displayed 
there Placing the fort in charge of his own 
bfficers, the Sultan returned to Ghaznln in the 
middle of the year 1009 A C After his depar- 
ture Anandpa! managed to re-establish his swaj 
in the Salt Range, with Nandana as his capital 


In 1009 A C. MahmOd invaded India again 
This time he attacked Narfijan or 
(7) NarSvan Narayanpur* and inflicted a stun- 
ning defeat on its Raja After capturing and 
plundering the town, he returned to his capital 
Some time later the agents of the Raja waited 
upon him with proposals of a permanent peace 
ancf^their good wishes for his future prospers ’ 
According to the terms of the pence- treaty that 
Was then concluded, the Raja offered to pay a 
yearly tribute and fifty elephants and to send 
2,000 soldiers to serve in the Ghaznawld army 
Mahmud was pleased to accept these terms 
The peace is believed to have git en a great en- 
couragement to trade between India and Khurasan 
Politically, this expedition opened the way to the 
heart of Hindustan and the Sultan could now 
march through Narayanpur and attack the Rajas 
beyond 


* Cunningham identified it with NarSjanpur in Alwnr 
State (See his Anctcnt Geography, pp 338*44, and AS], 
Vol u, pp 242 47 and Vol vij pp 91-93) Of all the con- 
temporary chroniclers, 'Utbl alone has mentioned this 
expedition m his book He does not gi\ e the date but places 
it between the expeditions to Bhlmnagar (Nagarhot) and 
GhQr 
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(8) Multfln 


Taking nd\ antage of the invasion of Khurasan 
by Ilak Khan and of Mah mod’s 
absence. Abul Fateh Daud, the 
ruler of Multan, renounced allegiance to the 
Sultan and declared his independence Mahmod’s 
next exoedition was, therefore, directed against 
him It was undertaken in October, 1010 A C 
This time Daod was taken prisoner and sent to 
Ghaznln and confined in the fort of Ghurak " 
Multan was completely subjugated and annexed 
to Ghaznln After appointing a governor there, 
Mahmud marched back to Ghaznln 


(9) Thanesar 


In 1012 A C MahmOd proposed to march 
from Ghaznln with the object of 
capturing Thanesar, which was 
then one of the most famous shrines of India, 
renowned for the age-long riches accumulated in 
its v aults On learning of hts intention. Anandpalf 
sent his men to Ghaznln to request Mahmud to 
take fifty elephants from him ever} year and im- 
pose an annual tribute on the people of that place 


* ‘GhOrak or Ghorak is situated about fifty miles 

north-west of Qandhir’ fill G, 99, n 3 ) In the Tankh-t- 
Fcnshta (i, 27) it is written as jyc It appears that v_T has 
been left out by the scribe, for GhOr was conquered a year 
later (1011 A C) 

T Dr X5zim calls him Trilochanpil, which is v rong, -y 
because ‘the ThSnesar campaign was undertaken during 
the life of Anandpal (S 37 G , 32, n 14 and T F , i, 27) 

Sir W Haig erroneously calls him Jaipil II (C H /,iii, 
17— IS) 
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and spare it because it had an idol called 
Chakraswilmin * to which the Hindus were so 
devoutlv attached The Sultan declined the offer 
and ordered the Rsja to allow full and free pas* 
sage to his forces through his territory The 
Raja could not but obev, but at the same time 
he warned the Raja of Thanesar about the 
impending danger On receipt of this timely 
information the Raja of Thanesar sought and 
secured the support of the neighbouring princes. 
Rut before the clumsy machinery of the Indian 
confederacy could move, Mahmud marched 
through the Punjab, defeated on the way a Raja 
called Ram, who opposed his advance near the 
Sutlej, and reached Thanesar At his approach, 
the Raja took to flight, leaving the Chakraswamiti 
to take care of itself. The invader entered the 
town without encountering opposition, because it 
was found in an undefended position A vast 
booty, together wtth a large number of captives 
and the idol Chakraswdmin, was transported to 
Gharnin + 


* T r , i, 27 ChaJir&swdiiiin means “The Lord 
of the Wheel ” It was a bronze image of VishnO, which 
held the weapon, called Chakra , tn one of its hands (See 
Sachao, i, 117, and Z A , 70) 

t Utbi places the invasion of ThSnesar after that of 
Vandana He does not give the date and therefore seems 
to ha\c made a mistake Elliot follows him in the error to 
mislead many others, including Dr M Nazim (M G, 91 
and 103) and Sir W Haig (CHI, m, 17) The expedi- 
tion against Thanesar ivas undertaken during the lifetime 
of \nandpal and therefore the one against Nandana, which 
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Triloc'hanpal,'* the Raja of Nandana, t “was 
, personally well inclined towards 

( 01 Nandana. MussalmSns, but he seems to 

have been a weak man and the direction of affairs 
came into the hands of his son, known to con- 
temporaries as the ‘Nidar’ (Fearless) Bhlm, who 
stoutly reversed the policy of his grandfather and 
put an end to the Ghaznavid alliance In 
order to keep his way clear to India, Mahmud 
marched against Nandana in the autumn of 1013 
A C but abandoned the expedition owing to a 
heavy snow-fall In the following spring (1014 
AC) the Grhaznawids set out again, “ascending 
the hills like mountain-goats and descending them 
like torrents of water ” On hearing of Mahmod’s 
advance, Trilochanpal entrusted the defence of 
the fort to his son, Bhlmpal, and himself retired 
to the Kashmir Pass, presumably with the object 
of enlisting the support of Sangramaraja, the 
ruler of Kashmir On his arrival, Mahmud laid 
siege to the fort and, after some days’ futile 
fighting, succeeded in drawing out a detachment 
of Bhlmpal into the plain and putting it to the 


w as directed against his son, could not ba\e preceded it 
Gardlzl ( Z A, 70) places it in 1011—12 A C, which 
seems to be correct Fenshta adheres to the correct order 
( T F , i, 27-2S) I ha\e followed Gardlzl and Fenshta. 

^ Sir W Haig {CHI, m, 17) calls him Jaipal II 
which is wrong 

t It is called_ Nardln bj ’Utbi and NandOnah by 
Baihaqi and Gardlzl It is situated in the Salt-Ranp-f. 

t See S ill G , 3+ 
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sword On receipt of fresh reinforcements, 
Bhlmpal appeared in the plain and attacked the 
invaders, but was beaten back The Hindtts 
took to flight to find refuge in the fort of Nandana 
The fort was besieged and the garrison sought 
safety in submission After placing a garrison in 
Nandana, Mahmud pushed on in pursuit of 
Trilochanpal, defeated him m a valley to the 
north of Jhelum and received the submission of 
“numerous Rajas of the neighbourhood ” 
Leaving Sarugh as governor of Nandana and 
possessing himself of immense booty, MahmQd 
returned to Ghaznln 


In 1015 A C the Sultan started from Ghaznln 
, , • at the head of his army and pro- 

U1J Kashmlr posed to penetrate into Kashmir, 
probably with the object of punishing Sangrama- 
raja for helping Trilochanpal He, however, 
failed to storm the fort of Lohkot * After re- 


ducing the neighbouring regions, he abandoned 
the enterprise and returned On his way back 
his soldiers lost their way, with the result that 
many of them perished in the extensive morasses 
that blocked their passage This expedition 
against Kashmir was followed by another in 1021 
A, C , but that too suffered the fate of its prede- 
cessor and the Sultan finally gave up the idea of 
conquering Kashmir f 


Kalhana and GardizI call it Lohkot and LohSrkotta 
respectively Both these names mean ‘The Iron Fort ’ It 
is identified with modem Loharln {M G , 104, f n 6) 
t -Z 4 , 79 




S' 


The twelfth expedition was undertaken with a 
view to penetrate right into the 
(12) Baran interior of the Indian Continent 
In 101 S A C the Sultan set out 
at the head of a huge army, recruited chiefly from 
Central Asia Passing through the Punjab, crossing 
the Jumna and capturing all the forts and fortified 
places, including SirsSwa,* that blocked his passage, 
he reached Baran (modem Bulandshehr), whose 
go\ernor, Hara Datta, tendered submission and 
embraced Islam along with his 10,000 men From 
there Mahmud marched to Mahaban,T situated 
in the Muttra District (D P ), whose chief, Kul 
Chand,* also submitted without offering any 


For the origin and antiquity of Sirsawa, see A S I , 

mi, 79 

T Gardlzl calls it MahSwan and ’Unsuri calls it 
Mahawin It is situated six miles east of Muttra on the 
left bank of the Jumna. (See S I-i II H , 146) 

I Kul Chand is said to ha\ e been only a ‘got ernor’ 
of the fort {CHI, in, 19) This is incorrect ’Utb?s 
reference to him that he was a Satanic leader, who had 
assumed superiority oi er all other rulers, defeated, put to 
flight etert one he had fought with and possessed a great 
army, numerous elephants and strong forts which were 
secure from attack and capture” militates against the 
theory that he was but a ‘got ernor’ and conclusitely shows 
that he was one of the greatest and strongest rulers of his 
day — a conclusion which is also confirmed by the fact that 
in the battle he fought with MahmQd as many as 50,000 
of his soldiers were slain and not less than 150 of his 
elephants were captured after his defeat Fenshta (T F , 
i, 29) calls him a R§]a. Professor Hoditala suggests that 
Kul Chand was none other than Kalla Chid (See S 7-ilJ H , 
146 47) 
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pure gold,* he proceeded towards Kanauj, a great 
citadel of HindQstan, and appeared before its walls 
early in 1019 A C The descriptions of the 
grandeur of the city and of the splendour of its 
Court, as given by Hindu and Muslim chroniclers, 
stagger our belief It contained seven forts and 
ten thousand temples Its army consisted of 
eighty-thousand men in armour, thirty-thousand 
horsemen and five hundred thousand infantry 
Notwithstanding this o\erwhelming strength at 
his disposal, Rfijyapal’st heart melted, after a 
short and feeble resistance and he sought safety 
in flight. Mahmftd entered the seven forts, and 
seized the wealth treasured there 

After the capture of Kanauj Mahmfid march- 
ed to Munj,$ a strongly garrisoned fort, well- 


* Sir W Haig’s estimate of the gold jielded bj these 
idols is 54S tt)s _ (C H I , in, 19) This again is without 
authority ’Utbl informs us that it was 98,300 imsqcils 
t c , 1010 lbs A\oirdupois (See S I-M H, 149) 

f He is called Jai Chand by Sir W Haig (CHI, 
in, 19) Professor Hodnala dismisses it as ‘wrong’ and 
calls him RSjyapSl He supports his contention by citing 
e\ idence from inscriptions etc (S I-M H, 149) ’Utbl 
calls him R&jpal 

J Elliot identified this place with Majhawan, some 
ten miles south of KSnhpur or Cawnpore (E & D , n, 458.) 
Dr Vost was of opinion that it corresponded to Manaich, 
which is said to have been the old name of the modern 
town of ZafarSbad, situated near Jaunpur (J R A S , 
1905) His hypothesis is followed by Sir W Haig in The 
Cambridge History of India (Vol in, p 20) Dr M NSzim 
differs from them and, while stating that MahmOd 
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left it to the merc\ of the in\ader and gone 
into a forest with his army and treasure 
Mahmud pursued him thither, defeated him 
and dispossessed him of his wealth This was 
the crowning exploit of a most laborious cam- 
paign, after which MahmOd returned to Ghaznin 
with enormous wealth and]a large number of 
captives 


The cowardly conduct of RajyapSla, the 
. . _ Raja of Kanauj. earned him the 

1 a T^t naUJ enmity of the neighbouring Rajas 
an a mjar ^hc formed a league against him 

with Ganda,* the Chandela Raja of Kalinjar, 
as their head The allied forces were put under 
the command of the Chandela crown-prince, 
Yidhyadhara, and sent against RajyapSl of 
Kanauj to punish him for his pusillanimity 
RajyapSl was killed m battle and probably 
his son, TrilochanDal,'|' was placed on the 
vacant throne Flushed vuth this victory , Ganda 
entered into an alliance with Trilochanpal, son 
of Anandp&l, and promised to help him ‘in 
winning back his ancestral kingdom from 
Sultan Mahmud ’+ On receipt of information 
about these e\ents, Mahmud made up his mind 
to march against the Chandela prince and his 


* Some historians call him tsanda, but Ganda is the 
correct name 


3S3) 


T He is said to ha\e been a son of RajvapJl (0 H I , 


X Z A , 76, and K T , it, 21S 
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accomplices ana to tench them a lesson In the 
autumn of 1019 V C he left Ghaznin with a 
arm determination to retaliate the assassination 
ot Ins aassal, Rlj\apfd, and to deal a death-blow 
to tnc league that had been formed against 
mm and ua« now contemplating to oaerthrow 
the Glia-maw id power in the Punjab On 
!u irtng of hi® approach, Trilochanpal of 
Lflho't proceeded south to join forces with his 
names il e of Kanauj MahmQd pursued him post- 
al tc and oiertook him near the river Ruhut * 
'l’l > Raja managed to cross the river and sent 
i doiichmcnt to prevent the enemy from 
crossing it Encouraged by their leader’s 
promise of “a life of repose after that day of 
trouble”, the Muslims plunged into the river and 
lanaed on the other side of it 'without the loss 
of a Mngle life ’ Marshalling his forces in battle 
.arm MahmGd inflicted a sharp defeat on his 
onponrnts and obtained enormous booty, includ- 
ing mati> elephants The Raja, though wounded 
in the lnttle, managed to escape and sought 
shelter with the Chandela Raja of Kahnjar 
Tnc turn of Ganda therefore came next He was 
iwaiting the in\ader with a huge army, consist- 
ing of 30,000 horse, 145,000 foot and 040 
elephant® \scending an eminence with a view 
to reconnoitre the position of the HindO army, 
Manmtki saw ‘an imposing panorama of camps, 
pauhons and embankments and he regretted 


* Tin- ri\cr luinipiwri is known as fvuhut (Rflhib) 
in it= Ln cr cour=(.‘- (1 G l , \xi, \75) 
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having ventured so far ’ In this hour of distress 
and disappointment he prostrated himself on 
the ground and sought diune aid, which ne\er 
failed him In the c\ening the Muslims fought 
a successsful engagement with a detachment of 
the Raja and in the morning the} were told that 
the HindQs had deserted the camp Stricken 
with panic, the Raja seems to ha\c taken to 
flight in the guise of night All the taluables, 
which the Hindus had left behind, were taken 
oossession of and the Raja was pursued to some 
distance, but he managed to make good his escape, 
though man} of his men were captured or killed 
Thereafter, MahmOd marched back to Ghaznln 
On the waj oSO elephants, belonging to Ganda, 
happened to fall into lus hand* * 


The opposition of Trilochanpal, the Raja of 
. Lahore, to the forces of Sultan 

(14) unja MahmOd m the expedition against 

Kahnjar furnished a good ground for ltnading his 
kingdom In 1021 A C Mahmud appeared m 
India again and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Bhlmpal w ho had succeeded his father, Trilochan- 
pal, in the meantime The Raja took shelter with 
the ruler of Ajmer and died there in 1026 A C + 


* Z A , 77 

t T r, i,31 Dr M Nazim (II G , 96, n l) does 
not seem to be justified m criticising Sir \\ Haig s 
statement that “he (Bhlmpal) fled and sought an as\ lum 
with the ChauhJn raja of Ajmer” (C_ H 1 , m, 22) He 
is, howc\cr, right in sajing that BhimpSl succeeded to 
the diminished dominions of his father and died in 1026 
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With him the Hindushahiya Dynasty came to an 
end The results of this expedition were more 
enduring than those of others. The Punjab was 
cleared and annexed to the Ghaznawid Empire 
A regular Amir was entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the province with his head-quarters at 
Lahore, and garrisons were stationed at important 
places 

Next year Mahmud marched against Ganda 
who was still strong enough to defy 
15 i vvi'i Vall0r the authority of the Sultan He 
“ n " Kl ir:J first laid siege to and stormed the 
‘impregnable’ fort of Gwalior, and after receiving 
the submission of its chief, called Arjan, who was 
a feudatory of Ganda, he proceeded towards Ka" 
hnjar, the stronghold of the Chandela Raja, and 
surrounded it on all sides, so that all approaches 
to the fort were closed Finding himself 
in a perilous situation, Ganda purchased safety 
by offering submission without resistance Having 
obtained enormous amount of wealth, MahmOd 
concluded a peace-treaty with the Raja and went 
back to Ghaznln, laden with riches Both 
Ferishta and Nizam-ud-Dln Ahmad say that, in 
order to please the Sultan, the Raja composed a 
flattering verse in Hindi and sent it to his over- 
lord who, in return, rewarded him with a robe 
of honour and conferred upon him the 


A C ( M G , 95-96) In his presence, however insigni- 
ficant his power might have been, a Muslim governor of 
the PunjSb would not have been appointed 
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government of as many as fifteen fortresses 


The crowning achievement of Sultan Mahmad 

was indeed the sack of SomnSth 
(16) SomnSth m ( i0 25-26 A C ) f 

The shrine of SomnathJ was the most celebrated, 
the most opulent and the most revered on the 
Continent of India “The wealth and impor- 
tance of the shrine,” says Sir W Hsig “far 
exceeded those of any temple which he had yet 
attacked One thousand Brahmans daily attend- 
ed the temple, three hundred and fiftv of the 
unfortunate women whom the Hindus dedicate 
nominally to the service of their gods and 
actually to the appetites of their priests danced 
continuallv before the idol, which was a huge 
litigant or phallus These priests and attendants 


* Both these authorities seem to have drawn upon 
Gardfzl ( Z A , 80) 

t Ibn-ul-Asir (K T , i\, 241-42), Ibn Zafir (M G , 115), 
Sibt-ul-Jawzi (ill G , 115), AlberflnJ (Sachao, n, 9 S. 103), 
Gardlzi (Z A , S6-87), Nizam-ud-Dln Ahmad (T A , 9) and 
KhwJndmlr (E &D i\, ISO) place this expedition in the 
j ear 1025-26 A C While translating the relevant passage 
of K T in E & D , (Vol n, p 469), Elliot has carelessly 
recorded 414 A H for 416 A H This is an 'inadvertent 
error/ v, hich has misled all those w ho hav e drairn upon 
E & D Fenshta has recorded 415 A H as the year of this 
expedition (T F , 11 , 32), but his evidence cannot ovenveigh 
that of the original authorities quoted above Mark the 
mistake repeated bv Sir W HaigfC H I , m, 23), M 
Elphmstone (H I, 334), and Sm / , 193), whi 

have blindlv followed Fenshta and 
t For its site etc , see M G , ? 
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were supported from the endowments of the 
temple, which are said to have consisted of the 
revenues of 10,000 villages, the idol was washed 
daily with water brought from the Ganges, 750 
miles distant, and the jewels of the temple were 
famed throughout the length and breadth of 
India ”* The object of Mahmttd in undertaking 
this arduous expedition is thus expressed by 
AllSma Kamil Ibn-ul-AsIr — 

“ When Yamln-ud-Daulah (MahmUd) was 
gaining victories and demolishing temples in 
India, the Hindus said that Somnath (a Hindu 
god) was displeased with these idols and that if 
he had been satisfied with them, no one would 
have destroyed or injured them. When Yamln- 
ud-Daulah heard this, he resolved upon making 
a campaign to destroy this idol, believing that 
when the Hindus saw their prayers and lmpreca- 
tiom to be false and futile they would embrace 
the faith ”f 

i 

Allama Ibn Khaldun also assigns almost the 
same motive to the expedition against Somnath 
He says — 

“ Before this whenever Sultan MahmUd 
stormed a fort or destroyed an idol, Hindus would 
say that Somnath was annoyed with it and 
therefore allowed it to be destroyed, otherwise 
he would have killed MahmUd much earlier 


* C H I , in, 23 
t K T , i\, 241 
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From some source Mahmfcd recened this in- 
formation and with a \ lew to extirpate idolatry , 
to prove the helplessness of man-made gods and 
to belie the claims of the Hindus, he mobilized 
his forces against Somnath ,J * 

Fenshta also strikes the same note + Sir 
W Haig follows these authorities and thus 
expresses Mahmud’s motive in The Cambridge 
History of India — 

“The Brahmans attached to this famous 
shrine boasted that their master Shiva, the 
moon-lord, was the most powerful of all the 
gods and that it was only owing to his displea- 
sure with other gods that the invader had been 
permitted to plunder and pollute their shrines 
This provocative vaunt suggested to Mahmud 
the destruction of the temple of Somnath as the 
readiest means to a wholesale conversion of 
idolaters ”+ 

In other words, the object underlying the ex- 
pedition against Somnath was to disillusion the 
Hindus and thus bring them within the fold of 
Islam How far MahmQd was mo\ed by 
religious and how far by politico-economic 
motives in miading India time and again is a 
matter of control ersy which has been dealt with 


* I K,II, xu, 245, 
T T F , i, 32 
t C H I , in, 23 
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in a separate chapter * It may, however, be 
noted here that the motive assigned by the afore- 
said historians to the Somnath expedition is 
unwarranted in-as-much as the object of the 
expedition, if it was really to effect a wholesale 
conversion of Hindus, was not achieved, nor did 
Mahmud try to achieve it even after a complete 
conquest of the place, though there is no doubt 
that this expedition, like others, was understood 
as a Jihad by the common people 

On the 18th of October, 1025 A C , 
Mahmud started from Ghaznin and reached 
Multan on the 9th of the following November, 
There he took some rest and put his forces in 
order Leaving Multan on the 26th of the same 
month, he passed through the desert, stormed the 
strong fort of Lodorva,f that fell on his way, 
and reached Anhrlwara about the end of Decem- 
ber, 1026 A C At his approach Bhlmdeva, the 
Raja of Anhihvara, fled to the fort of Kandahat,^ 
situated in the neighbourhood MahmQd took 


* See Chapter IV infra 
t MG, 218 

1 The situation of this fort, which is also written as 
Khandama, KhandabS, Kandana, Khandana, etc , has taxed 
the ingenuity of a number of scholars Who have indentified 
it with Kanthkot in Vagad (East Cutch), QSndhavI on thfe 
Kathiawar coast, GandhSr to the north of the Dhadar river, 
Khandadhar to the north-east angle of KathiawSr, and 
Kanbahat or Cambay, which bear some phonetic resem- 
blance to it, but none except Kanbahat (Cambay), which 
answers well to the description given of it bv Ibn-ul-Aslr, 
seems to be correct (See S I -Ah H , 187-88) 
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possession of the town and then resumed his 
march to Somnath Defeating an arm\ of 20,00U 
Hindus at Mundher (or Mudhera) and overrun- 
ning Dehada near Una on his wav, he took 
his stand before the \er\ gates of the famous 
shrine on the 6th of January, 1026 A C + He 
m\ested the fortress, which was situated on the 
seashore and washed b\ the wa\es The com- 
mander of the fort took to flight and the garrison 
did not stir out to meet the imaders, belie\- 
mg that their god, ‘‘the mighty Someshwar,” 
would completely annihilate the “impious assai- 
lants ” The Hindus, who had climbed the 
ramoarts to see the besiegers, shouted to the 
Musalmans that their god had draw-n them to 
that place in order to destrov them at one blow' 
for the idols they had broken in Hindustan 
On the morning of the 7th of January, w'hich was 
Friday, tne fight began and before the time of 
Junta’ prayer the defenders were o\erthrown 
bv a deadl} fusillade of arrows The Musal- 
mans escaladed the w’alls of the fort and 
proclaimed their uctory bv chanting a call 
for Junta’ prayer The Hindus then entered the 
temple, pra\ea fer\ently to the idol for their 
success and sallied forth for fighting They 
delivered a most desperate attack on their 
enemj and dislodged them from thetr newly 
occupied position Next morning (Saturday) 
MahmUd renewed the attach with such vigour 
that the Hindus were dn\en back to the doors 


For Mundher and Delvada, see M G , 215 ff 



of the shrine, where a most terrible drama of 
bloodshed was enacted, so that ‘few were left 
alive ’ Meanwhile, the neighbouring princes 
hastened to the rescue of the shrine and on the 
morning of the following day Mahmud found 
his camp surrounded by hostile forces, which 
were constantly strengthened by fresh reinforce- 
ments An irretrievable disaster seemed to be in 
store for Musalm&ns and Mahmud’s position 
was extremely critical As usual, the Sultan 
bowed down before Allah m all humility quite 
as fervently as the Hindus knelt before the arch- 
idol, invoking assistance Then rising up and 
springing into his saddle, 3s if inspired, he 
cheered up his soldiers and exhorted them to 
action with the usual battle-cry of Allah o Akbar, 
The exhortation had the desired effect, for the 
Muslims made a most desperate attack, broke 
through the ranks of the Hindu army and threw 
it into confusion This victory decided the fate 
of Somnath, for thereafter the panic-stricken 
garrison offered no resistance MahmUd entered 
the temple to reap the fruits of his victory 
Never perhaps were his labours more materially 
rewarded The idol of Somnath was broken 
and the temple was divested of its wealth After 
a stay of about fifteen days, MahmUd left for 
Ghaznln The Rajas of RajpUtana, who had 
been taken unawares by Mahmud’s march 
through their country, were now advancing under 


* For the legend relating to the breaking of this idol 
by MahmUd, vide Chapter VI 
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suffered much at the hands of the Jats who 
inhabited that part of the country It was with 
great difficulty that the Sultan reached Ghaznln 
on the 2nd of April, 1026 A C 

“The expedition to Somnath/' says Dr 
M Nazim, “is one of the greatest feats of 
military adventure in the history of Islam The 
news of this victory sent a wave of joy all over 
the Muslim world, and the Caliph heaped titles 
and honours on the Sultan, his sons and his 
brother * Like many other heroes, Sultan 
Mahmtid became transformed into an almost 
mythical figure and generations of enthusiastic 
authors surrounded hts name with a huge 
literature of fanciful stones which were intended 
to glorify him as a king and a warrior f The 
idol of Somnath itself perished but it immor- 
talized the name of Sultan Mahmfid 

The last of MahmOd’s Indian expeditions 


* On his return from Somnath the SultSn received 
complimentary and congratulatory letters from Al-QSdir 
Btliah, the Khalifa of Baghdad, conferring upon him the 
title of KaJrf-ud-Daulah wal IslSvi and upon his sons, 
Mas'ad and Amir Muhammad, those of Shahdb-ud-Dctttlcth 
wa JamilUitUMtllah and Jal3l ud-Daulah wa JamSl-ul 
Mtllah respectively and upon his brother, Yflsuf, that of 
Asud-ud-Daulah wa Mu’ayytd-ul-Mtllah, as well as 
recognising the Sultan as the ruler of KhurSskn, HindQstfin , 
Slstftn, NirnrOz and KhwSrizm, and empowering him to ' 
nominate his successor 

f For some of these stones, see Chapter VI Also see 
’Awfi's Jaw3mt ul Htk3y3t , AttSr’s Kulhyftt, Senil's 
Hadiqah, etc 

t M G , 120-21 
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was directed against the Jats^who had wanton)}' 


(17) Islands 
of the Indus 


molested his arm} on its return 
from SomnSth It was under- 
taken in the spring of 1027 A C 


At the approach of the invader, the Jfits took 


refuge m an island, enclosed by the smaller 
channels of the Indus, which could not be waded 


across and from \\ here they could escape from 
one island to another in the hour of need 


Mahmud was quite on guard against this expe- 
diency and had therefore prepared a fleet of 
1,400 boats, each of which was armed with 
three ironspikes — one in front and one on either 
side Each of these boats carried ti\ ent\ men 
armed with bows, arrows, hand-grenades and 
naptha-balls This fleet was launched on the 
Indus against the Jats, who too had made ample 
preparations and brought a flotilla of 4000f 
boats, properly manned and equipped When, 
however, the action began, it is stated, the boats 
of the Jats were broken and capsized by the 
ironspikes with which the boats of their oppo- 
nents w’ere provided + The victors then landed 
on the islands, w'here the Jats had kept their 
families for safety, and captured a large boot}. 


* AlberQuI informs us that the Jats were the worship- 
pers of hnga or phallus (Sachao, n, 104) The} were not 
the inhabitants of the Salt Rangepn the Punjab, as alleged 
b\ some The} were the Bhatls of Bhatner v,ho had 
migrated to Sind (Burgess A S IP 1 , it, 193) 

f According to another account, their number was 8000, 
which seems to be an exaggeration 

X How this could be possible puts a strain on our credulity 



CHAPTER IV 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT — III 

MOTIVES AND RESULTS OF INDIAN INVASION'S 

What were the aims and objects of Sultan 
Mahmfid in leading so many ex- 
introductory pedttions to India and what were 
the results and effects of those expeditions? This 
is a question which has been asked and answered 
too often and while answering which his- 
torians have expressed different views, almost 
all of which are, however, based on a superficial 
study of Sultan Mahmud’s life and character 
and of the history of hts times We shall deal 
first with his motives and then with the results 
of his invasions of India in order to show how 
far the motives are justified by the results 

As regards the motives, there are at present 
motives three distmctiveschoolsof thought 
According to one school, Mahmfld 
was a raider-m-chief who, in order to satisfy 
his greed for gold, “came, burnt, killed, plun- 
dered, captured and went” According to' an- 
other school, he was “ohe of the greatest 
champions of Islam,” whose principal aim in 
invading India was to extirpate idolatry and to 
propagate Islam at the point of the sword. 
The third school simply sidetracks by saying 
that “MahmOd’s character was complex” and 
it is nothing short of a wild goose chase to try 
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to ascertain the inspiring motive The task is 
not so difficult as it seems to be at first sight, 
but in order to arrne at correct conclusions it 
is necessary to dive deep into the history of 
his reign and to find out the factors that were 
directly responsible for his imasions of India 
For the sake of clarity and convenience these 
factors may be studied under the following heads, t 
viz , (1) Political, (2) Economic, and (8) Reli- 
gious 


Among the political factors that were respon- 
sible for MahmQd’s wars in India 
Factors 1 the following will be found to 

be the most conspicuous The 
l first was the non-fulfilment or rather deliberate 
\ loktion of the terms of the peace-treaty solemnly - 
concluded by Rap JaipSl of Lahore with Amir 
Ibubuktigln of Ghaznln after suffering a crushing 
defeat in a battle in which he himself was the 
y ‘aggressor’ The second was the in va sion of 
~~ Ghaznln bv Taipal with a view to win back 
what Subuktigln had conquered from him f 


* In the -words of Dr Ishwara Topa “The first 
campaign against India was undertaken in order to effect 
the recognition of political obligations and to enforce the 
political supremacy with a view to raising the status 
and prestige of the Ghaznavade power in the eves of the 
Indian RSja.” ( Politics tti Pre-Mughal Tunes, 33) 

T See supra, pp 50-51 In view of Rfija Jaipal’s previ- 
ous conduct and breach of faith, etc , I hav e absolute!} no 
hesitation to believe the statement m the Majma-til- 
Atisab, in which he is shown as the aggressor Since 


The third was the breach of faith on the part 
of Indian Rajas who, after entering into alliance 
with the Sultan, betrayed him It will be 
remembered that at times MahmOd contracted 
friendly relations with Indian Rajas, ‘binding 
them under political obligations ’ When these 
‘obligations’ were cast Xo the corner or broken, 
he declared war against them and punvshed them 
for their betrayal \/£he fourth was the renounce 
ing of allegiance to the Sultan and the with- 
holding of tributes promised to him by Indian 
Rajas When defeated, Indian Rajas owed 
) allegiance to him and agreed to pay him tribute 
annually When the promised tribute was with- 
held and allegiance renounced, Mahmtid marched 
against them to punish them for their insubordina- 
tion and to maintain his own political supremacy 
The fifth was political betrayal in the form 
of help given to the enemies of the Sultan 
Often Mahmdd’s Hindu allies colluded with 
his enemies and plotted to overthrow him in 
league with them This was no less responsible 


his defeat by Subuktigln for the second time he must 
have been anxious to retrieve his reputation and to wipe 
off the stignrn of repeated reverses and humiliation The 
death of Amir Subuktigln supplied him with the long- 
sought-for opportunity and he must have invaded Ghaznin 
to achieve his object— to overthrow the Gha/nawid power 
and thus maintain his dignity among the Hindu Rijas 
and his own subjects His son and successor, AnandpSl, 
also enacted the same role soon after his accession He 
formed a formidable confederacy for the invasion of 
Ghaznin and tried to do what his father could not See 
supra, pp 59 ff 
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for spurring him to take drastic actions 
against them and to pounce upon their States 
f The sixth was the molestation of the Sultan s 
lndiarT'alhes by their hostile neighbours When- 
ever any Hindu Rajas turned against his allies 
and attacked them with a \ iewto deprive them of 
their political Dower for the simple reason that 
they owed allegiance to the Ghaznawid Sultan, 
he had to come to their aid because regard for 
political obligations and respect for pledges gi\en 
compelled him to do so ~j The seventh was 
the rebellion of his Indian vassals Defiance 
of his authority in India by the Rajas of Indian 
States, who acknowledged his suzerainty, also 
led hitn to in\ade India for suppressing their 
rebellions and re-establishing his authority * 

The economic factors w’ere quite as strong 
and stimulating as political The 
Economic, importance of wealth as a means 
of attaining political power and retaining it is 
too evident to be dealt w r ith in detail Suffice 
it to saj that Mahmud understood the impor- 
tance and appreciated the miraculous powers 
of wealth He knew’ that it was the -very 
source of political strength and stabilitt and was 
therefore keen on possessing as much of it as 
possible. India’s fabulous wealth must have 
stirred his soul and stimulated his ambitions and 

i 


* These causes ha\e been brought out at their places 
m Chapter III and here the> are lust referred to in order 
to facilitate the discussion 
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reference, however brief, to the Quranic conception 
of State is quite apropos of the subject The 
method of government contemplated by the 
Qur-iln and recommended by the Prophet is theo- 
cracy, t e, a system of social and political 
cbntrol founded 6n diune laws and sanction^, 
reflecting the will of God in all its forms and 
phases, motives and movements The idea is to 
Islamize life in accordance with the law’s of the 
Qur-tin _a.nd to level down all differences and 
diversities of rank and race and to remove all 
inequalities, social as well as political. The 
ideal put before the Islamic State w’as to I slamize 
the people without injuring the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the Zwimis (non-Muslims) The 
Ptophet of Islam founded a theocratic State and 
gave a conclusive proof of its practicability 
Not long after him, howe\er, reactions set 
in throughout the Islamic w’orld and ‘shifted 
the Islamic political ideal from its fulcrum 
to an ever-changing political gravitation’. 
So great in fact w r as the change that came 
over the Islamic world that even the sponsors 
and stalwarts of Islamic principles and practices 
lost respect for them and cared little to safe- 
guard or promote the interests of Islam With 
the conquest of Persia and the flow’ of wealth 
the theocratic form of government made room 
for a secular State The Shuriyat ceased to 
influence politics On the other hand, it w’as 
influenced by political considerations With the 
rise of the Ommayyades to pow-er and the 
transfer of the seat of government to Damascus, 
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(Ins recognition a« to independent ruler In the 
^khalifa ot Baghdad Mahmud mane it obhga- 
|nr\ on himsclt to i.mde India everv vear. 
Moaern writer- have pul a new interpret ition on 
this statement and tru <1 to ascribe rehgi out moti- 
vation ,o wlnt were adrrnttcdlv jKilMcal exploits 
Tlieir mtt'pr' tatmn is not supported or siih-nn- 
tnted b\ historical evidence The pledge gn ui to 
the Khnilta was not the onlv * leitmotif in Ins 
invasions of India It would perhaps l»j more 
proper to sav tint underlving tie pjedge were 
political motive 1 ; and the cries of ‘holv wars’ 
etc were raised to stir un the soldier"; to action 
tnu to ensu'c further recruitments The rcsolu- 
non was unde with i view “to please the 
Khalifa wnh whom lie wished to cultivate most 
cordial an a iov al relations in order to cover the 
illegitimate rtvoluiionarv origin of 1m ch nnstx , 
v Inch was still fresh in the memo-v of the men 
•if time he maintained the most loval relations 
with the spiritual head of Islam, the Ishalif 
of Baghcld, \lkadar (3S1-422 \ H \ who had 
clad the usurpation of his f ami K with the 
mantle of legitimaev and in order to please 
him he huntea down the heretics in hi c realm 
in Khurasan md in Muh.ln, impaling or stoning 


mtrons, such \eises of tlie s-icred tr\t as Obc\ \Ihli, 
ibev the \postIe -tnd obi \ tl mi ttt autliori '\ jron amoi p 
\on (P 1 , \ 59) and “Do Jthiid npainsf the un 

oeheeers ("- i\, \ 73) were full of possibilities 0 f ingeni- 

ous inte'prentions T he\ fullv evploited these \crsi«: 
for gaining their ends (bee m\ booh on Son: i Cultural 
ts/>ec/s of Muslim Rith in Irdia, pp 13, 1'j IP) 
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for the first time when the Khalifa refused to 
gi\e him Samarqand and he threatened him 
with the invasion of his capital (Baghdad) with 
one thousand elephants so as to la\ it waste 
and carry its earth to his own capital (Ghaznln) 
on their backs, " for the second time w hen Abu ’ A ll 
Hasan (Hasanak) received a robe of honour 
from al-Zahir, the Fatimid Khalifa of Cairo, 
on his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
the Khalifa of Baghdad sent a strongly worded 
letter to the Sultan, directing him to order 
the immediate execution of Hasanak on the 
charge of subscribing to the Carmathian creed,! 
and for the third time when he left his son, 
Mas’ud, at Raiy with instructions to conquer 
Isfahan and 'release the Caliph from the bondage 
•of the Buwaihtds’ w ith a view' ‘to bring the 
Caliph under his sway J On the first occasion 
he disarmed the opposition of the Khalifa 
only by making profuse apologies and adopting 
a reverential attitude towards him On the 
second occasion he appeased the Khalifa by 
sending Hasanak’s robe of honour to Baghdad, 
w'here it w'as burnt to ashes in a public square 
On the third occasion his death upset his 
plans and schemes From all that has been said 
it is clear that he had scant courtesi for the 
Khalifa, though he did not want to offend the 
pow'er which had strengthened his position 

T F , i, 2S and T H , 1 , 277 
T T M , 211-212, K T , ix, 239, and II G , 165 
t T ill , S3 and 359 
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Thej are the people who will achieve (salvation) "* 
Allama Abdullah Yusuf Ali has beautiful)} summ* 
ed up the meaning of this verse in the following 
words “Here is a good description of Jihtfd 
It may require fighting in God's cause, as a form 
of self-sacrifice But its essence consists in (1) 

' a true and sincere Faith, w'htch so fixes its ga ye 
on God, that all selfish and worldly motives 
seem paltry and fade away, and (2) an earnest 
and ceaseless activit} , involving the sacrifice (if 
need be) of life, person or propert} , in the service 
of God Mere brutal fighting is opposed to the 
whole spirit of Jthdd , while the sincere scholar’s 
pen or preacher’s voice or wealthy man’s con*- 
tribution ma} be the most valuable forms of 


* This is what the Quran enjoins Hostile critics 
of Islam have taken some straj verses from the Qur-au 
and forced on them interpretations which the text and the 
trend of the text do not at all bear For instance, the 
so called Surat us-Saif or “the Surat of the Sword 
is taken out from the text and interpreted to mean ‘war 
against unbelief,’ and argued that Islam enjoins the use 
of the sword for the spread of the faith Now if this verse 
is read with the text that precedes it, the correct/meamng 
becomes quite clear It then means war against aggres 
siv e and perfidious unbehev ers and not against all Going 
further, it is ordered that war should cease as soon as the 
onpoaents sue for peace Whv to enter into a peace 
hefore the opponents are done to death or converted to 
Islam ? This militates against the theorv of force and 
conclusively proves that fighting is recommended in Islam 
onlj for the preservation of peace The correctness of 
this interpretation is warranted bj- the Qur-amc mjuctions 
“ Let there be no compulsion in religion’’, and “(Commit 
no excesses ’’, and bv the life of the Prophet and bis 
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contemplated by the Qur-ftn He was an 
absolute monarch and his goternment was far 
from theocracy Before launching a campaign 
against idolatry Jihad against the infidels, he 
ought to have Islamized his own State and acted 
in accordance with the principles of Islam in the 
'matter of succession to the throne and other 
important affairs, if he was a true and sincere 
champion of Islam, as he is supposed to have 
been 

Like a good Muslim, who is always expected 
to be an active missionary of his 
Propagation re l lgl on, Mahmtid might have felt 
° ' 1,1 “ delighted in the spread of his faith, 

but that does not seem to have been the only 
object under!} mg his Indian expeditions He 
was more of a conqueror than a fanatical pro- 
pagandist, or a pious missionary To say that he 
invaded India time and again for the spread of 
his religion is historically wrong and psychologi- 
cally untrue In the first place, there is no scrap 
of evidence in the contemporary chronicles to 
show that he e\er xoon converts, whether by force 
or by peaceful means * ** We do come across one 
or two instances when he is said to have appoint- 
ed teachers and preachers for the instruction of 
new converts and Hindus in the rudiments of 
Islam f Whether this was done in response to 


* It is a different thing if a Hindu Raja and his 
followers embraced Islam to escape defeat and destruction. 

t Z A, 72 and 78-79 
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the dictates of his conscience or out of political 
motives — , for he had to please and pacify those 
whom he had brought to India on the pretext 
o( Jihads or ‘holy wars’ — , may remain a matter 
of moot, but it vs abundantly clear that nothing 
useful was accomplished by him so far as the 
spread of Islam in India was concerned ‘‘Som,e 
rajas are said to have embraced Islam,” say's 
Dr M Nazim, “but they did so most probabLy. 
as a political shift to escape the fury of .the 
conqueror and returned to their faith as soon 
as he had turned his back on them.”* This was 
obviously because the Htndfis were not yet 
told and taught what Islam was and what it 
stood for “The period of Sultan MahmGd,^ 
says the same scholar, ‘‘was essentially a period 
of conquest" and “the time was not yet ripe 
for missionary work which required settled 
government ”t The policy of conquest and 
consolidation, it may be observed, was not fob 
lowed and no attempt was made to establish a 
settled government in India, otherwise one pro- 
vince, permanently occupied, would have done 
far more for conversion than all hi* invasions 
together The whole of Mahmfid’s time in 
India was spent tn waging wars and amassing 
wealth and he had little leisure to devote to the 
sacred cause Consequently,’ he is not entitled tp 
the ‘credit’ which he has received from his mis- . 
informed admirers for the alleged propagation of ’ 


* ill G, 162 
1 Ibid, 162 
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Islam m India * Second!}', Islam was not present- 
ed to the Hindus m the manner prescribed by 
the Prophet In matters of faith it is the method 
of presentation that matters much and no reli- 
gion can score success, such as Islam has done, 
if it is conve>ed through the agency of wars 
and bloodshed t The Prophet of Islam did not 


A Ignorant fanatics who e\tol Mahmfld for propaga- 
ting Islam in India at the point of the sword, which he 
never did, do him more harm than good and indirect!} 
bring discredit to Islam which enjoins unnersal toleration 
and positnel} forbids the use of force in effecting con- 
versions 

T This' point requires some elucidation Propaga- 
tion of Islam in India was not the inspiring motite of 
Mahmud's invasions of India, but there is absolutelj no 
doubt that his Indian expeditions were gnen out to be 
and understood as ‘Jihads' or hoh wars, undertaken for 
the extirpation of idolatry and the propagation of Islam 
in India. It is in this sense that Professor Muhammad 
Habib (S M G ,87) has remarked that “the career of the con- 
quering Ghazna\ide created a burning hatred for the new 
faith in the Hinda mind" because it was presented “in 
the guise of plundering armies” Dr M Nazim has 
misunderstood this remark and therefore criticised it In 
Ins opinion “ The Hindus rejected lsl§m as their national 
religion because of the fundamental and irreconcilable dif- 
ferences between Islam and Hinduism” The learned Doctor 
has tried to substantiate his point bj saying that “Islam, 
With its definite articles of faith, could not appeal to the at er- 
age HindQ to whom religion had neter meant ant specified 
set of doctrines ” He is sadly mistaken In mi opinion 
Islam is nothing if not natural and conducite to human 
welfare — spiritual as well as secular It was nothing if 
it failed to appeal to the down-trodden Hindas — Hmdfls 
who had been subjected to grave inequalities and who had 
become fed up with the lot assigned to them bj their 
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preach his faith by waging wars and leading 
expeditions against the infidels Mahmfid, whose 
knowledge of Islamic theology was undisputed, 
cannot be said to have been ignorant of such 
injunctions of the Qur-an as 11 Ld ikrdha fid din " 
(Let there be no compulsion in religion) PIis 
religious policy was based on toleration and 
“he is not said to have forced any Hindfi to 
abjure his religion or to have put any person 
to death for the sake of conscience Referring 
to his religious policy, M Elphtnstone tells us 
that “it is nowhere asserted that he ever put 


retigion A large majority of the Hindus were m need of 
a shelter and no religion could provide a better shelter for 
them than Islam Their minds were quite open to receive 
the truth Presented in its proper form and propagated 
in the manner prescribed by the Prophet, IslSm was sure 
to reap a rich harvest The subsequent history of IslSm 
in India bears eloquent testimony to this hard historical 
fact The only difficulty in its way was the opposition of 
the Brahmans who had grown fat at the expense of low- 
caste HmdQs, such as Shudrss, because IslSm— with its 
democratic principles of equality and brotherhood - would 
have dealt a death-blorv to their supremacy, which they so 
jealously guarded But with the majority of the Hindus 
in its favour^ it was not difficult to overcome their 
opposition The fundamental and irreconcilable diffe- 
rences between IslSm and Hinduism,” referred to by Dr 
M NSzim, ought to have facilitated rather than retarded 
the work of conversion m India, for if Islam and Hinduism 
were alike, there was no need for change and com ersion \ 
would have been out of question, 

* P P-M T , 45 “Though zealous for IslSm,” says 
Sir W Haig, “he maintained a large body of Hindu 
troops, and there is no reason to believe that com ersion 
was a condition of their sen ice ” {CHI, in, 27) 
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a HindQ to death except in battle or in the storm 
of a fort”* Under hint the HtndQs cnjoxed 
perfect religious freedom The\ were entrusted 
wuth highly responsible posts, and religion was 
not a condition of their ser\ ice The names of 
Tilak, Rat HindQ, Hajrai and SonT stand out pre- 
eminent!} in the mihtarv history of Gharnln f 
MahmGd was a conqueror and he drew no 
hard and fast lines between HindOs and Muslims 
in his schemes of conquest Of his Indian expedi- 
tions at least two w ere led against the Muslims 
for much the same reasons as against the Hindu 
Rajas, and almost all his Central Asian expedi- 
tions were led against Muslims “If he harassed 
the HindQ rajas of India,” sajs Dr M Na7im, 
“he did not spare the Muslim so\ereigns of Iran 
and Transoxiana The drama of plunder and 
bloodshed that was enacted in the sacred Ganges 
Doab was repeated with no less \irulence on the 
slopes of the Mount Damawand and the banks 
of the rixer Oxus Religious considerations rarely 
weighed with a conqueror and the Sultan does 
not appear to ha\e been influenced b\ them in 
his schemes of conquest ”+ His transactions 
until HindQ Rajas w ere guided entirely b\ policy, 
w ithout reference to religion, and he cannot be 
blamed or praised for what he never did nor 
attempted to do Was then, it may well be asked 
now, propagation of Islam his object in leading 
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point of view, but because they were fortified 
places, containing treasures of India’s fabulous 
wealth No temples, other than those of the kind 
described above, were touched, and once peace 
was concluded everything was safe and toleration 
in the widest sense of the word was granted to 
all and sundrv While referring to “the mun- 
dane motives 1 ' of MahmQd ’s Indian invasions, Dr 
Ishwara Topa sajs “It may also be observed 
that the temples of India which MahmQd raided 
were storehouses cf enormous and untold wealth 
and also some of these were political centres The 
temples were, in fact broken during the cam- 
paigns for reasons other than religious, but in 
times of peace MahmQd never demolished a 
single temple * If the destruction of temples and 


understood as Jtl fids (hoK wars or wars against unbelief) 
and hence the historians of that ape have also referred to 
them as sucb and given fuli vent to their own religious 
\anit\ Mark the change in the conception of Jtl fid 

Politic s in Pn-Mughat Tin ts, pp 46-47 Dr M 
\azim s remarks in this connection arc equallv interesting 
He savs “The critics w ho accuse the SultSn of wanton 
bloodshed and reckless spoliation of Hindu temples, forget 
that these so called barbarities were committed in the 
course of legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned 
b\ the practice of all the great conquerors of the world 
Spoils captured from a defeated cnemj ha\e always been 
considered the lawful propertv of the victorious armv 
In India, however, wealth was accumulated, notonlv in the 
colers of the kings, as in other countries, but also in the 
vaults of the temples which were consecrated to the 
service of various deities The consequence was that, 
while elsewhere the capture of the defeated monarch’s 
treasurv usualh gratified the conqueror’s lust for mammon, 
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tlie extinction of idolatry or the spread of Islam 
in India were his motive, he ought to have follow- 
ed that policy m times of peace as well, first m his 
own country and then outside, and then there 
was no need to enter into treaties without achiev* 
ing the object We know it for certain that the 
Hindus enjoyed full toleration under Sultan 
Mahmud Al-Ma’arrI informs us that they were 
granted separate quarters in the Imperial Ghaznln 
and allowed to observe their religious ceremcmes 
without any let or hindrance f In other words, 
they were quite free to blow their Sankh and to 
bow before their idols under the very nose of 
the Sultan. 

y 

Was conquest or territorial annexation his chief 

object?. This too is far-fetched, 
Conquest or f or h e ne ver contemplated an Indian 
territorial empire. Perhaps, he knew that a 
..niu,\.iito.i> Muslim empire in an alien country 
was then almost impossible, that it would involve 
a great waste of men and money if he tried 
to hold in subjection a race hostile in religion and 
language, customs and traditions, tastes and tem- 
praments, habits and hobbies, and that it was 
beyond the range of practical politics to establish 
his sway in Central Asia as well as in India 
simultaneously _ Nor does permanent annexation 
seem to have been his principal motive. The 


in India temples Mere also ransacked to secure the piles of 
Cold and precious stones in them ” (M G , 163) 

2 Risiilat-ul Ghufriln, p 153. 
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annexation of a part of the Punjab and some 
other places such as Sind and Multan, which la} 
contiguous to the Ghaznawid Empire, pro\es 
rather than refutes his non-territorial designs 
The Punjab was annexed, because xvith it 
as a base Mahmud could successful!} attack 
the places bex ond His western campaigns, 
on the other hand, disclose a different policx — that 
of acquisition and annexation, conquest and 
consolidation At times, when necessary, he 
himself, e\en when his health aid not permit, 
supervised the expeditions undertaken against 
his enemies and tried to establish his sway 
in the newl} conquered territories in the west, 
not so in the east 


What it max then be asked, xxas the 
inspiring motive? The establish- 
The mspir- ment of a Turko-Persian or Central 
mg moti\ c Asian empire and nothing bex ond 
that was the chief motix e of Mahmud s Indian 
invasions, which were undertaken for the reali- 
zation of that object In the first place, the} 
gave him the much-needed appellation of “holj 
warrior ' and enhanced his prestige in the 
Muslim world, and secondlx, the} cemented 
his strength and constituted a great financial 
asset to his military resources In other woras, 
his Inaian expeditions xvere undertaken for 
political as well as economic purposes , * and in 

* Professor M Habib is perfectl> right in saving that 
Isldm sanctioned neither the vandalism nor the plundering 
motives of the invader,” but I do not find it possible to 




many respects they were justified, for in the 
first clash between the Htndfls and the MusalmSns 
in the reign of SubuktigJri the former were 
the aggressors and when defeated and reduced 
to submission they renounced allegiance, form- 
ed confederacies to stem the rising tide of the 
Ghaznawids and fought against MahmQd 


Sultan Mahmud invaded India time and 
'Results of again and conquered a number of 


Mahmud’s 
invasions 
of India 


places Almost the whole of Nor- 
thern India felt the force of bis 
arms, but the results of his victories 
were far from permanent The one permanent 
result of his seventeen successful invasions of 
India was that only a few of the places he had 
conquered there, were permanently annexed to 
the Empire of Ghaznfn, for after his death only 
a portion of the Punjab, Smd and some parts 
of the adjoining provinces, such as Multan, 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Elsewhere in India, 
the results of his expeditions and of a series of 


agree with him when he says that Mahmud’s attacks on 
India were “un-called for” and that “the Hindu princes 
had done Mahmud and his subjects no harm ” (S HI G , 
79) See supra , pp 85 fif , where I have made it abun- 
dantly clear that the HmdQs were the aggressors and that 
they themselves were responsible for exciting the hosti- 
lities of the Ghaznawids The Ghaznawids paid them in 
their own com with, of course, compound interest If they 
had not done so, the HmdQs would have enacted the role 
of conquerors and the fate of the Ghaznawids would have 
been sealed This is what my reading of the original sources 
has led me tm 
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victories soon w ore off His rule did not take 
root in the places he conquered and the Rajputs 
re-established their rule in Northern India, ex- 
cepting the few places referred to abote, and 
continued to rule for about tv. o centuries more 
Thus, while Amir Subuktigin had left Peshawar 
as an outpost of Ghaznln, his more celebrated 
son and successor, Sultan Mahmud, left the 
Punjab as an outpost of his far-flung Central 
Asian empire This was the net-result of his 
seventeen expeditions of India so far as conquest 
or territorial annexations were concerned 

But the effects of Mahmud’s invasions of 
India were far more enduring than 
effects— their results Politically — These e\- 
peoitions pa\ed the wax for the 
establishment of a permanent Mushm empire in 
India by flinging open its gates to tne subsequent 
Muslim invaders, bj exposing *be weaknesses of 
the Indian political and military systems and bj 
establishing the superiority of the M usaimans o\ er 
the Hindus in the an of war, c sc,p me ana de\ o- 
tion to duty Economically — Tnex were a heat y 
dram on India’s age-long accumulated wealth 
They made India much poorer arc contributed 
lastly to the glory and gracceur that was 
Ghaznln They w r ere a great Srsncial asset to 
Mahmud’s military programme, c-t cause they im- 
measurably augmented his rescurces ana ensured 
his success by enabling himtofmacce his scremes 
of conquest wuthout expenezcmg ant c i£cu~. 
Culturally— They brought two great civil 
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CHAPTER V 


SULTAN MAHMUD THE GREAT— IV 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES OF HIS REIGN 

Great as a conqueror, fit to rank with the 
greatest conquerors of the world like 
Introductorv Alexander the Great Mahmtid was 
equally great as a man of culture 
and refinement His achse\ements in the arts of 
peace were on a par with his nctories in the 
science of war and compare fa-\ourabI} with 
those of Ctesar Augustus An attempt is made 
in this chapter to bring out in brief the contri- 
butions he made to the cause of Islamic culture 
and utilization 


In order to appreciate his work, it is neces- 
,, v sar\ to hare an idea of his tastes, 

lene of We ha\e already said something 

learning about his education in connection 

with his earl} life, ^ In continua- 
tion of that account it ma> be observed that be 
grew up to be a good scholar and a _fine_poet.f 
Some of his poetical compositions are presen ed 
by ’Awfl in bis L-ubab-ul-Alb8b £ He was ten 
fo nd of I slami c law a nd Tradition and his pro- 
ficiency m these subjects was recognized e\en 


> * See supra, pp 24-26 

T ill G , 156-57, and Lubab uUAlbab, II, 24 
t Lubab-ul-Aim , II, 24 
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been surpassed * Like man> a Muslim king he) 
lo\ ed the society of learned men and used to] 
irmre them to his Court from distant countries if 
HisThount> attracted a large number of scholars 
'to Ghaznin and made it a centre of light and 
learning for all Asia While the French Napo- 
leon used to import the choicest works of art and 
literature from the countries he conquered to add 
to the beauty and grandeur of Pans, the Ghazna- 
wid Napoleon fetched o\ er to his belo\ ed Ghaznin 
the artists, scholars and poets in person from the 
regions he reduced to his swat in order to en- 
hance the splendour of his famous Court He 
accorded a most warm welcome to learned refu 
gees from all climes and countries and took care 
to carr> out their wishes Whenet er he conquered 
a new' town, he at once transported to his capital 
all the choicest works of art andjiterature obtain- 
ed from its libraries and museums ana thus 
augmented the wealth of art and literature al- 
ready accumulated there % The celebrated author 
of the Tarikn-i-Guzldah informs us that he spent 
a sum of not less than 400,000 dinars per year 


* Barthold’s Mew (Turkestan, 2S9J that Mahmud's 
patronage of learning was due to an ostentatious desire to 
con\ ert his Court into a cradle of culture and not to an 
innate lor e of learning is erroneous and ill-founded Mah- 
mud might ha\ e been influenced bj this ulterior motne, 
but in \ lew of the fact that he was himself a scholar, a 
poet and an author, it cannot be said that his lo\e of learn- 
ing was not genuine 

f T M, 232-33, 245 and 247 
X K T , n, 262 
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they forgot to pick and choose from Persian 
ideas They assimilated them wholesale in al- 
most e\ery department of administration and in 
e\er\ sphere of social life Pohlicalh , they 
adopted the s\stem of Persian go\ernment — 
dmsion and organization of the \anous depart- 
ments of the State, their names and functions, the 
entire paraphernalia of Persian monarch} — the 
personality of the Persian King, his seraglio, his 
slates, his sen ants, State ceremonials and all 
other symbols of sotereignty Socially, they 
imbibed Persian ideas of social pleasures and 
pastimes and took o\ er from the Persians their 
chase, chess and C/iJ»g<7n(polo), drinking, music 
and songs, and e\en their national spring festnal 
of Nauroz Culturally thev made Persian their 
Court language and took almost all Persian ideas, 
including Ta'bir or the science of interpreting 
dreams Here we are chiefh concernea with the 
cultural side of this ail-embracing influence * In a 
nut-shell, Persian language and literature recened 
a new lease of life as a result of this change When, 
after the fall of the Abbasid Khilafat, the Sama- 
nids established their sway in Transo\iana and 
extended it to Turkistan, Isfahan and Khurasan, 
Persian superseded Arabic and became the lang- 
uage of the court and the country the Tarikh-i- 
Tabari , a standard work on Islamic history, was 
translated into Persian from Arabic by the Vazlr 
of one of the Samamds in 946 A C and poets like 


* For some more details, see m> book on “Some Cul- 
tural Aspects of Muslim Rule tti lr.dxa , pp 6 ff 
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Radikl* began to use Persian as their medium of 
expression The SamSmd Kings were -great 
patrons of Persian language and literature, and 
poetry in particular made much progress under 
their patronage The fall of their dynasty left the 
literary luminaries unremunerated and they flock- 
ed eagerly to Ghaznln, the new home of light 
and learning and the new cradle of the sage and 
the scholar There they were accorded a most 
warm welcome and there they found full scope 
for the display of their talents. It would be im- 
possible, even if the author were competent, to 
do full justice to the subject within the scope of 
a small chapter f Attention is therefore focussed 
on the achievements of some of the most im- 
portant scholars and poets who flourished under 
the patronage of Sultan Mahmud, contributed 
vastly to Persian literary culture and immortalized 
the name of their Imperial patron 

The versatile Abfi Rlhan Muhammad bin 
Ahmad, known to history as Al- 
AlberUni bertinl (the foreigner), comes first 

in order of importance He was 

* He received 80,000 dirhams from a SSmSnid Prince 
for a moral ■work ( H 1 , 290 foot-note) 

t Competent scholars like Browne, Shibli and AzSd 
have written volumes on the subject and the more inquisi- 
tive readers would find much to quench their thirst for 
knowledge with m their works entitled A Literary History 
of Persia, Shir-ul-' A jam and Sukhand3ti-i-Paras res- 
pectively The Tazkarat-ush-Shu’ara by Amir Daulat 
ShSh also contains much useful information on the subject, 
chiefly on poetry 
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decidedly the most shining star m the firmament 
of MahmQd’s literary world Asa\ersatilegemus, 
he was un-equalled, unapproached and unm ailed 
At once an astronomer, philosopher, geographer, 
mathematician, chronologist and a profound 
scholar of Sanskrit, Alber uni’s mind was indeed 
“encyclopaedic ’’ He was brought from his 
name KhwSrizm as a captive, thrown into prison 
and subseqently exiled into Hindustan on that 
life of travel and tour to which we owe the 
immortal Tahqiq-ma-ltl-Hind, which is a \entable 
mine of information about the life and thought of 
contemporary India He travelled all o\er India, 
applied his Mgorous intellect to the study of the 
language of the Hind&s, their arts and sciences, 
their philosophy and literature, their customs and 
traditions, in short, the entire paraphernalia of their 
civilization, and embodied his observations m a 
book which is a great asset to the study of Hindu 
history and an indispensable source of informa- 
tion The philosophic and scientific spirit that 
animates AlberQnl in the laborious and sy mpathe- 
tic treatment of his subject on an alien culture is 
a complete contrast to the pride and prejudice of 
the narrow-minded scholars of the West and 
senes as an imperishable index to the intel- 
lectual character of Islam and the catholicity 
of Muslim mind In return for his knowledge of 
their customs and traditions, their thoughts and 
ideas, he communicated to the people of India 
the wisdom of the Baghdadian school * His 


* The Spirit of Islam, Amir ’All, 380, 0 H 1 , 194 
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work on astronomy, called Al-qanttn-ahM as’udi< , 
or “the Canon Masudtcu s” after the name of his ' 
Imperial patron, Sultan Mas’hd, is a milestone of 
literary research and a monument to his memory. 
His Tahqiq mH-hl-Htnd* which amply mani- 
fests the extent to which the Muslim scholars had 
turned the treasures of Greek lore to fruitful pur- 
poses, is an embodiment of well-digested erudition 
and untiring industry His another great work, 
which deserves specific mention, is the Asar ub 
Bdqtya or “the Vestiges of the Past ”f He also 
translated into Arabic the Sanskrit work entitled 
Karandtilaka by Vijayananda, son of Jayananda, 
of Benares, and renamed it Gkurrat-us-Zijat. 
Besides these master pieces of literature, he wrote 
many other books on different subjects, such as 
astronomy, mathematics, geography, physics and 
chemistry 

AbQ Nasr Muhammad hm Muhammad al 
Jabbar al-’Utbl J was a distinguished 
Al-’Utbl historian and penman attached to 
the Court of Sultan Mahmhd -"He 
wrote a history of the reign of his Imperial v 


* This work has been translated into English by Dr 
E C Sachau under the title “AlberXini's India ” The 
original title of the work is Tcthqlq-ma-hl-Hiud and 

not Tctrikh-uUHmd or Tdrikh i-H%nd, as wrongly given in 
some books, eg , E & D , p 1, and Encyclopedia of 
Isl3m, 1 , 726 

t This work also is translated by Dr EC Sachau 
under the title ‘The Chronology of Ancient Nations’ 

X For his life and work, see al-Utbi in Ency of I shim 
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patron, entitled Kitilb-ul-Y amlnl or Tarikh-u 
Yamini which though' deficient in dates and 
details, is still an indispensable authority on the 
life and work of Sultan Mahmud From hterart 
point of \iew it is ver} ornate and the author 
seems to ha\e concentrated more on the beaut\ 
of style and diction than on historical data and 
dates of important e\ents 

Among others who deser%e specific mention 
in this hurried sur\ev were Al- 
Others Farabi thejamous philosopher wTTo 

w’as considered ‘a second . Aristotle’ 
b\ the Arabs of his aa> and honoured and prized 
by Mahmud the more since the refusal of his 
precursor, Abu 'All SlnS (Aticenna)* who 
was ‘undoubted!} one of'the greatest thinkers 
and physicians the worid has produced’, to join 
his Court, Abdul Malik bin Muhammad bin 
Ismail as-Salabl, the learned author of a metrical 
history of Iran from the earliest times to the 
reign of Sultan Mahmud, called Kitab fi 
Ghurar-i- Akhbar-i-Muluk-ul-Furs ,T Abul Fazl 
Muhammad bin Hussain al - BaihaqI,J the 

* On his refusal to accept Mahmtld’s in\itation, he 
was hunted down from place to place till at last he found a 
safe as>lum with one of the Buwaihid rulers of Ran, who 
was a great patron of Persian literature {L H P i, 95 ff) 

T Original!} this work co\ered four \olumes Of 
them, onk the first two ha\e sunned and the other two 
ha\ e disappeared The two that ha\e sunned deal with 
the pre-Islamic period and the Prophet Muhammad 

t For his life and work, see Eitcy of Islam , i, 592 
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reputed author of the Maqamdt-i'Abu Nasr-t - 
Mushhani * the MajalJadaii and a collection 
of important diplomatic correspondence of Sultan 
Mas’Od and probably of MahmOd as well, called 
Zinai-ul-Kuttab,% MahmOd-al-WarrSq,theauthor 
of a universal history ending with the year 1018 
A C ,§ and Htl5l btn Muhassin bin Ibrahim 
as-Sabl, the author of the Zatl Tajclrtb’ul-Uviam, 
. containing in detail the letters of victory sent by 
the Sultan to the Khalifa of Baghdad ^ 


* This work, now no longer extant, contained much 
useful information on the reign of SultSn MahmOd, as 
is evident from the extracts preserved in the Jawihni ul- 
HtkUyiit and Asilr-ul-Wuzard 

t This was a monumental work, covering as many as 
30 volumes It was a most comprehensive history of the 
Yaminl D> nasty (SultSn MahmOd and his successors), 
beginning from the year 1018 A C , and coming down to 
1068 A C Only the second half of the Gth volume and 
volumes 7-9 and a part of the 10th volume, dealing with the 
reign of SultSn Mas'Od, are preserved and the rest lost 
Several parts of this work were known after the names and 
titles of the Ghaznavvid rulers For instance, the part deal- 
ing with the reign of MahmOd was named Tilnkh-t-Yatmui 
after his title (Yamln ud Daulah) and that dealing with the 
reign of Mas’Od was called Tilnkh > Mcts'fidi after his name 
The Tilnkh t-Yatmm is a most valuable work and ns 
importance lies in the fact that it was based on original 
State papers and a diarj which its author used to keep 
t This work too has been lost (M G ,2) 

S; T M , 317 Also see M G, 2 
'i A part of this chronicle, covering an account of 
three j ears (390 2 A H ), has survived It has been 
published bj Professor D S Margohouth in the third 
volume of the Tajiirtb ul-Umam of AbQ 'All Ahmad bsrt 
Muhammad Miskawaih 
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delicacy and tenderness that characterize others 
and the Homeric simplicity that pervades most 
of it The most striking feature of the book 
was the absence of Arabic words and phrases, 
but it has undergone so man\ changes and 
suffered so much in diction that it is now cons- 
picuous for the absence of this feature The 
constructive genius of Firdausi achieved victories 
far more enduring than those of his master The 
Ghaznawid Empire built by the latter crumbled 
to dust a decade after his death, but the 
Shahnilmah , the crowning achievement of 
Firdausi, will live for ever as a monument to his 
memory 

‘Unsari* the scientist, philosopher, linguist 
and, with the possible exception of 
'Unsari Firdausi, the greatest genius of 

the age, next engages our attention 
He may be mentioned as the best instance of a 
man raised to honour and affluence for literary 
merits alone His extemporaneous effusions, his 
odes and encomiums, his voluptuous metaphors 
and, above all, his pure and powerful diction, 
exquisitely polished and extremely charming, 
assign him a place second only to that of' 
Firdausi in the history of Persian poetry. He 
versified the victories and conquests of Sultan 
Mahmfid, and this part of his work is very useful 
for historical purposes. In recognition of his 
services and in appreciation of his merits, he was 


* His full Dame was Hasan btn Ahmad 
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honoured with the title of £1 alak-usli-Shu' aril 
(ooet-laureate) and entrusted with the work of 
looking through the poetical compositions of all 
the accomplished poets of the kingdom before 
being submitted to the Sultan This enhanced 
his prestige and influence and also ra.seu him to 
honour and title He left behind a aixriln of 
about 80,000 \erses * ■ 

Among other poets who flocked to Ghaznln 
and flourished at the Imperial Court, 
Other poets the most distinguished were Daqlql, 
who had first undertaken the stupen- 
dous task of writing the Shilhnamah and had 
composed more or less 1,000 \erses, Ghazfiirl 
RazI, to w hom a reference has already been made, 
Asaoi TQsI, the honoured teacher of Firdausi, 
who is said to ha\e completed the Shahnilmnh 
b\ contributing as man) as 4,000 \erses, ’Asjadl 
Man I, FarrukhI TirmizI and Minuchihr BalkhI | 


The preceding account, though exceptional!} 
brief and perfunctory, is, howeier, 
Criticism enough to conx ey the idea that the 
of poets a g e 2ulta n Mahmud was an age 
of literar} efflorescence when poetr} in particular 
progressed bv leaps and bounds Some of the 
poets attached to the Ghaznawid Court, espe- 
cially those referred to abo\e, were renowned all 


* VidcT S , Talqa-t Azc-xal 

7 For a detailed account of these and man} other 
poets, see Ibid , L H P , i and n , T F , i, 3S-39, S P L , 
T S , and S A , Vol I 
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over Asia and their presence at Ghaznln, highly 
prized by the Sultan, was responsible for raising 
the reputation of the Imperial patron to the 
highest water-mark It is true that mystic ideas 
had not yet gained a wide currency and the 
Ghazal had not yet been invented ; and that the 
poetry, though brilliant, was not deep, yet the 
Ghaznawid poets possessed, in spite of their 
short-comings, a certain amount of freshness and 
candour which the succeeding generations of poets 
have frequently lacked * 

A.s a man of culture and refinement, endowed 
with an intuitive love of learning and 
Intellectual an instinctive admiration for every* 
institutions thing that is beautiful in art and 
literature, Mahmud’s magnanimity was not con- 
fined to literary sphere alone, but also found a 
most suitable expression m the establishment 
of such intellectual institutions as maktabs _ and 
madr asah s , mosques and monasteries, museums 
and libraries He founded the celebrated 
“Celestial Bride” — a mosque of matchless beauty 
and grandeur—, built of marble' and granite, 
at his capital and furnished with gold and 
silver lamps, candelabras, precious ornaments 
and costly carpets This magnificent mosque 
was in that age “a wonder of the east ” 
— a sobrequet which it richly deserved f In the 
vicinity of this sacred structure the Sultan 


* See L H P , i, n, S. A , 1 , and S P L 
t T F , i, 30, and H 1 , 292 
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established a big univ ersity and pro\ided it u ith 
imsFlibrar\ “ana "mine 'museum The library 
as stocked with numerous hterarj treasures m 
\anous languages and the museum enriched with 
invaluable antiquities The mosque was surrounded 
b> as man} as 3,000 quarters meant for the 
residence of teachers and students of the uni- 
's ersity The teachers w ere paid regular salaries 
and the student s~were granted stipends and scho- 
larships from the State funds ana the income 
of the mosque and its enaowments * 


Architecture. 


Sultan Mahmud had a fine taste for archi- 
tecture He spent huge sums of 
money on the construction of 
magnificent monuments with a Mew to beantif} 
his beloted Ghaznln He imported Distinguished 
architects from distant countries and emplo\ ea 
them m gi\ mg a suitable expression to his archi- 
tectural designs His example was followed 
b\ his nobles who vied with one another and 
e\en emulated their king in erecting superb 
edifices The result was that Ghaznln became a 
nucleons of Islamic architecture in Central Asia t 


Among the public works of a vast and varied 

Public Works description erected under the 
instructions of Sultan Mahmud 


* Tarikh-i-Ibn KJmI£5tj,u, $6, TJ? , i,30, and H 1,290 
T T F , i, 50, Indian as well as Persian architecture 
together — not one to the exclusion of the other 
— seems to have influenced MahmQa’s tastes for archi- 
tecture. (Vice C H I, in, 574) 
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may be mentioned aqueducts, reservoirs, cisterns, 
porches, bridges and dims The most prominent 
of all these were a market.at Balkb, a brid ge over 
the Oxus and the Band-i-Sultan across the river 
NawaFTabout eighteen miles north of Ghaznln 
Of these only the last-named has survived and 
that too, though still in use, is much damaged * 


Unfortunately, however, the Ghaznln of 


Ghaznln Past 
and Present 


these days is a complete contrast 
to the Ghaznln of the days of 
Sultan MahmQd Once the histo- 


> ric capital of the great Ghaznawid Empire and 
the cradle iof Islamic culture, it is now a collec- 
tion of kacha bouses, wearing the appearance 
of an ordinary Afghan town of limited population 
So complete in fact seems to have been the 
spoliation to which it was subjected by ’Ala-ud- 
Dln Hussain, surnamed Jalmnsoz or "world- 
burner”, and later vandals that nothing but the 
tombs of a few kings, two towers of victory 
— 'one built by Mahmud and the other by his 
son, Mas’Qd — , and the shrines of saints and 
savants have survived to give us an idea not 
so much of the glory that was Ghaznln as of 
the misfortunes that befell it + 


j* See Ghazni in Ei B , H I. E A , 494-97, and 
M G , 166 

t _For some details on the architectural remains at 
Ghaznln, see my article under the caption “ Impressions 
of Ghaznin" in C & ill G , Lahore, dated the 1st Septem- 
ber, 1938 Also seeH I E A, 494-97, C H I, m, 574-75, 
and E B » 
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The tomb of Amir Subuhtigln is situated 
near the modern town of Gharnln 
Tomh r of Subul on t | ic Kabul Gharnln Koad 
ttcin, MahnoJ, ] t 1<; huilt of white marble and 
J ° cr ,rp: has a small but beautiful dome 
o\cr it Its epitaph is in Khfic cnaractcrs * The 
Ra.tzah (tomb) of Sultan Mah.nOd is further 
up on an elevation, having a modest garden 
around it T L is also built of white marble 
and is crow ned with a ncwlv constructed Gome 
Its coitaph is in Kobe script invoking the merev 
o f God on the nob!e=t Amir, the greatest kmg 
tnc Lord of Church and S n,e, Abul O.isim 
MahmQd bin Subukagln Tne outer gate, with 
a long corridor to the right opening into the 
enclosure seems to be a later addition The 
doors that formcrlv adorned tne tomb are now 
to be seen in the Agra Fort, where thev were 
removed bv the British in 1S42 A C. Tlicv 


* This tomb is not mentioned b> an\ modem writer 
Even Sir J Marshall, Dr J Ferguson and Dr M Klmm 
arc «nlcnt about it \11 that thev have said about in their 
wo-ks are the tombs of MahmCd and Mas od and the two 
to vers of victorv None of the notab In other than these 
finds place m anv modern work Known to me Even the 
Encyclopedia Brttarntca does not po bevond referring 
to the above mentioned tombs and towers The little that 
is mentioned about these too seems to be based on hear 
sa> reports and is therefore full of mistakes and inaccura* 
cics Compare it with m> account in ‘ Impressions of 
Clacrm’, which is based oa personal observations, and 
mark the mistakes 

t The v illagc that has sprung up round the tomb is 
known as Rauzah i Sultan 
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are made of deodar wood, richly carved and 
containing beautiful inscriptions in Kufic script * 
The tombs of three other kings, viz,, Abdur 
Razzaq, Abdul Fateh and Ulughbeg, are also 
situated in the same neighbourhood They 
are crowned with a common dome The names 
of the three kings are inscribed on a tile of 
white marble, which is fixed in a Wall 'of the 
domed 'structure. Both the tombs and the dome 
are in a dilapidated state. t 


* Mas’fld had raised a beautiful mausoleum over 
this tomb and created vast endowments for its maintenance 
(T ill , 310) The tomb was held m such esteem by 
the people that even the ‘world-incendiary’, ’AlS-ud-Dm 
Hussain, did not include it in the wholesale destruction 
of Ghaznln ordered by him “His tomb has however, 
suffered from the ravages of his Muslim admirers, who 
for ages have resorted to it for the purpose of seeking 
divine grace and have earned away to their homes 
fragments of wood or handfuls of earth as keep-sakes, 
from the sacrilege of the savage hordes of HulSgU KhSn, 
and in more recent times, from the misguided enthusiasm 
of Lord Ellenborough, who, believing that its gates were 
those of the temple of SomnSth, ordered them to be removed 
and brought back to India.” {M G, 124, foot-note) 
“Once a grand edifide”, the tomb became a cluster of 
“dilapidated ruins” later on and has been repaired and 
renovated by the AfghSn Government only recently It 
is no longer in "dilapidated rums”, as stated by Dr M 
N§zim (HI G , 167 and 124, f n) 

The legend that the gates of the tomb had been taken 
avay by MahmOd from SomnSth is devoid of historical 
foundation and is fantastically absurd (H I E A , 496, f n ) 

t Some scholars have omitted these tombs and men- 
tioned those of Mas’Hdand IbrShlm, which I could not trace 
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Quite close to the city is a cluster of tombs 
surrounded by orchards and vine- 
Shnnes yards The most prominent of 

these tombs are those of^RamzAn bin 
Yfisuf alias Shah Rum; Majdud^ alias 'Ha'Elm 
Sanai and Khaqanlf — all lying side by side under 
a common dome which is a later addition 
Sa'di’s famous poem in Arabic, extolling the 
virtues of Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, 
is inscribed on the tomb of Sanai J Among 
numerous other tombs that are interspersed in 
the valley may be mentioned those t>f Bahlol 
Dana, Shams-ul-’Arifln, Jam-i-AulijS and Shaikh 
’Attar Most of the shrines that have survived 
have lost all marks of recognition and cannot be 
identified at this distant date § 


* The full name of this famous poet-philosopher 
was Abul Majd Majdtld bin Adam al-SanSi. (T S ) 

f His full name was Abul FuzalS Afzal-ud-Din 
KhSqfinl ( T S ). 

t The opening verses of this poem are — 
di to®! - dJ toil 1 

dJ f j diir jLe . dJ La=>- 1 — 

§ It may be noted here that the Afghan Govern- 
ment is deeply interested in the preservation of these 
sacred remains and relics of the past and its interest has 
found a most suitable expression in the repairs and reno- 
vation of architectural remains lying scattered all over 
Afghanistan 
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SOME LEGENDS ABOUT HIM 

A. number of anecdotes are afloat about Sultan 
Mahmud’s career and character 
Introductory Eey\ of them ha\ e yet been subjected 
to the rigours of criticism and the 
result is that they are free!} quoted by competent 
scholars as well as by mediocres to illustrate 
certain traits of Mahmud’s character * Of them, 
the four most famous legends that have gained a 
wade currency and gi\en birth to a series of wild 
charges against Mahmtid are those about Firdausi, 
Ayaz, the idol of Somnath and the tyyo Dnbish- 
llms Here it is proposed to take up these four 
legends to scrutinize them at some length and to 
examine their sources, because they are respon- 
sible for gn ing a y\ide yogue to some curious 
notions about Mahmild’s character and work 


r Dr M Nazim has dealt with some of these stones 
and tried to expose their spuriousness in his learned monograph 
on Mahmud of Ghaztia (pp 219 fT ), but about Firdausi and 
Ayaz he has contented himself by drawing the attention 
of his reader to the articles of Professor M Khan Shiran! 
in the “UrdQ” (quarterly journal) about MahmOd’s relations 
with Firdausi and characterizing MahmOd's "attachment" 
to Ay3z as based on latter’s "extraordinary devotion" and not 
on "good looks" despite the fact that both these stories 
ha\e done much harm to the reputation of his hero 
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We take the legend of Firdausi first It is 
to the effect that this famous poet 
Legendof was commissioned by Sultan Mah- 
Firdausi mud f or writing the bhahrtilmah 
(Book of Kings) in poetry and promised a gold 
dinar for each verse composed, that when the 
great epic was completed the Sultan paid the 
poet in silver instead of the promised gold , that 
the poet refused to accept the baser metal, re- 
tired from the Imperial Court in disgust and 
composed a satire against his niggardly patron, 
that sometime later the Sultan repented of his 
cavil and sent more than the promised money to 
Firdausi, that the poet was no longer in the 
land of the living at that time, and that the 
poet had a daughter whom the money was offered 
but she refused to accept it Taking their 
cue from this story and the satire, some stupid 
scholars have gone even so far as to declare that 
Mahmtid ‘‘was a bastard” and others, e g Sir 
W Haig, have contented themselves with the 
statement that he was “the son of a concubine and 
not a regularly married wife’’, while all are 
almost invariably agreed on the charge of avarice 


Professor W Habib has also written a book on Mahmtid. 
but he has quietly passed over these stories In a foot-note 
[S M G , 62 ) he has referred to the articles of Professor 
Shirani There is, thus, no work in English in which these 
stories have been subjected to a critical examination I 
have, therefore, thought it proper to devote some space to 
them I rmj add here jhat_I have not had the opportunity 
of reading Professor Shlriinl’s articles despite sounding all 
possible sources 



and breach of promise against him 

Almost all the available sources of this 
story are materially discrepant and 
1 Information contradictory They differ in almost 
Contradictory a jj Even the name, nati- 

vity, parentage, dates of birth and death of Fir- 
dausi as well as of commencement and comple- 
tion of the ShahnSmah by him, his age and 
education, his life and religious beliefs, nay the 
number of verses that the Shahn&mah contained, 
the circumstances that surrounded Firdausi’s 
access to the Imperial Court and presentation of 
the book as well as MahmOd’s order to write 
that book and his perfidy and final repentance 
are differently given in different accounts * In 
the presence of such a confused mass of con- 
flicting and contradictory evidence it is wholly 
unsafe to accept the story at its face value 


2 Sources 
secondary 
& devoid of 
authority 


Secondly , there is absolutely no reference to 
the story m the chronicles of the 
contemporary Persian and Arab 
historians who have left behind de- 
tailed accounts of the reign of Sultan 
Mahmud The Persian historian, 
’Alnl, who was a contemporary of Sultan Mah- 
mud, says nothing about it The celebrated 
author of the Alhtnd o M alahum Mm Magala 
Magbul, another contemporary critic of Mahm&d, 
who was so unsparing and even unnecessarily 


* Vide M F , 34 ff , and LJJ.P , n, 129 ff 



extravagant in his criticism that he must have 
fully exploited the story and the satire only if they 
had been correct and current in his times, makes 
no mention of it In short, the whole of the con- 
temporary historical literature is silent on the 
subject and no writer of that age has even alluded 
to it How, it may then be asked, did the story 
originate and gain currency subsequently ? The 
story first appears in the Chahar Maqala , where 
it is not based on any authority * It is from 
this solitary source that the story must have been 
reproduced in the subsequent literature It is 
necessary to note here that the book just referred 
to was written by Nizami al-’ArUzI, a court-poet 
of the Ghfirids, about 150 years after the death of 
Sultan Mahmtid and the probability is that it was 
concocted by him in order to please his patrons, 
the GhOrids, between whom and the Ghaznau ids 
existed a bitter enmity , or if it was not his work, 
it might have been incorporated in his book later 
on, for the literature of that age and of the age 
that followed is not entirely unmixed and 
intact f Again, the Chahar Maqala is full of 
historical mistakes and rms'Statement of facts $ 


* C HI ,72,8 

t The DiwZn-uHftfix, the Guhstan and the KtilUyat- 
t-Shavis Tabrcs are the instances in point One reason 
for the changes in the boohs of those times, as apart from 
malicious intentions, is that literature suffered enormously 
during the tumultuous times that followed the death of 
MahmOd Changes such as rve have come across may 
have crept in while the books were rewritten 
X Vtde M F , 27, fif, 
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At present there are se\ eral AJSS of this book 
and they are all full of material discrepancies 
Even the authorship of the book is a subject of 
controversy* * * § It is therefore unsafe to place 
implicit reliance on what is stated in it and is 
not supported by other sources Yet again, the 
language and style of the story of ‘ Mahmud and 
FtrdausV are quite different from those of the 
other contents of the book ( Chahdtr Maqsla), so 
much so that they cannot be attributed to one and 
the same author Anv one acquainted with Persian 
language and literature will easily discov er the 
difference and find that the language and stj le in 
v\ hich the story is w ntten are far inferior to those 
of the book in general T Almost everywhere in 
the book Mahmud s name is mentioned with res- 
pect but not so in the storj The absence of the 
story in the literature of a period no less chan a 
century and a half also shows that it is a later 
fabrication The story itself is not free from flaws 
For instance Nizami al-’ArOzI, the author of the 
CJtahdr Maqala , informs us that Firdausi was a 
man of means and lived a comfortable life.J 
while Firdausi himself complains of his povertv § 
At another place in the same story al-’Aruzl savs 


* ill F., 24 

T Ibid , 32-3 

i C ill, 77 

§ The relevant verses are - 

J 0 1 tJ .J-J. 1 si U ; - ) jj I j j w 
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that on his way back from Hindustan Mahtfivid 
was reminded of the fate of poor Firdausi, whose 
work had not been dulv appreciated and who had 
left the Imperial Court tn utter disappointment , 
that tMahmad 'asked one of his servants to 
remind him of it at Ghaznln and he would do 
something for the poet, that on reaching Ghaznln 
the Sultan was reminded of Firdausi, where- 
upon he sent indigo worth 60,000 dinars to the 
poet, and that the indigo was taken to him from 
one gate of the city while his corpse was being 
taken to the graveyard from another * Obvi- 
ously this episode relates to the time of Firdausi’s 
death, which took place in 411 A. H One 
may therefore say that in the year 411 AH 
Mahmud was coming back from Hindustan 
But there is nothing to corroborate this and we 
know for certain that Mahmud undertook no 
expedition against India in the year 411 A H 
In the same story Nizami al-’ArfczI says that 
he visited the Tomb of Firdausi irt 510 A H , 
but does not say that he was told anything about 
the story f According to his own statement, 
he visited NishSpur in 540 A H , t e , thirty 
years after visiting Firdausi’s Tomb, and re- 
ceived details of it from Amir Ma’zlJ This 
is incredible, for if the story had been correct or 
current in those days, the Muj&war (man in 
charge) of Firdausi’s Tomb must have known it 


* C HI, 81-82 
t Ibid , p 82 
t Ibtd , p 81 
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and told it to al-’ArtizI, as is the usual practice 
Ewdently the Story uas fabricated later on 


Thirdly it is a question whether the Shahna - 
Utah was undertaken by Firdausi at 
the instance of Sultan Mahmud 
According to Firdausi, xhe>Shahna- 
mahv^as completed m 400 AH 
( = 1010 AC) and it took him 30 or 
35 years to complete it * From this 
w e infer that the w ork was started in (400 — 30 = ) 


(3) Was Fir- 
dausi appoint- 
ed b\ MahmUd 
to write the 
Shahnamah ? 


370 A H (=4|S0 A C ) or (400—35 = ) 365 A H. 
( = 975 A C ),t e , it was started (3SS — 370=) 1S 
^ears or (3SS — 365 = ) 23 years before Mahmud’s 
accession, which took place in 3SS A H The 
conclusion therefore is that Firdausi was not 
appointed by MahmQd for writing the Shtih- 
n&mah This conclusion is contvrmed by other 
considerations also Mahmud’s reign extended 
over 33 years and the composition of the ShahnU- 
viah took 35 years Therefore, the work was 
started either 2 xears before Mahmud’s accession 


* The \ erses showing that the Shahnamah was 
completed m 400 A H are - 

jb jv" ^j3 1 * ;b 

The % erses showing that it was completed in 35 years are - 
^ Jl y « ;1 5 JL. 

1 1 * 5 - ]y 

The \ erses showing that it was completed in 30 years are 

cA 00 <°i J J l “ uD* c? 
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or 2 years after his death. In one case it was not 
undertaken at Mahmud’s orders and in the other 
case it was not completed and presented to him 
during his lifetime As the weight of evidence 
is m favour of the fact that the Sh&hn&mah 
was presented at the Court of Mahmud, one 
cannot resist the alternate conclusion that it was 
undertaken by Firdausi on his own account and 
not at the request of Mahmud Assuming for 
the sake of argument that the ShclhnUtnah was 
written under Mahmud’s orders and assuming 
also that it was started from the very date of 
of his accession ( 388 A H ), it was then com- 
pleted in (388+35 = ) 423 A H This would 
mean that it was completed (423 — 420=) 3 
years after Mahmud’s death and (423 — 4ll=) 12 
years or (423 — 417 = ) 6 years after Firdausi's 
death, 411 A H and 417 A. H being the 
two dates of his death mentioned in the 
Sluihnclmah This also is impossible Again, 
there is a verse in the Shnhnamah which means 
that the author, after completing the work, kept 
it with him for 20 years m order to hnd a suit- 
able patron for it * Adding this period of 20 
years to that of 35 years, during which the work 
was completed, and subtracting the whole (20 + 35 
= 55) from 400, the year when it was completed, 
we get (400 — 55=) 345 A H as the date of com- 
mencing it. In other words, the book was started 
(388 — 345 = )43 years before Mahmud’s accession 


* The verse referred to above is — 
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or (361 — 345 = ) 16 years before his birth, the 
years 388 A H and 361 A H being his dates 
of accession and birth respectively If we accept 
the period spent in the writing of the Shahnsmah 
as 30 years, then according to the above calcula- 
tions, it was started 38 years before MahmGd’s 
accession and 1 1 years before his birth This 
too is absurd And, if 389 A H * is accepted as 
the correct date of completion of the bhahttomah, 
then according to the above calculations, it was 
started in (389 — 50 = ) 339 A H , * e» (388 — 339 = ) 
49 years before MahmQd’s accession (388) or 
(361 — 339 = ) 22 years before his birth H$re the 
period of completion of the Shshndntah is taken 
to be 30 years If it is taken to be 35 years, 
then according to the above calculations, the 
writing of the Shahnsmah was undertaken 43 
years bef ore Mahmud’s accession and 17 years 
before his birth This is no less absurd Other 
dates of completion of the book are 371, 384, 
391 A H and the periods during which it was 
completed are 6, 13, 15 and 25 The results will 
be more discouraging if the date of starting the 
Shdhndmah is worked out on their basis according 
to the above calculations Furthermore, Firdausi 
says that his age w'as about 80 m the year 400 
A. H f That is to say, he was born in (400 — 


* This is according to the verse — 

b ^ (Jl'"’ f-i J - 1 — Jl*"}/] 

t At the end of the ShShttSmah, which was completed 
in 400 A H , Firdausi says — 

A-l O b Jj J b r *i*l - J&S-J >— o O 
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form of a book called Pasiati-N amah* by an inti- 
mate friend of his, named Muhammad Lashkarl 
Again, while Firdausi was writing the Shshng - 
inah, he enjojed the patronage of Abu Mansfir, 
Hussain bin Qatlb and Arslan Khan, the 
go\ernors of Tus t Why should he recene 
the patronage of these persons when he had 
already found a patron in MahmOd ? It is 
quite ob\ious that he had not jet seen Mahmtid 
what to sa\ of his appointment by him for writ- 
ing the book Furthermore, the first edition of 
the book is said to ha\ e been completed m 389 A 
H and dedicated to a certain notable of Khalan- 
jan (in Isfahan), named Ahmad bin Muhammad 
bm Abl Bakr al-Isfahanl + If the Shshnamah had 
been written at the request of Sultan Mahmud, it 
w'ould not ha\e been dedicated to Ahmad in 389 
H before its presentation to MahmOd Fir- 
dausi is stated to ha\e -visited Mahm&d’s Court 

* The rele\ant \erses are 

o y -yi r f JisJ - Jo vS— j J u (j , ; -t r jyZ ri 

jj ' V * I f- r> - <yj .V*! *-**“■ 

U" 1*** j-b< r J f r> - ^ 5 Ki rJ* b I jJ 

5 r 1 f u b-T* 3 ; v/- ^ ^ ;b u 1 j 1 

X II F , 67, L H P , n, 133 ± The relevant \erses are — 

1 jljf Jjl K } J v>J*sU - •! Jbp r l ./ 

vs — ±J ^ r vO I - vs— jl oil’ b ; 

Ojf 8 vM-=v ;1 jJ (i 0 ! y 

v-^ •>?*** r U J* b ^ r> * v— ^ v-T b^- -h j f £ 



at the age of 85,* e , just before his death, then 
who worked at the Sha.hna.mah for 30 or 85 
years, if we suppose that it was undertaken at the 
instance of Mahmfld, and how could it be pre- 
sented at the Ghaznawid Court during the life- 
time of Mahmud 7 Obviously there was no 
question of appointment and hence no question 
of promise perfidv and repentance {finally, 
the author of the Chahar Maqala, which is the 
first source of information, does not say that 
Mahmud had appointed Firdausi for writing the 
Shahnamih Later writers, who have made 
further embellishments on the story, have made 
this addition without citing any authority and 
hence cannot be believed to have told the truth 
When the Shahnamah was presented to Mahmud, 
he is said to have asked his courtiers what re- 
ward he should give to its author * If Mahmfld 
had appointed Firdausi to do that work and 
made a promise regarding his remuneration, he 
would not have put such a question to his cour- 
tiers Moreover, Firdausi never referred to his 
appointment by Mahmfid for writing the Shahna- 
mah or to Mahmud's promise and perfidy when 
he explained his case to the ruler of Tabanstan 
and Amir Abul Muzaffar Nasr, the brother of 
Sultan Mahmud Finally, the task of writing the 
Shahnamah was first undertaken by DaqlqT who 
is said to have composed as many as 1,000 verses 
before he left the task.f If this is correct, the 


* O M ,79 
t T F, i,39 
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story of Firdausi’s aDpomtment and MahmCid’s 
promise and perfidy falls to the ground 

Fourthly, the ShahnSmah has suffered a great 
deal and undergone many changes 
(4)Apocnphal since , t ^ as completed* In the 

the ShlhLncr first P lace the , authorship of the 
whole of the ShahnSmah , as it has 
come dow n to us, cannot be attributed to Firdausi 
alone, for two other poets of distinction ha\e 
contributed a goodh number of verses to it 
According to the Tazhara-i-Hajt A glim and the 
M ajma-ul-FusahS, it contains 1,000 verges of 
Daqlqlf — a fact w hich Firdausi f ranlcly admits 
and acknowledges the contribution with thanks J 
According to Ferishta, the ShahnSmah was 
completed by Asadl TusI who contributed 4,000 
\erses§ The Afcshkada-t-Azar also corroborates 
the above \ersion in all details ^ Professor Browme 
says that it was the second edition of the Shah- 
nSmah which was presented at the Court of Mah- 
mGd || This is quite consistent w-ith the testimony 
adduced abo\e If this is correct, the story of 
Mahmhd’s appointment of Firdausi, promise of 


* MF, 45 IT 

t Ferishta also supports this (See T F , i, 62) 
t The verses embodying this fact are — 

P)D 1 ) 5 1“ 3 ‘ — EW ■ dF A y v**'**-^; 

n J>> 1/ - y ) y fi’y ji 

§ T F, I, 61 
U H P,11, 141 
11 ill F , 44 ff , and 65 ff 
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a dinar for each verse and perfidy loses all force 
of reality and takes the form of fiction. Secondly, 
Firdausi’s mastery of the Persian language was 
universally acknowledged and he always express- 
ed himself in Persian without invoking the aid 
of the Arabic language , and hence the most im- 
portant and distinctive feature of the Shd.hnG.inah 
was the absence of Arabic words But the existing 
MSS of the book are free from this convention, 
for they contain a number of Arabic words and 
phrases At present there are many MSS. of the 
ShahnGmah and, though the book is universally 
‘ believed to contain 60,000 verses, no two of the 
existing MSS contain the same number of yerses. 
That written by Muhammad Khan Qazwlnl 
contains 42,000 verses, others have more than 
this and rhe one written in 810 A H,t e 4 10 
years after the completion of the book and is 
perhaps the oldest of all that have survived, con- 
tains as many as 87, 911 verses, of which 7,000 
are in praise of Baghdad. Why so many verses 
in praise of Baghdad abd not Ghaznln is an 
objection which, like many others, need not be 
dilated upon here Suffice it to say here that the 
presence of so many MSh., containing different 
number of verses and different accounts, renders 
the authenticity as well as authorship of the 
book highly apocryphal Again there are many 
historical mistakes in the ShahnGmah as it has 
come down to us, eg, Parlchehra is spoken of 
as the gr4nd-daughter of Iraj, whereas in fact 
she was his daughter, the murderers of Dsr2 are 
stated to have been two Wazirk, named Nasar and 
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Halosnr, though in fact they were t\\ o soldiers of 
Hamadan * There are a large number of 
discrepancies and e\en contradictions in all the 
the existing !/£>S of the booh t Furthermore, 
there are serious literary and poetical defects 
\\ hich cannot escape the notice of an\ one con- 
\ersant with Persian ianguage and literature + 
These are defects and drawbacks which cannot 
be attributed to such a competent poet and well- 
informed scholar as Firdausi Such, in short, is 
the extent of changes which the ShahnQmah has 
undergone that Mlama Lutf ’All Azar has good 
grounds to doubt if it still retains an\ \erses of 
Firdausi at all. Under the circumstances, it is 
not safe to hold him responsible for the whole 
booh as we have it or to sa> that it was written 
b\ him at the instance and under the patronage of 
Sultan Mahmud § And, whate\er the merits and 


* Vide .u r, 50 
f Ibid , PP 56 ff 
t Ibid , pp 51-53 

5 It appears to me that the story of the famous Arabian 
poet, called Lubud 'Amrl, and \mlr Mujiwiya was 
moulded into that of ‘MahmQd and Firdausi’ by some 
ingenious u.ntcr, with necessary changes, and fathered on 
Kiziml al-ArDzh Khalifa 'Umar had granted a monthly 
allowance of 300 dirl avis to Lubaid 'Amrl for his poetic 
talents This monthh allowance jwas increased by 100 
dirhams b\ the succeeding Khalifas, 'Usm5n and 'All 
When Mudwiya became Khalifa, he diminished the 
allowance, which the poet refused to accept Later, the 
Khalifa repented of his act, increased the allowance and 
sent the arrears to the poet It is stated that the money 
reached the place of the poet, v. hen his dead body was 



short-comings of the present Shdhnamah , there is 
no doubt that it is a book of poetry and cannot 
therefore be free from exaggeration, and we 
cannot arrive at correct conclusions as long as 
due allowance is not made for this element 
If MahmOd did not live up to bis words on 
account of his miserliness, as alleged, why did he 
repent and send the promised amount with other 
presents to the poet after he had left the Imperial 
Court and composed a most trenchant satire on 
the Sultan? The satire would have enraged the 
Sultan and furnished a casus belli, for wreaking 
a vengeance on him. Far from repenting and 
rewarding him, MahmQd must have hunted him 
down and impaled him without compassion if he 
had in fact written that satire 

Let us now turn to the satire and see if it 

The Satire was really written by Firdausr As 
" apart from the cumulative evidence 

adduced above, there are other considerations 
that confirm our doubt", so much so that we 
cannot attribute its authorship to that poet. 
We Jearn from the C/uihffr Maqala, which is the 
only source drawn upon by later writers about 
the legend of ‘ Mahmud and Firdausi * and the 
1 satire' that originalh the satire consisted of 100 
verses and that all of them, except six, were 
destroyed by the King of TabaristSn with his 


being earned to the graveyard The deceased had a daugh- 
ter, to whom the amount was' given, but she refused to 
accept it (See translator’s note in IK, II, xn, 268-69) 




have put a crown on my head, and if his mother 
had been a Banu (lady of noble birth) he would 
have covered me with gold and silver up to my 
knees’ * Now who does not know that Mahmtid 
was the son of Amir Subuktigln from his wife who 
was the daughter of no less a person than an Amir 
of Zabuhstan? Is it not a historical blunder 
or rather the height of absurdity to say that he 
was not the son of a king and a queen? Going 
further, the above statement is thus contradicted 
“The son of a concubine will do no good even if 
he be the son of a king” Here Mahmud is 
spoken of as the son of a concubine, which is too 
foolish a remark to comment upon, and is also 
admitted as the son of a Shahryar (king) as 
against the previous statement in which he is not t 
The satire also contains verses in praise of the 
Sultan, which shows that it was not the work of 
one man It also contains a number of Arabic 
words, which is quite contrary to the practice of 
Firdausi who always used strictly Persian words 
and expressions There are also in the satire 
idioms and expressions which were not in vogue in 
his times Finally, the language and the style of 
the satire are far inferior to those employed by 
him in his Shohnamah Evidently the satire, 
fathered on Firdausi, is not his work If he had 

* The verses translated here are — 

jJ I ) r) j j j ) j* - c- iV ji ^ s'-* 

t The verse translated here is — 
jkjY" 5 0 I ; uy r^/1 - *l\ r> 
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in fact been the author of it, he would not have 
written ^r^es at the mosque in praise of the 
Sultan'and about his own bad buck 4 ' 

The sum and substance of the above dis- 
cussion is that both the story and the satire are 
r false and fmulous, concocted with no other 
intention than to create an a\ersion against one 
of the greatest personalities of the w orld Those 
who charge Mahmud of a\arice and greed forget 
his munificence which was so widely and hberallv 
enjo%ed The theory of niggardliness, based on 
the fantastically absurd legend of 1 Firdausi and 
Mahmud ” is fully negatrv ed by the fact that he 
spent huge sums of mone\ on the construction 
of public works If he knew how to collect 
wealth, he also knew how to spend it Those 
who saj that Firdausi W'as a Shla’ and it was 
for this reason that Mahmud depmed him of 
'the promised reward’ should know' that 
Mahmuds patronage was enjoyed by all and 
sundry, irrespectne of race or religion, that a 
king who appreciated merits from whateier 
source they emanated and rewarded them with 


* The \erses referred to abo\e are — 

l J l; O;* 3 "* J 0 dl— 

c : — ij I Jij J ; Ij/ 1 j 3 J &S b j •> V 

JO jl jOJ| -j h 

.-—-A) b ; a i li/ ) i — — 1 e b/ 

Note that in these \erses MahmOd is referred to as 
‘MahmOd-i-ZSbulI, because his mother was the daughter 
of an Amir of Z&bulistSn 


no 
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cavil cannot be said to have deprived Firdausi of 
his due on that score, and that the Sultan was 
quite favourably inclined towards the Shlas and 
had given two daughters of his in marriage to two 
Shla’ Princes named MinQchihr bin QabOs and 
’Qnsar-ul-Ma'all KaikaQs * The mere mole out 
of which a huge mountain has been made is rhat 
Firdausi was charged with “Carmathian heresy'’ 
and imprisoned at the instigation of hostile cour- 
tiers who bore him bitter jealousy At a time 
when there existed a bitter enmity between the 
Sultan and the Carmathians, when most of the 
leaders of the Carmathians were the residents of 
Tus, the native place of Firdausi, when Firdausi 
was found to have connections with the Daila- 
mites, who had given protection to the Carma- 
thtans and when he had received a rich reward 
from Fakhr-ud-Daulah, the Dailamite, it was not 
difficult to substantiate the charge — a charge on 
which man} had lost their lives When released 
at the request of friendly court-poets, Firdausi 
went to Mahmud’s brother for a recommenda- 
tion, explained his position to him and said that 
he had suffered through the machinations of a 
jealous courtier who had instigated the Sultan 
against him before the latter bad cast a glance 
at the contents of the book f 

*MF t 36 8,M G, 152 

f This is evident from the following verses of the 
ShShnSmah — 

j o ^ Uf j ,-j - i Ox&sy r f i— 

8 lO* ->■* f 1 — , — j/ j . j r 3 
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Why did Firdausi go to MahmOd s brother 
for a recommendation w hen he had left the 
Court m disgust and composed such a satire as 
has come dow n to us ? if he had composed the 
satire, how could he come back safely from a per- 
son none other than Sultan’s own brother? Obvi- 
ously, there was no question of appointment and 
reward for writing the Shfllmaviah * 

The story that can be reconstructed after 
reshuffling the conflicting and contradictory mass 
of evidence that has come dow n to us is that 
Firdausi w rote a major portion of the Shahnamah 
at his own sweet will and was in search of a 
patron, that with the help of the Governor of 
Tds he had access to the Court of MahmOd, 
that there he would hate made a fortune if he 
had not fallen a vicum to the jealousy of hostile 
courtiers, that he was charged with ‘Carmathian 

v/* ; 1 J b z l- j) ^ 0 ,i 

0 ? r ) „(*> i - 0 U* * — •) ]) jJ 

Al-'ArQzi, the author of the Chaltilr Haqtfla, who is res- 
ponsible for the stor> of rirdausi, thus writes at one place 

U-. <- /i Lo-y) j 1 r 1 ^” 

(C M , 55)— 2 b -f -b> ui b 

E\identl> al-ArUzl does not charge MahmOd of avarice 

* Dr M Nazim is wrong in sajing that “Firdausi 
composed a large portion of his immortal Shcihniiinah at 
his (MahmOd s) Court, and probabl> at his request, but his 
work did not receive proper recognition "(ill G, 

15S) Vide Supra, pp 130 S’ 



heresy’ and imprisoned, that on his release he 
sought the recommendation of MahmGd’s brother 
but failed in his object and died in disappoint- 
ment in his home at Tfis, and that he left the 
ShUhnUinah incomplete, which was completed 
by ’Asad! 

While we are still about the story and the 
satire, it is necessary to make a short 
Charge of reference to the charge of ‘bastardy’ 
laid against Sultan Mahmfid But 
for the fact that European scholars are too apt to 
t accept all that is against the Muslim Kings as 
correct and reject all that is in their favour as 
fiction founded on flattery and that the rigours of 
their criticism are one-sided, confined only to the 
bright side of the picture, stones and satires such 
as we have dealt with would have vanished instead s 
of gaining such a wide currency Accepting the 
story and the satire at their face value without 
subjecting them to a critical examination, they 
have not only charged Mahmfid of stinginess but 
have also challenged his legitimacy by declaring 
him a bastard * In his account of Sultan Mah- 
mhd, Sir W Haig tries to exonerate the Sultan 
of the blame of bastardy and defends him at the 
cost of Islam by saying that “he (Mahmfid) 
seems to have been the son of a concubine’’ and 
arguing that “by the law of Islam the son of a 
concubine or handmaiden is as legitimate as the 
son of a regularly married wife” f Here the 

* Brigg’s Fenshta, i, 29, foot-note. 

t CHI, in, 27 
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learned writer betrays a superficial knowledge of 
the laws of Islam and Muslim history and an 
utter lack of critical perception In the first 
place. MahmQd was not the son of a concubine, 
but of a mother who was the daughter of an 
Amir of Zabulistan, regularly married to his 
father , * and secondlv, according to the law’s of 
Islam, the son of a concubine cannot be “as 
legitimate as the son of a regularly married wife,” 
as our mis-informed friend w ould ha\ e us believe f 

r 

* I have used the words "rcgtilarh married" because 
there is no evidence to the contrarv There is no evi- 
dence to the contrvrv because there was nothing un- 
common about the marriage of Mahmud’s mother Had 
there been anv thing unusual about it, it must have been 
made much of bv the enemies of the Sultan M> con- 
clusion is also confirmed bv the fact that MahmQd was 
known as ‘MahmQd-i-ZabulI’ after his mother who was 
the daughter of an Vmlr of ZdbulistSn, and if there had 
been an) slur about her marriage his court-poets would 
never have called him ‘MahmQd-i-Zabul? 

t Concubinage means sexual connection with a 
woman not holding the legal status of a wife or keeping 
a woman in the capacitj of a wife without contracting 
!\ikiih (regular marriage) with her The practice was 
common in pre-Islamic Arabia and might have also 
been in vogue among some Muslims before the revela- 
tion of the verse making the marriage of male as well 
as female slaves compulsory No master of a slave girl 
could keep her as a concubine without violating the 
injunction embodied in the said verse In the Holy 
Book ‘ownership’ is not recognized as validating or 
legalizing sexual intercourse The only thing that lega- 
lizes sexual relationship is marriage duly performed 
The conditions governing the marriage of a slave girl 
are the same as those applicable in the case of a free 



Another equally fantastic and absurd story is 
that relating to Mahmud and Ayaz 
Mshmnd This story has latterly provided a 

and Ay Sz most popular theme for literary com- 

positions in prose as well as poetry It is said 
chat A>az was a most handsome youth and hence 
an object of Mahmud’s passionate love and 
veneration Briefly stated, the story is as follows 
“The love which Sultan MahmGd cherished for 
A^3z exceeded all limits, but there was no tinge 
of sensuality in it * One day, when wine was 
being served in a banquet, Mahmfid drank be- 
yond sobriety and lost his consciousness In that 
state of drunkenness his eyes fell on Ayaz’s inter- 
voven curly locks, hanging down on his face, 
and, losing control over himself, he threw his 
arms round the boy’s neck, but soon woke up and, 
in his zeal for piety, ordered Ayaz to cut down 
his locks and his orders were at once obeyed by 


woman, with the addition that the consent of the master, 
m addition to that of the girl, must be obtained 
Sexual intercourse with a slave-girl is lawful only when 
a regular Ntkah is contracted with her Thus the 
son of a concubine cannot be “as legitimate as that 
of a regularly married wife”, as our misinformed friend 
would ha\e us behe\e (See Al-Qur-au, xxi v,32) 

* Dr M Nazim has apparently accepted the story 
as true but characterized MahmOd's ]o\e for Ay fiz as true 
and based on the latter’s “extraordinary de\otion” and not 
on “his good looks ” Here he has not used that critical 
acumen which he has so prominently displayed in other 
parts of his learned monograph on MahmOd He seems 
to have followed Alldma Shibll and his followers (See 
iM G , 153) 
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the boy ”* 

The Chahdr Maqdla is the oldest work in 
prose m which the story appears, and it is most 
probably from this solitary source that it has 
been reproduced by later historians and modern 
writers T Nothing needs now be said about 
the merits of the book w'hose authenticity has 
been successfully challenged by competent scho- 
lars and w'hose defects have been exposed in the 
preceding pages + Reading through the story, 
one cannot help being struck With the following 
points, viz , (1) that Mahmud w r as a drunkard 
w'hose parties were characterized by wine-dnnk- 
mg, (2) that he lost control over himself at the 
sight of Axaz and fell a prey to carnal lore in- 
clining tow'ards unnatural gratification of sexual 
appetite, and (3) that he gained control over 
himself in that state of drunkenness and, moved 
by pietv, ordered AjSz to cut down his locks 
as if they were responsible for the episode In 
order to see how' far the story is correct, it is 
uecessarj to examine these three points, two of 
which amount to very serious charges against Mah- 
mud’s moral character and the third is a ridicu- 

* This is a quotation from Allama Shibll’s Slur-ul- 
’ Ajam I hare reproduced the storj in his rlords in order 
to show how the storj has escaped critical examination and 
hence misled scholars of established repute 

T C iT7i, 61-64 The storj also finds place in the 
Kulliyat-i- Attar, but being written about a centurj after 
the Chahar Maqala, it is reasonable to suppose that it has 
borrowed it from the same source, i e , Chahar Maqala 

+ bee supra, pp 132 ff 
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lous contradiction of facts The first is - a charge 
of drunkenness, which must be dismissed as false 
m the ’presence of more reliable and weighty evi- 
dence pointing to Mahmud’s piety * It- is 
almost universally admitted that Mahmud was 
a most pious man who Kept company with men 
of piety and learning and never indulged in mean 
pleasures prohibited by the Shariyat (Islarhic 
law) Once it is admitted that Mahmud was a 
pious man and a staunch follower of his faith, 
it would be impossible to imagine that he was a 
habitual drunkard, as depicted in the story The 
correctness of the second charge, which is a 
most heinous one, depends tipon the correctness 
of the first charge If the first charge falls, the 
second cannot stand. In the case of a drunkard 
and in a state of drunkenness, the animal in 
the man may come out and appear m all its 
nakedness, but a man who never indulged in licen- 
tious debauchery — a man whose piety is admitted 
even by his hostile critics — cannot be accused of 
leaning to that weakness Psychologically, sub- 
conscious qualities come into play in a state of 
drunkenness and the habits formed, good or bad, 
appear on the surface and cannot be concealed 
But we have ample testimony about MahmOd’s 
character and habits, and in the presence of 
such strong evidence in his favour he cannot 
be said to have acted in the manner described 
m the story The most funny thing in the story 
is that its author, as also those who have followed 


* Vide infra, 166 ff 
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him, speak highly of Mahmud's piety and at the 
same time accuse him of drunkenness and show- 
ing an inclination towards sodomy How piety 
and drunkenness could go hand in hand in the 
case of Mahmild is not explained This m itself 
is enough to discredit the story and prove its 
lalsity The third is an amplification of this 
contradiction of facts It is a mixture of oppo- 
sites — piety and impiety, drunkenness and sob- 
riety * How a man whose piety is admitted on 
all hands, even by the author of the story, 
could become impious at one and the same time, 
how in a statp of drunkenness he could remain 
pious and how in his passion for piety he would 
like to punish the object of his true love’ instead 
of reproaching and reforming himself are points 
which contradict each other and conclusixely 
pro\ e that the story is nothing but a fabrication 
and that its author w 7 as nothing but a fool For, 
in the first place, it is impossible to remain 
pious when drunk and secondly it was not just 
or equitable on the part of Mahmud, whose 
sense of justice is also um\ersally admired, to 
order the cutting of AySz’s locks which had 
done no wrong If there was anything wrong, 
should the story be true, it w r as Mahmhd and not 
Ayaz who was responsible for it In that case, 
Mahmtid should havegnen up drinking, ‘‘the 

* How the author of the storv, who was a Muslim, 
and his Muslim imitators, including ’AllSma Shibll, were 
able to reconcile these opposites is not dear to me and I 
am at a loss to understand their conception of “pietj” 
and “true lo\e” (See C II , 62) 


mother of all evils”, if at all he had been a 
drunkard, as depicted in the story, or he should 
have reproached and reformed himself. That 
would have been the proper course under those 
circumstances That Mahmud liked and even 
loved A}3z is true enough, but the story as 
told in the Chahilr Magnla and reproduced m the. 
SJur'til-' Ajain and other books, is false on the 
face of it Dr M Nazim is right in saying that 
'‘the proverbial attachment of the Sultan to his 
handsome Turkoman slave Abft’n-Najm Ayaz 
bin U> maq was due to the extraordinary devo- 
tion of Ayaz rather than to his good looks ”* 
It appears that the existence of this attachment 
captured the fancy of poets and story-tellers 
who developed it into a love-romance and 
depicted it in lurid colours 

Another story that lacks historical founda- 
tion is that relating to the Idol of 
The Idol of Somnath. Briefly stated, it is to 

omruth the e fl- eC £ that after the conquest of 

Somnath Mahmud entered the temple and or- 
dered the idol to be demolished , that in spite 
of the strong protestations and remonstrances 
of the Brahmans, who threw themselves at the 
feet of the invader and rolled before him, implor- 
ing to spare the idol and take its weight in 
gold, the Sultan lifted up his mace and dealt it 
a heavy blow, saying that he would rather like 
to be called an idol-breaker than an idol-seller , 




;i G, 153 
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and tint the momcm the blow escaped the hollow 
Jigurc burit T-unocr .uui poured form n far 
lar.c^ treasure a, the lect of the ‘iconoclast' than 
tin: (Ml l re a vo him for snaring it Tins store is 
fctuious tor the follow in" reasons (1) It lacks 
all contemporary confirmation If it had been 
true and cornet. it would hnxc been unbred as 
a .heme for <ji in .tie b\ such poets as Farrukhl 
(2) The unexpected find ot eems and jewels is 
no. mentioned in anx of the con emporarx works, 
nc do-> it finu place in the letter of \tctor\ 
s.n: b\ the Suhftn to the Khalifa of Baghdad 
and quoted b\ tne earner authorities (31 There 
ought to h ive b.en no question of offerin': a 
ransom for sparing the idol for the simple reason 
that c\er\ .hmg belonged to MahmQd by right 
of conquest ana ia\ at his mercy (4> The 
Imgaws or phalli e\er\ where in India arc inxari- 
abj\ made of solid stone and are not hollow, and 
there is no reason w hx the hngani at SomnUth 
be made an exception to the rule (5) As the 
form ana shape of the hr.gain of Somnftth arc 
not acsenbed bx' anx writer, it is reasonable to 
belicxe that it was a shapeless solid stone and not 
hollov (6) The contemporary scholar, AlberQnl, 
who had trax died all oxer India and recorded 
his obserxations on Hindu life and thought, has 
gixen elaborate rules regarding the construction 
of such idols ( Iwgams ) * He has nowhere men- 
tioned that the Imgams were hollow On the 
other hand, the impression that we gather from 


* See Saclnu, it, 193 4 



his account is that they were solid. In new of 
all these facts it is not safe to believe the story 
that MahmOd was requested to spare the idol of 
Somnath and take its weight in gold and that, he 
refused to do so on the ground that he preferred 
the title of idol-breaker to that rf idol-seller It 
must therefore be dismissed as a later concoction. 
That the idol was broken is true enough. 

This story is as follows Mahmtid was s6 
much fascinated by the climate 
2 of Kathiau ar that he wished to 

ij i, )!■■,!. i. Ms fi\ his capital there, but Was dis- 

suaded by Ins officers from doing so and advised 
to lea\e a deputy there There were two can- 
didates for the post of governor — one an ascetic 
and the other a Raja— either called Dabishlim 
The choice of the Sultan fell on the ascetic and 
he was appointed governor of the place, Le^t 
Raja Dabishlim should menace the ascetic 
Dabishlim after the departure of MahmOd, he 
requested the Sultan to remove him from his way 
At that time the Sultan said that he had already 
spent a period of three years in carrying on ‘a 
holy war’ in India and that he would have to stay 
there for another si\ months to settle that affair 
Raja Dabishlim was attacked, defeated and 
brought a prisoner before the new governor, but he 
feared to keep him m his ow n custody and there- 
fore requested the Sultan to take him with him- 
self Mahmtid acceded to hts request and took the 
captive to Ghaznln Subsequently, the governor 
sent his men to fetch over his rival to his capital 
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Wncn the capavc \ns due, the goternor went 
n Tnrt of the wav to rcceiic him in accordance 
w tth the custo n ot the countrv \s the captive 
vat a little late* in arriving, he went to sleep 
under the shade of a tree, putting n red hand- 
kerchief on his face While he was fast asleep, 
a bird of pres stoop-d down and, mistaking the 
red Inndkcrchtct for a piece of flesh, pounced 
upon his face ana tore awav hisc\cs along with 
the handkerchief When the captive armed, the 
people acclaimed him as their ruler, for their 
ruler (the ascetic) had been rendered unfit to rule 
The new ruler, t c , Klja Dtlbishllm, ascended 
the throne and confinca his mal, the ascetic, in 
the cell which the latter had preparea for him + 

This is a myth on the face of it In the first 
place, it lacks all contemporary confirmation 
There is nothing in the contemporary literature 
to corroborate any of the statements made abo\c 
It first appears in the Wa^a\a-J-Nizntn-ul Hulk 
which is a work of the 9th century, written about 
four centuries after the death of Mahmfld 
Scconalv, there is nothing on record to show that 
MnhmQd c\cr fougnt aeainst a Raja, named 
Dabishllm, whom he carried to Gha/nln as a 
prisoner, etc t Thirdly, we know for certain that 

* T r , i, 34-35 , Rauzcit i/s Safa, 741 42 , 

T In vain have same modern scholars devoted their tunc 
nnd energy to the identification of the mythical Dibishlims 
with some HindQ princes oflndia Professor Hodivala has 
devoted considerable space to the subject, but lias not 
been able to resist the conclusion that the story is a myth, 


he left no governor at Somnath * On the other 
hand, the Hindu governor of the place, who had 
fled at the approach of Mahmud, returned soon 
after his departure f Fourthly, MahmAd’s stay 
at Somnath did not exceed a few days Allama 
Ibn-ul-AsIr informs us that Mahmud went back 
to Ghaznln within four months after the capture 
of Somnath | During the years preceding and 
following the year of the Somnath expedition 
Mahmud was occupied elsewhere § 


pure and simple In his own lords “The story is un- 
doubtedly unhistorical and the details imagmaij The 
chronology also is impossible, as Mahmud is hnoun to ha_\je 
returned to Ghaznln in 417 H The name of Dubishlim 
is only a literary fiction or reminiscence from the hahla- 
to# Dtmna and the denouement is merely an edifying tale 
of poetic justice, an epilogue to inculcate and point a moral 
of the ‘Biter bit’ type ” (S / - M H , 239) 

* See supra, pp 75 if , and ill G , 118, f n 8 
t Z A , 86 
t K T , n, 242-43 
§ See supra, pp 35-36, 46 48 
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SULT\N MAHMUD THE GREAT — VI 

CLOSING 1U\S, CHARACTER AND FSTIMATE 

Now that we lmc dealt with the wars and 
conquests of Sultan MnhmGd, the 
Introducton cultural acmitics of his reign and 
the stories delineating certain traits 
of his character, it has become eas\ for us to 
describe his character, to estimate the \alue of 
his work and to assign him his proper place in 
histor\ I3ut bet ore this is done, it is necessarx 
to gne a brief account of his closing da\s because 
thee toohaxe a bearing on the subject under 
discussion 

During the exoedition against the Jats 
1 1027 C) Mali mQd is said to 
Hi^ illness ha\e contracted malaria, which be- 
and death C ame chronic and affected his lungs 
He continued suffering from consumption for 
o\er two \ ears During his illness also he did 
no., allow himself the rest that was so essential 
for hi' health On the other hand, he concealed 
his ill-health from the public and exposed him- 
self to the hardships of arduous journexs ano 
distant exoedittons He performed his dailx 
duties as before and did not shrink from proceed- 
ing against the SaljQqs and the refractor} goxer- 
nors in person e\en when he was suffering from 
that malaax The result was that his health, 



rapidly failing, broke down, so much so that 
he sank all of a sudden and passed away on the 
30th of April, 1030 AC* He was buried m the 
FlrozI - Garden which was his most favourite 
pleasure-rescrt f ([During his prolonged illness 
he showed remarkable powers of endurance and 
self-control His end was indeed in harmony 
with his eventful career — a monument of patience 
and perseverence, self-reliance and contempt of 
danger He died quite as boldly__as— he had 
lived — defying death ^ 

On his death-bed the Sultan is said to have 
ordered his treasures to be displayed 
riches'! nd before him and to have ‘wept bit- 
expression terl y’ at tiie,r Sight His grief on 

of sorrow that occasion is differently inter- 

preted by different writers : One 
theory is that he felt pangs of remorse at the 
prospect of leaving behind his treasures of wealth 
without having spent anything in the way of 
God § The sponsors of this theory charge him 
with “a sordid love of mammon” and condemn 


* According to lunar reckoning Mahmnd had an 
age of si\ty-one years 
t T M, 12 

t Z A ,92, and K T , is, 281 
The_ first propounder of this view seems to have been 
KhwSndmlr He is followed, among others, by Sir W 
Haig rvho says “The avarice most conspicuously dis- 
placed in his review of his riches before his death and 
in his undignified lamentations over the prospect of 
easing them ” (C H 7,in, 27) 




shock at the presentiment that the empire that 
had entailed so much suffering and bloodshed 
was tottering to its fall before his own eyes ’‘On 
the distant horizon”, says Dr M Nazim, "his 
keen eye could discern a dark cloud, the harbinger 
of a threatening storm for the SeljGqs, whom in 
a moment of weakness he had permitted to settle 
in Khurasan, were gathering force with ominous 
rapidity The stupendous achievement of a life 
of vigorous warfare appeared to be crumbling 
away as the great Sultan lay on his death-bed , ” t ' 

There is no doubt that MahmOd had succeed- 
ed in creating a vast and wonderful 
Beginning empire out of chaos within a 
of the end period of thirty years — an achieve- 
ment which reflects great credit on his military 
genius — , but it is open to doubt if be had taken 
necessary steps to consolidate what he had con- 
quered and to cement the foundations of his 
empire His work did not endure The mighty 
fabric fell down soon after his death It appears 
that it had some inherent weaknesses and that it 
carried the germs of disintegration with it >/In 
the first place, consolidation in the scheme of the 
Sultan did not keep pace with conquest Most 
of his time was occupied by wars and conquests 
Consequently, he had little leisure to devote to 
administrative affairs The story of the widow 
who complained of lawlessness in the distant 
parts of the Ghaznawid Empire and MahmQd’s 


* M G, 125 
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prompt action does reflect credit on the Sultan’s 
sense of duty towards his subjects, but it does 
not conceal the fact that the administrative con- 
trol was rather slack* Secondly, the Empire 
had grown unwicld\ and in the absence of such 
means of communication and transportation as 
we ha\e in our own times it was not easy to 
inspire awe and fear among the refractory go\er- 
nors of the outly ing prounces of the far-flung 
emoire. who nexer missed an opportunity or 
failed to axail themsehes of the weakness of 
the Central Goxernment Thirdly, when the 
Sultan w as out on his expeditions the work of 
administration was earned on by his ministers 
There is no doubt that his ministers were men 
of great ability and character, but it cannot be 
denied that they were wanting in the breadth 
of MSion and betraxed a certain amount of sel- 
fishness They dexised no means and methods 
for controlling the distant parts of the Empire 
ana establishing the Imperial authority there On 
the other hana, they seem to haxe done more to 
strengthen the V izSrat Department than to cement 
the foundations of the great Empire + Fourthly, 
the goxernment of the newlv conquered proxinces 
was not based on the acquiescent good-will of 

On receipt of her complaint when the Sultan urged 
the impossibiht\ of maintaining law and order in such 
remote parts of his Empire as Iraq, the w idow boldk retort- 
ed \\ h\ do aou conquer places which \ou cannot 
properk go\em 5 \ou shall ha\e to account for this on 
the Da\ of Judgment ’ (S N , 5S) 
f See S 4 ,11 A , 161, ff 



the people living there Kingdoms were over- 
thrown and princes were taken prisoners, but no 
attempt was made to pacify the people Tempo- 
rarily subdued, the supporters and sympathizers 
of the fallen stars were ever ready to cast m their 
lot with the enemies of the Sultan with a view to 
throw off his yoke Fifthly, the wealth that had 
poured in from all quarters fostered luxury among 
the Ghaznawids and demoralized them The rise, 
at first, of the SaljUqs and then of the GhUrids, 
who were heads and shoulders above the degene- 
rated Ghaznawids in physical strength and 
stamina, sounded the death-knell of the Ghaz- 
nawid Empire, which could not withstand or 
survive the repeated rebuffs inflicted on it by its 
enemies Finally, the successors of Sultan Mah- 
mUd were mere meaiocres, who could not control 
the affairs of such a vast and wonderful Empire 
Some of them were too weak to suppress disorders 
even in their, capital. The dismemberment 
of the Empire began as soon as the master-mind 
was no more The disruptive elements kept under 
control by Mahmud escaped soon after his death 
and plunged the administrative affairs into chaos r 

The character and work of Sultan Mahmud, 
whose name has become the centre 
Mahmud’s Q f a C y C ] e of heroic legends, have 

character occasioned a most heated contro- 

versy By some he is re garded as a fierce, feror— 
cious and fanaticaEMusIim who knew no pity 


See infra , Chapters VIII and IX 
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and v. ho tried to_plant Islam in India at the point 
of the sword Others ha\ e depicted him in most 
luria colours and tried to show that he was a 
brigand chief, with an insatiable. thirst for power, 
pelf and prestige, 'so laborious!} won, so pre- 
cariousl} held, so ine\itabh lost’ Dazzled b\ his 
extraordinar\ genius — too dazzled to know his 
limitations — , his ill-informed admirers ha\ e raised 
him abo\e criticism and declared him not onh 
the greatest so\ ereign the w orld has e\ er produced 
but also a saint, endowed with miraculous powers 
Whereas fanatics of to-dat ha\e extolled him as 
a true model of kingship whose foot-steps e\er\ 
Muslim king should asmre to follow, moralists 
of a different t} pe ha\e condemned him as an 
embodiment of avarice, greed and selfishness' 
Such are the conflicting and contradictor} Mew s 
about his character and work, carried to their 
farthest extremes b} their exponents The truth 
lies between the two extremes, for Mahmud was 
neither the one nor the other — neither a saint nor 
a savage As a man and a mortal, he had his 
own \ irtues and weaknesses? and there is no point 
in exaggerating the one or the other side of his 
character and thus overdraw ing the picture 

A man of medium stature, with muscular 
and well-proportioned limbs, fine 
His personal complexion, handsome face, small 
appearance e ^ es anc j a fj ne rounc j c hm, c0 \ e red 

with a sparse beard, Mahmud enjo}ed a sound 
robust health which ne\er failed him during his 
thirty years’ struggle when he had to bear the 



hardships, and privations of arduous journeys 
and prolonged sieges,* except at the end when he 
fell ill and spoiled it by strenuous work 

Mali mGd was endowed with remarkable 
qualities of head and heart Kind 
His virtues and sympathetic by nature, he~~was~ 
a man of strong family affections' 
He was a dutiful son and a loving brother As a 
lieutenant of his father, he proved himself a great 
source of strength to him in his military expedi- 
tions He always tried to act upon his advice 
The reasons why he acted against his will m 
the matter of succession to the throne have been 
set forth at their proper place and there is no 
need to recapitulate them here f Suffice it to 


This testimony of Allama Ibn uI-Asir (A’ T , i\, 
284) and Sibt Ibn-uI-Jawzi (quoted by Dr I\I Nazim m 
M G , 151, f n 1) is enough to belie the story that Mahmud 
had verv ugly looks, -which was a constant source of 
mortification to him (T G m E & D , m, 245, H I , 
246) Referring to the personal features of MahmQd, 
Hnmdullah Mastaufi- sajs c> ) j-a* * c had 

an ugly appearance (T G , 395) The Styftsat-Namah 
of Niznm-ul-Mulk is, as far ns I know, the earliest source 
of the insinuation It is a work of the 5th centunv H 
(485 A H =1092-93 A C) All that it sa\s about Mah- 
mud's personal looks is — — 3 ; r c did not 

possess a handsome face (S N , 44) Fcrishta sajs 
3 ;) r c The Sultan 

was devoid of outuard (or physical) beaut} and grace 
(T F,i, 22) 

f See supra pp 26-29, 
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private -hfe_and. tried to regulate their social 
activities m accordance with the Islamic code 
of morality. He trained themhn the military 
exercises of the day , and in order to enable 
them to pick up the requisite administrative 
experience, he placed them in charge of provincial 
governments and appointed capable ministers 
to assist them m their work J 4e w as very 
kind and considerate Jx> his officers, ffe res- 
pected their legitimate aspirations and always 
tried to promote their interests That was why 
he received glowing tributes from them even 
after his death He threw careers open to 
talents and recognized ability, education and ex- 
perience as the principal qualifications for the 
State service. Dr M Nazim assures us that 
there is nothing on record to indicate that he 
ever chose his ministers for considerations other 
than those stated above * He_was very generous 
and forgiving and it was only m rare cases that 
he inflicted capital punishment _ He seldom 
punished the rebels with anything worse than 
simple imprisonment JHe_had „ an innate _ love 
of justice and was profoundly interested in its 
even-handed distribution His sense of justice is 
beautifully illustrated by the treatment meted 
out by him to his nephew for contracting illicit 
connections with the wife of a poor manf and 

* M G, 151 

t Once a poor man presented a complaint to the Sultan, 
alleging that his nephew, having struck intimacy with his 
wife, had entered his house by force, disgraced him and driven 
him out by dealing blows , and that the offender had 
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the punishment inflicted by him on an important 
military officer named ’All Nushtigin for trans- 
gressing the Muslim law * His own son, Mas’udj 
could escape to appear before a Q&zl onl\ b\ an 
immediate settlement of the claim against him.f 
His respect for genuine piety is borne out b\ the 
\ lsit he paid to the celebrated saint, Abul Hasan 
Kbarqanl, after undertaking an arduous journey J 
and the reception he used to accord to another 
saint, named Abu Said ’Abdul Malik bm Abti 
’Usman Muhammad bin Ibrahim al-Khargushl, 
whenever he visited the Imperial Court § He 
was deeply interested in the welfare of his 
subjects Stor 5 -tellers and other writers ha\e 
credited him w ith a strong sense of duty to his 
people and a \ery high conception of kingship 


renewed the outrage more than once The Sultan was 
exasperated at this piece of information and was beside 
himself with rage, but he asked the complainant to keep 
quiet and to come again and inform him as soon as the 
offender paid another \isit On the third da\ the com- 
plainant appeared again and informed the SultSnof thewrong 
10 which he was being constantly subjected Putting on 
a loose cloak and taking his sword with him, Mahmud 
followed the complainant to his house and found the guiltx 
couple in flagrante dc heto He first extinguished the 
lamp and then dealt such a blow to the adulterer with his 
sword that his head fell off (T F , i, 36) 

* S A* , 41 
T Ibid , SOS 

1 T F , i, 37 3S, and Tazkarat-ul-Auhya , Pt II, 209 
§ K T , ix, 247 
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It is narrated that on receiving a complaint from 
a widow about a dacoity in the vicinity of Iraq, 
in which her son was killed, he took effective 
measures for the maintenance of law and order 
even in the remotest parts of his far flung 
empire * 


From being an orthodox follower of the 
Hanafite school of law, MahmQd 
is re lgious c h an g e d over t 0 the Karramite creed, 
beliefs & piety whlc g attrib uted “substant.ahty " to 
God, and ultimately subscribed to the Shafi’ite 
school of law t Despite these changes — indicat- 
ing perhaps a spirit of independent inquiry in 
religious matters — , he had a strong faith in 
God and was so firm^FTfaith that' even amidst' 
a clash of arms he would kneel down to offer 
his homage to the„_Al mighty and pray for the 
success of his arms— Punctilious in the perfor- 
mance of his religious duties, he paid Zakat and 
distributed alms among the poor and was highly 
extolled for his piety. J He is said to have been 


* T H , i, 296 , and S N , 58 

f T Y , 324-33, Mtighis-td-Khalq quoted m MG, 
159 , and S N , 44 

t T M , 330 , K T , ix, 262 , and M G , 159 Ferishta, 
a later historian, thus describes the character of Sultan 
Mahmfld the Great - 

^ ujl«- i > b-£> t> jjo o b d y^-s* ,j IkL-” 

) J r f *>£■> G j d Go o 0 jf y b iSyX^J 

(tr-r y - j 7 |i>g - ti{ — ^ J J u ^ Go b 

In the presence of such strong and sufficient 
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keenly desirous of performing a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but his political pre-occunations left him 
no time to do so * Far from fanatic, as he is 
too often described, he was not even a bigot, 
and if he was, he was one without intolerance 
He maintained a latge bodj of Hindus in his 
service and we know for certain that comersion 
was not a condition of their employment He 
waged wars with the infidels not because it was 
meritorious from religious point of \iew — they 
had not the least semblance of Jihud (defensive 
war) in them — , but because it was a part of his 
militarv programme, a great source of gain and, 
withal, the greatest source of glory in his times t 

Hejwas the beau, ideal of a soldier. He 
always fought in the front rank and 
As a soldier his 33 a s always the inspiring soul 
& a general in the battle-field He is said to 

evidence, pointing to his piet>, it is difficult to belieie 
that he was addicted to drinking, as he is supposed to 
hat. e been (ill G , 153) He might hate been addicted 
to drinking in his 3 outh and then gi\ en it up later on and 
become pious But for this there is nothing to reconcile 
the two contradictor} traits of his character — - aJ 
or piety and or drunkenness 

* SI G , 160 

T See supra, pp 84- ff , and H 1 , 292 There is but one 
solitary instance when MahmUd is said to hai e offered the 
alternate es of "Islam, tribute or the sword” to a Hindu 
Raja of Hindustan — Ganda, who stout!} rejected the first 
two proposals and cheerfullj accepted the challenge to 
fight — , but tins does not mean that he compelled the 
Raja to embrace Islam, for the R§ja had the option of re- 
taining his religion on payment of tribute after submission 



have received as many as 72 cuts and wounds * 
His genius as a general cannot be described justly 
except in terms of superlatives that defy the 
dictionary His military exploits eclipsed those 
of Alexander the Great and stand unsurpassed m 
the annals of the world At his accession he 
was the ruler of Ghaznln, Bust and Balkh, which 
he held as a vassal of the Samanid King Imme- 
diately after his accession he declared his inde- 
pendence and, like other independent rulers, 
established direct relations with the Khalifa of 
Baghdad Next he launched upon a career of 
conquest which was crowned with the creation 
of a vast and wonderful empire He conquered) 
Slstan, Ghtir, Gharshistan, KhwanznTTKafirlitann 
Raiy, Jibal, and Isfahan, and established his j 
suzerainty over the rulers of Qusdar, Mekran/ 
Tabaristan, Jurjan, Khultan, Saghamykn and 
Qubadian in the west In the east he overrab 
a large part of India, overthrew the Hindushahiya 
Dynasty which ruled over the region between 
Lamghan and the river Biyas, conquered Mul- 
tan and Bhatiya and exacted allegiance from the 
rulers of the states of southern Kashmir, Kanauj, 
Kalinjar, Gwalior, Narayanpur and many other 
Rajas of secondary importance. Within a period 
of three decades he set up an empire which ex- 
tended from Iraq and the Caspian Sea to the 
Ganges and from the Aral Sea and Transoxiana 
to the Indian Ocean, Sind and the desert of 
RajpGtana, covering an area of about 2,800,000 


5 Najma-ul-Ansab quoted m M G, 154- 
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square miles * 

So much of Mahmud’s time was occupied by 
conquests that he had little leisure to 
As a king de\ ote to administrate! e affairs But 
the fact that he was able to preserve 
good order throughout the length and breadth of 
his far-flung empire bears eloquent testimony to 
his admmistratn e talents He w as rich h endow ed 
wnth a creatne and constructne genius, but he 
did n drmTr odu ce a n \ new' legislation or innova- 
tions like other great kings This was perhaps 
because he had no time to do that Persian 
institutions and the laws of the bhariyat sened 
his purpose w'ell, and without wasting ins time in 
formulating new law's and introducing new institu- 
tions, he contented himself with whate\er readj- 
made he had For the effectne and efficient 
administration of his kingdom he created an 
official machinery and put it in charge of a 
responsible officer who was officially known as 
Waz ir T The Wazir was the most important man 
in the kingdom, next only to the monarch The 
first to occupy this position under Mahmud was 
’Ab dul A bbas Fazl bin Ahmad, a man of wide 
and varied experience and an exDert in the art 
of go\ernment + Abbas remained in office for a 


*11 G , 169 

7 For details on the subject, see last chapter Also see 
SANA, 161 ff , and II G , 135-37 

t He had gained enough admmistratn e experience 
during his service under Subuktigin and the SSmanids 


period of about ten years and acquitted himself 
very admirably But the jealousies of the nobles 
aroused by his rise, coupled with his refusal 
to surrender a favourite slave of his to the 
Sultan and some alleged misappropriation of 
State revenue, brought about his fall While 
Mahmfid was out on an Indian expedition, he 
was treated so tyrannical!} that he succumbed 
to the tortures to which he was subjected * 
The next man who became Wazir was bliavis- 
ul-Kujnti Abu! Oasim Ahmad bin Hasan al- 
MaimandT, a man of great culture and refine- 
ment, an able administrator and, abo\e all, a 
school-fellow and foster brother of the Sultan 
He enjoyed the confidence of the king for not 
less than eighteen years and during this long 
period he gave ample proof of his genius for 
government, aeaotion to duty, discipline and 
loyalty, and established his reputation so strongly 
that his name passed on from generation to 
generation as one of the wisest and most upright 
ministers in the Muslim world Unfortunately, 
however, he too, like the first Wazir , incurred 
the enmitv of the nobles by disregarding them, 
and the result was that he also met the same 
fate — was dismissed and sent a prisoner to one 


(S AM A , 164, and M G , 135J 

* T Y, 265-73 , Asilr-ul-Wuzctrci , Dastnr-ul- 
Wuzarft , S A M A , 164-65, and iU G , 135 

f ‘ Shams ul-Kufiit’ was the title of this Wazir 
( Vide T Y , 346, L H P , n, 105 , S N , Pt I, Ch 
vn, 51 and Pt II, Ch \i, 53) In £ 6- D , Vol n, p 
486, it is written as Shams-ul-Kah, which is nonsense 
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of the forts of India * Apparently, it Mas 
the second time that the opposition of the nobles 
compelled Mahmud to throw out his minister 
Since the safety and stability of the go\ernment 
depended~Tefy largely on the good-will and co- 
operation of the noDility, both the monarch and 
his minister had to respect their feelings and to 
earn out their wishes In order, therefore, to 
eliminate the element of opposition to the Wazir 
Mahmad asked them to select four men and to 
submit their names to him, so that he might 
choose one of them as his Wazir This was 
done, and the Sultan considered the qualifications 
of each rndnidual candidate and said that the 
first Abul Qasim, was indispensable in the mili- 
tary department, that the second, Abul Hasan 
lacked polished manners, that the third, Ahmad, 
was most useful in the refracton prounce of 
Khwarizra, and that the fourth. Hasanakj- was 
the fittest man, both b-\ ability and descent, but 
was unfortunately too young to occupy that 
exalted office The nobles noted that the Sultan 


*Jav3mt-ul-Htk8\5t,I,\n,9, T M, 21 3 , T Y , 
272-73 , S A 31 A , 165-66 , S A , 206, and Ascir ul- 
Wusara 

T His real name as gn en b\ Gardizi is Hasan bin 
Muhammad al MikSilL ( Z A , 96) _ According to Fe- 
rishta, it was Ahmad Hasan bin Mihail (T F , l, 3S) 
’Utbl calls him AbQ ’All Hasan bin Muhammad bin AbbSs 
(T Y , 329) and on his authority Khwandmlr speaks of 
him as AbQ ’All Husain (recte Hasan) bin Muhammad 
(DastUr irf-Wuzarfi in E Hasanah is the 

dimmutne or familiar form of Hasan (S / Al H , 156) 


was most favourably inclined towards the young- 
est candidate and, knowing that all the four can- 
didates would be rejected if they did not declare 
for him, they unanimously voted for Hasanak 
who'acfcepted the office and occupied it till the 
death of the Sultan * The election of a Dahel 
by the officials and the selection of one Wazir 
from it by the Sultan" and giving reasons, in" brief,' 
for the appointment of one and the rejection of 
others in a constitution in which there was no 
organized public opinidn made the king consti- 
tutional at least in this respect, for the method of 
selection was decidedly better than arbitrary 
appointment f While assuming the command 
-of his army, — for most of his life he spent in 
camp, — he left the prosaic task of administration 
to his talented ministers who displayed consider- 
able tact and ability in the management of State 
affairs. His civil officers had the efficiency that 
was required of them The re sult-w-as-thatethe 
administration was_based -on the ..principles of 
justice and equity, and law and order were 
maintained so vigorously that “the lion and the 
fox drank side by side from the same stream.” 
Trade and commerce were protected, “so that 
caravans cbulcPfreely pass between Khurasan 
and Lahore ” Provincial governors were warned 
to be strictly ETbnest''in their dealings They 
were kept under strict control and were not 

* T M, 208-11,453-54, T Y, 329-33, K T , ix, 
239 , and SAM A , 166-67 

f S A M A , 166-67 
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allowed to oppress the people in any way The 
acmities of the shopkeepers were regularly 
watched, and the Sultfm himself appointed officers 
to supemse the weights and measures used by 
the merchants* Yet with all their extraordi- 
nar\ genius, they were w’anting in the breadth of 
vision which, if they had would hate enabled 
them to consolidate with their far-sighted states- 
manship what their King had conquered by 
his superior military genius We cannot dent 
that they were deter and thorough in their 
work, but the fact cannot escape recognition 
that, like common-place administrate e everts, 
they were detoid of idealism and that an empire 
without ideals cannot last long | 

Mahmod’s claims to cultural greatness are 
equally well-founded Jde was a libpral patron of 
art and literature and under him Ghaznln ro=e to 
tKe rank of a statelt citt , containing such master- 
pieces of art as “the Celestial Bride 1 ’ and such 
educational institutions as the Grand Unnersitt 
His patronage of poetry has rightly passed into 
a proterb 

v IVIahrnud was not without some weaknesses J 

, £{} He was self^w died and stubborn. He 

M'lhmnd s was fierce w hen his w ill w as thw arted 

weaknesses - , , , . - 

and had no stomach for defeat m 


* T M , 664 , T Y , 332 , and S N , 41 
t S V G ,69 70 

t “There was in him”, sa\s Allama Ibn ul Aslr, 
“nothing which could be blamed sa\e that he would seek 
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arguments, though he had the grace to ac- 
knowledge his mistakes in cooler moments after 
momentary fits of indignationO/Tolerant towards 
the Zunmis (non-Mushms) to a fairly high degree, 
his attitude towards the non-Sunni Muslims was 
-o positively hostile could not tolerate the 

slightest departure from belief in the orthodox 
Sunni sect<fc)He appointed Muhtasibs (censors) 
to supervise the religious life of his subjects and 
to punish them for heresy and moral'dehnquency 
The Carmathians, Batmls and other non-Sunnis 
, were captured, imprisoned and impaled, and their 
literature was destroyed without the least com- 
passion In the words of Dr M Nazim “An 
invaluable store of learning which the liberal 
policy and scholarly zeal of the Buwaihids had 
accumulated m the course of years was thus con- 
sumed in an instant to satisfy the enthusiasm of 
the puritan warrior Though honest and 


to obtain money in every way” The AllSma has laid 
his finger on a weak spot m Mahmad’s character On 
receipt of money from a wealthy man, accused of 
Carmathian heresv, he issued a certificate testifying 
to the soundness of his religious beliefs But this does not 
imply that he was greedj The need and not the greed for 
money, as already pointed out, led him sometimes to resort 
to objectionable means for acquiring it 

* This intolerance does not seem to have been genu- 
ine It was most probably occasioned by the hostile 
attitude of the Sunni Khalifa of Baghdad who had declared 
a war against the Fatimid Khalifa of Cairo* who cham- 
pioned the cause of the family of the Prophet Muhammad 
The political motives which influenced his attitude towards 
the non-Sunnis takes most of the fanatic out of Mahmfld, 
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unright in daily life, he did not shrink from hating 
recourse to underhand means when thev served 
hts purpose well in political and administrative 
matters As the founder of a d\ nasty , he was a 
failure and in the matter of deeming the question 
of succession to the throne after his death he can- 
not escape the blarne of short-sightedness In 
101/ \ C he nominated Mas’ud as his successor,' 1 ’ 
but in 101S A C he left Muhammad as his 
deput y at Ghaznln and asked the Khalifa of Bagh- 
dad to gi\e preference to his name o\er that of 
his brother, Mas’Qd, in official correspondence j 
This engendered hostilities between the two 
brothers and led to the formation of two parties, 
which made confusion worse confounded + Later 
he divided the almost unwieldy empire between 
Mas’fja and Muhammad, but here again he be- 
trayed the same partiality B This added fuel to 
the fire and set it ablaze Shorcly before his 
death, he disinherited Mas 0d and nominated 
Muhammad as the sole monarch of his dominions 
after his death This w as a blunder of the first 
magnitude and the Sultan cannot be exonerated 


but it also rev eals a weakness of character— violation of 
the most elementary principles of morality for ulterior 
motives 

*■ T ill, 256 
t Ibid , 258 

i The division of the empire was well thought out, 
for it had become extremely difficult to control the outlying 
provinces from Ghaznln, but the division was far from 
judicious , for it favoured one and handicapped the other 
T ill , 27-2S 



of the charge of unduly favouring his younger son, 
especially when he knew too well that the elder 
was the abler of the two brothers * 

From the preceding analysis of Mahmftd’s 
H.s Estimate character it, is evident that his virtues 
far-outweighed his weaknesses ,and_ 
his constructive work fully o\ ershadows all that he 
destroyed Everything considered, he was by far 
the greatest king of his age and one of the great- 
est personalities of the world Referring to the 
two extreme view-points about his character and 
v ork— the Hindus representing him as a veritable 
Hun and the Muslims adoringhim as.ajiexaafter. 
their own hearts, * e ,'ITW ali-allalv\ — Professor 
Ishwari Prasad thus expresses his opinion with 
touching brevity — 


' “The impartial observor must, however, 
record a different verdict To him the Sultan 
was a born leader of men, a just and upright 
ruler, an intrepid and gifted soldier, a dispenser 
of justice, a patron of letters, and deserves to be 
• ranked among the greatest personalities of the 
world ”J 


* T N, 91-93 

t He is frequently spoken of by Muslims as a 
Wali-allah (saint) endowed with miraculous powers 

♦ A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, by Dr 
Ishwari Prasad, 55 , and M 7,115 
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Sultfm Mahmud left three sons, vt: Mas'ud, 
Muhimmid and Nasr, of whom the 
Introductory first-named \n<; tne elnest arm the 
h^t-nameo the xoungest ana a mi- 
nor’*' \c eirl\ as -106 \ II (— 1015-16 A C) 
MarnnOa had nominated Mas'ud n<- his successor 
and made his nob, os swear allegiance to him f 
La er. ne was annoxca with the ‘riotous conduct’ 
of tile neir-apparcnt ard maae un his mind to 
bequeath his kingdom to his second son, Mulnm- 
maa. w ho had made his was into the favours 
of his fatner during the expulsion of his brother 
\s a shrewd and experienced politician, Mahmfid 
Une\ too well that Mas Od \ as the abler of the 
two mal claimants and more qualified to rule 
in those troubled times He thereiore contem- 
plated a dmsion of tne Lmpire but the idea was 
cropped probable because it aggrn\atcd the 
ri\ alr\ between tne b r o^hers and led to the for- 
mation of two parties and the creation of further 
troubles Fortified with the permission of the 
Khalifa to nominate his successor and following 
the ureccaent of the Ommax aae Khalifas, nmabk 
Mufi.uxa, he declared Muhammad as his suc- 

* T 11,256 Dr Ishmri Prasad (II 7,119) savs 
that Mas Qd was Muhammad s ounper b-other , but as 
he docs not cite his authority , it is not safe to accept his 
s atement as correct 

T T II , 256 



cessor and managed to instal him as such He 
got his name inserted in the Khutba and made 
his nobles take oath of allegiance to him.* 


The story of the struggle for succession 
, between Mas’Qdand Muhammad is 

The war of a mere repetition of that of the con- 
ssv.^s&ton test for kingdom between Mahmud 

and his brother, Ismail At the time of Mah- 
mftd’s death Mas’ud was away in charge of the 
government of Isfahan In his absence Muham- 
mad was elevated to the throne and the local 
grandees renewed their allegiance to him in accor- 
dance with the will of the late Sultan When 


Mas’fld received information about all this, he 
wrote a letter of condolence to his brother, 
Muhammad, expressing profound sorrow at the 
demise of his revered father and called upon him 
to acknowledge his superior claims by giving 
precedence to his name in the Khutba and the 
coins f Muhammad offered a flat refusal and 


* Vide T M , 27-28, 151, 258, Jawamt-ul-Hik3ynt, i, 
XI, 46, Baizawl in B & D , n, 256, T N , 14, T F , i, 40, 
and Reverty’s T IV , 85 f n 9,91, 92 ( n 4 and 93 

t Mas’fld refused to acquiesce m Muhammad’s succes- 
sion and asserted his own claims on the following grounds, 
vis, (1) In his early years his father had declared him 
as his Wali-Ahad or heir-apparent (2) The Khalifa of 
Baghdad had granted him Slaitshtlr and Karcimat (dimplo- 
ma of investiture and robe of honour respectively) and 
thus vindicated his right to succeed to his father, and 
this, according to him, was the strongest ground (3) He 
commanded the confidence of three prominent classes, viz , 
nobles, commoners and religious people (4) He possessed 
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Mas’ud had no alternate e but to resort to the 
arbitrament of the sword As soon as he armed 
from Isfahan, the people took up his cause and 
the army also sided with him Muhammad was 
taken prisoner, blinded and confined in the fort of 
Walsall],” while Mas ud ascended thethroneand 

the requisite qualifications for kingship, i c ability to rule 
and the tact to command respect of his officers 

It mat be noted here that the idea of ha\mg his claims 
to succession recognized b\ the Khalifa of Baghdad had 
occurred to him quite earh and he had sent an emoi to Al- 
Qadir Billah, the Khalifa of Baghdad, with nch presents, 
and requested him to recognize his title In addition to 
the presents sent, Mas’Qd had also promised to send a 
sum of 200,000 dinars and 10,000 pieces of cloth e\erj 
\ ear to the Khalifa if his request was acceded to In 
return for all this, his request was granted and the Khalifa 
■was pleased to send him a formal diploma of imestiture, 
conferring upon him the titles and territories of his father, 
uith the additional title of ZShtr-ul-Khtlafat-uUah Amtr- 
ul-Vonnniti Mas Qd regarded this as a great ncton and 
lulh exploited it m his struggle for succession {Vide 
T II , 16-17, 49, 50 ff, S6, 101, 127, 533, T N, 1, 312, 
and T F , i, 40) 

*■ This word has a number of \anants Gardizi calls it 
Walaj (Z A, 95) He is followed b\ Nizam ud-Dln 
Ahmad (T A , ll) and Fenshta {T F , i, 40) Fenshta 
further adds that in those da\s Mala; was also_ called 
Khalaj b\ the people of Qandhar ( Ibid ) Baihaql calls 
it W alwalij (T 1 T , 693, 695, 696) He locates it on the 
road running between Kabul and Balkh {Ihd, 350) 
Minh5j-us-Siraj {T N , 343, 349, 359) calls it W alakh 
[rectc Walaj) It appears that a dot was left out bi the 
scribe and thus ^ was con\ erted into j- Elliot s 
translation has it as Balbaj (rccfc W alwaj) He identifies 
it with Kelat-i-Ghilzai ( E & D , i\, 192, foot-note), but 
his conjecture does not carrj weight in the presence of 
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assumed the reins of kingship with great care 
and caution 

i 

Immediately after his accession to the throne, 
Release and Sultan Mas’ud ordered the release 
reinstatement Khwaja Ahmad bin Hasan al- 
of MaimandL Maimandl, brought him out of prison 
and reinstated him in his previous 
post It was only after an unusually great reluc- 
tance and extraordinary pressure brought to 
bear upon him by the Sultan that he accepted 
the ministerial portfolio, but not before his duties 
and obligations, powers and privileges were 
clearly defined He submitted a written state- 
ment, containing terms and conditions of service 
and got it approved by the Sultan before accept- 
ing the office * When he was formally brought 


Professor Hodivakds postulation, identifying it with al- 
w'Sllj, the place where Sultan Mahmud had a mint 
[S J-M H , 190) Some of the coins struck at the said 
mint are preserved in the British Museum (C O C, II, 
p 148, No 503) It was a town in TukhSristan (L E C , 
428 ) According to Abul Fida, it was the capital of that 
place (A A in, 88, note) 

* It was customary in those days for the Grand 
Wazir of the Ghaznawids to submit a written statement, 
technically called Mawaza containing the duties 

and obligations of the Wazir and defining his powers and 
privileges in relation to and as against other Wazirs and 
high officials and even as against the SultSn himself and 
to get it approv ed by the Sultan before swearing allegiance 
to the throne and writing down an oath of allegiance 
( E <5-0,11,65-67) Similar statements were indited and 
signed by some other Wazirs and the terms and conditions 



to the Royal Court, the Sultan invested him 
with powers and prmleges second only to his 
o\\ n After that he was taken to the royal 
u ardrobe, so that he might put on the official 
costume prescribed for the Grand Wazlr Dress- 
ing himself in a garment of scarlet cloth of 
Baghdad, which was profusely w’orked with 
gola-thread, donning an Aviduta (turban) of the 
finest 'muslin cloth, fringed with beautiful bor- 
ders and decorated with a chain, and putting: 
on a girdle of 1,000 mtsqsls , studded with tur- 
quoises, he appeared before the Sultan and 
offered him a beautiful bunch of pearls, \aluing 
at 10,000 dtrliams In return, the Sultan present- 
ed him wnth his own ring, beset with a turquoise 
and having his own name inscribed in it The 
Ivhw’aja gratefully accepted the proferred pre- 
sent and swmre allegiance to the Sultan When 
he w'ent home, people w’ent to greet him in great 
numbers and showered such valuable presents 
on him as articles of gold and silver, fine pieces 
of cloth, camels, horses and Turkish slates 
Hating collected the presents and gifts, the 
Khwaja sent them to the Sultan Impressed by 
his unselfishness, the Sultan ordered ’Abdus, 
one of his personal attendants, to take 10 000 


laid therein were formallv appro\ ed b> the Grand Wasir 
The Mav>asa' was thus a co\ enant or contract of service 
between the emplo\er and emplo\ee, defining the duties 
and obligations, potters and pm lieges of the parties in 
relation to each other The KhwSja submitted^ similar 
statement to the Sultin before accepting tv** ‘jfi C e of 
Grand IFircir and obtained his sanction (S i ' 



dinars, 50,000 dirhams, ten Turkish slaves, five 
horses from the royal stud and ten camels as 
presents from him * Once liberated and restored 
to his pre\ ious position, f the talented KhwSja 


The man who took the presents of the Sultan to 
the Khtvija was called ’Abdas The original 

is - oo ap jXu-| so, ** i e 'Abel Os 

took fi\e special horses (reser\ed for the use of the Sultfin) 
and ten camels to him The translation in E <! r - D , it, 72 
is as follows “So he ordered fi\e horses and 

ten ’ Vbdfls camels to be taken to him ” There is and ought 
to be no tziifat after A— 1 and ’ VbdQs camels is a sheer 
nonsense Professor Ishwori Prasad (M /, 3 63 ) has 
followedC &D without ascertaining the meaning of 'Abdas 
camels and comparing the translation in E i r - D with 
the original and hence repeated the error In the same 
passage (E & D , u, 72) 'Abdas is referred to as camels 
The original is - s-Oop 1 f b 

*—*•<**? J a L. p <-r— 1 j i 

c t “When ’ \bdQs approached the Khwflja with these 
presents, the Khwaja rose up and ’Abdas 

then returned " It is quite clear from the original that 
’Abdas was an important officer of the Sultan, who 
took presents to the Khwaja, because the latter rose 
up at his armnl as a mark of respect Moreover, we 
hate enough etidence to show that 'Abdas was a fatouritc 
personal attendant of Sultan Mas’nd His full name was 
\ba S’ad bin ’ \bdul \ 7~\7 {Z A , 98, and T A , 11) He 
is frequentb referred to b> P,aihaql, extracts from whose 
book are translated in 77 & D , n, 62, 90 ‘>2, 101 
The translation of the abote extract m E f I) is as 
follows “When the camels brought the presents before 
the Khawajah, he rose up The camels then returned 
\\ hat a funn> translation 1 

t He had served Sultm MahmDd as his Wazir for 
a period of 18 jears, but was condemned owing to the 




old charge of his having subscribed to the 
Carmathian creed We are not m possession of 
any details about the charge, but firtma facte 
and to all intents and purposes it was false and 
frivulous Moreover, that episode had been 
closed during the reign of Sultan MahmGd and 
there was no justification for reopening it* 
Failing to substantiate this charge, Mas’Od 
referred the matter to the Khalifa of Baghdad 
and obtained his sanction for the execution of 
Hasanak f The sanction of the Khalifa was 
in itself a weighty argument in support of 
Hasanak’s execution Armed with the decree 
of the Khalifa, the Sultan subjected the victim 
of his wrath to a great humiliation and ordered 
him to be stoned to death When the victim 


See supra , p 93 The gravamen of the charge 
against Hasanak was that he had receded a robe of 
honour from \1 ZShir, the Khalifa of Cairo, but MahmOd 
had sent the said robe of honour to the Khalifa of Bagh- 
dad, who had ordered the execution of the recipient, 
and it had been burnt to ashes m a public square at 
Baghdad The episode was thus closed and the case 
ins res judicata Mas’Od was not justified in reopening 
the question and subjecting the ex-Prime Minister to 
such a fate 

T The Khalifa of Baghdad had been annoyed when 
Hasanak was favoured ■with a robe of honour by the anti- 
Ivhallfa of Cairo and he had written to MahmOd on the 
subject MahmOd had appeased him bj sending the robe 
in question to Baghdad where it had been burnt Apparent- 
ly the Khalifa was not satisfied with the punishment 
Hega\efull \ent to his deep-seated resentment against 
Hasanak bv ordering him to be stoned to death when the 
matter was referred to him by Mas’Qd 
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the Sultan to do away with the ex-Minister-^-so 
important \Vas the institution of W tzar at In 
order to do what he desired, Mas’ud tried so 
many methods but failed and succeeded only 
when he shelved the responsibility on the shoul- 
ders of a more powerful person in the Muslim 
\Vorld — the Khalifa * The Hasanak tragedy 
also shows how unsafe and uncertain life and 
office of the minister were under the later Ghaz- 
nawids 

i 

In this connection we may appropriately point 
out that in the matter of appointin'* 
Appointment j lis ]Vazir, Mas’ud pursued the 
o new a^ir p 0 ] 1C y Q f ] 11S father After the death 
of Ahmad bin Hasan al Maimandl, he convened 
a council of his high officials, such as ’Arlz, 
the Commander of the army, and the Chief 
Minister of the Ceremonies In their presence he 
expressed profound sorrow at the demise of his 
capable and trusted Wazir, paid a glowing tribute 
to him, spoke highly of his loyalty and love of 
truth, discipline and devotion to duty, ability and 
efficiencv and then asked them to suggest the 
name of someone who might prove a suitable 
successor in the vacant office After a long 
discussion, during which several names were 
suggested and rejected, the choice fell on Abu 
Nasr Ahmad bin Muhammad bin ’Abdus Samad, 
who had been the bahib-i-Diwdn of Hfirun, the 


" Titrikh i-Yamun (Tehran edition), 429, and TCirikh /- 
Bailiaqi, 207 
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then Governor of Khwarizm He was formally 
muted and ashed to take o\ er the charge of the 
•vacant office * 

On his death, the ruler of MekrSn left tuo 
sons, viz , Isa and Abul ’Asakar of 
Conquest of v j lom t he former commanded the 
Xle ran and confidence of the army and the 
respect of the people and was there- 
fore successful in asserting his claims Failing 
to cope wih him successfully , the latter personally 
waited upon Mas’ud ana requested him to mter- 
\ene on his behalf In response to his request, 
the Sultan put a huge army at the aisposal of 
Abul ’Asakar ana ordered it to accompany him 
Reaching near Mehran, the Commander of the 
arm\ conveyed the Imperial message to Isa, 
calling upon him to make a compromise with his 
brother, but he paid no heed to it In the battle 
that was fought Isa was lulled and most of his 
men surrendered. Abul ’Asakar took possession 
of 3Iekran and, as already agreed to, inserted 
the name of Mas'tid in the Khutba and the coins, 
maicating that he was a vassal of the Sultan 
All this happenea in the year 422 A H (==1 Od I 
A C)t The same year also witnessed the 
annexation of Kirman Abu Kallyar bm Sultan- 
ud-Daulah was defeated and put to flight by the 
* Imperial army sent against him Kirman was 
occupied, but was lost again to the Ghaznawids 

" T F , i, 41, T W , 177-78 

T / A , II, mi, 274 75, T F i, 41. 
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owing to the slackness of the Hindo army/ 

’Ala-ud-Daulah, whom Sultan MahmOdhad 
left with Mas’Gd in Isfahan and 

’All ud-Daulah w ^° rQac ^ e an unsuccessful at- 
. tempt to carve out an independent 
kingdom for himself, was putting up with Abo 
Kalijar in Khozistan after his expulsion from 
Isfahan in the hope of receiving support from 
him As soon as he heard of MahmOd’s death, 
he collected an army, took possession of Isfa- 
, han with its help and advanced towards Hama- 
dan with a view to seize Raiy Mas’od’s gover- 
nor of that province inflicted a sharp defeat on 
him and compelled him to retreat to Isfahan 
He was pursued thither and reduced to such 
straits that he withdrew to the fort of Qarohan 
in mean disguise and took shelter there After 
these events Mas’od’s sway was firmly established 
in Raiy, Jurjan and Tabaristan On three more 
occasions ’Ala-ud-Daulah tried to re-establish his 
authority and recover his lost possessions but 
failed He was defeated and put to flight on 
every occasion f 



Majd-ud-Daulah, a former ruler of Isfahan 


Majd-ud- 

Daulah 


whom Sultan Mahmud had defeated 
and deprived of his sovereignty, 
tried to avail himself of the disturb- 


ed state of affairs occasioned by the death of the 


* I K ,11, xu, 274 ff , T F, i, 41 
t / K, II, xu, 275 ff, T F i, 41 
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Great Sultan and aggravated by the struggle 
for succession between Mas uq and Muhammad 
But he was badlj defeated ana put to flight by 
the Governor ot Raiy who was entrusted with 
the command of the armv sent against him * 


While Mas’Qd w as in\ oh ed in the fratricidal 
war, ’Ailtigin, the ruler of Bukhara, 
Recover} collected his forces and attacked 
r?. ° ssof MtOntash, the Governor of Khwa- 
rizm After the new Sultan had 
firmly established his authont\ , he sent a huge 
armv to Khwarizm and directed its Governor to 
lead a punitive exuedition against Alftigln When 
attacked bv the Imperialists, the ruler of Bukha- 
ra took to flight and a large part of his territory 
was occupied b\ Altfintash After the conquest 
was completed Altuntash returned to Khwarizm 
On the way he was attacked b> the solaiers of 
’Ailtigin who were hing in ambush and awaiting 
his return He turned round and again dispersed 
them Then he called his men together and 
said that he had received a grievous wound dur- 
ing the last encounter and that it w r as impossible 
for him to survive it A peace was then con- 
cluded with ’Ailtigin, according to which Bukha- 
ra was handed over to Mas’ud and the territory 
on the other side of Samarqand was given to 
’Ailtigin Altuntash succumbed to the fatal 
wound he had received and his post was 
conferred upon his son, HarOn, in recognition 


I K , II, mi, 273-74 


of his services ’Abdul Jabbar, who was sent 
by the Central Government to act as his deputy, 
could not pull on with him and returned to 
Ghaznln where he poisoned the Sultan’s mind 
against his rival Sultan Mas’fid, without in- 
vestigating the matter, ordered Shah Malak to 
proceed against HarGn. Khwarizm was attached 
and occupied by force Harfin and his brother, 
Ismail, took to flight and sought safety with 
Tughral Beg and Daod who, at their request, 
attacked Khwarizm and took possession of it * 

Sultan Mahmud had constituted Jurjanf 
and Tabaristan into a separate pro- 
JurjSn and vince and placed it in charge of a 
abaristsn Ziyarid Prince, called Dara bin 
MinGchihr bm Qabfis and married one of his 
daughters to him When Mas’Gd ascended 
the throne, he confirmed Dara in his possession 
Availing himself of the disturbances in the 
Ghazoawid Empire, Dara stopped to send tribute 
to Ghaznln at the instigation of ’Ala ud-Daulah 
and his friend, Farhad After quelling the 
disturbances of the Turkomans, Mas fid turned 
his attention towards Dara, The Imperial army 
defeated the rebellious vassal and occupied 
Jurjan in 424-25 A H (=1034 AC) Pursued 
from place to place and reduced to utter help- 
lessness, he sought and received royal forgiveness 

* / K , II, mi, 279 ff , T F, i,41 

f JurjSn (ancient Hyrcania) is also called Gurgan in 
some accounts Its>present capital lS'AstrabSd. 
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on the condition of pa> ing tribute regularly every 
\, ear * 


Condition 
of India 


When Sultan Mas Qd turned his attention 
tow ards India he found that AriySraq, 
w ho had been put at the helm of affairs 
in India b\ Sultan MahmOd, had be- 
come a perfect autocrat and begun to disobey the 
Imperial firntilnsf With seductive wiles and 
sugar-coated words, he was wheedled out of 
Inoia b> Khwaja Ahmad Hasan and taken to 
Gha7nln There he was muted to a drinking 
feast and made to drink heauly He was then 
bound in chains and sent to GhQr and thrown 
into prison, where he was probablv poisoned 
to death The wealth he had accumulated during 
his viceroyaltv of India was confiscated His 
friend, Asightigln,^ shared his fate soon after- 
wards The officer who was next entrusted with 
the viceroy alty of the Indian Frounce was 
Ahmad NnSltigln, an experienced hand, w r ho 
had acquired ample know ledge of public affairs 


* Vide Z A , 99, T A ,12, E & D , i\, 196, T F , h 
41, and L H P , n, 169 

T "Secure in possession of a \ast territory without 
an\ restraining influences, the Ghaznai ide Commander of 
Hind who was an ambitious man b\ nature had gi\en 
proof of his ambitious designs e\ en in the time of Mahmud, 
but so great was the awe in which that rnightt conqueror 
was held that the plans of An arak were ne\er allowed to 
mature ’’ (If / , 123 24) 

1 T 11,97, T 1 , (Delhi_ Lith Ed) 2S1 Sir W 
Haig w rough calls him \saftigin (C H I , in, 28) 



during his service under MahmOd the Great. 
Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, the Grand Wazir, in- 
vested him with the official robes of honour 
and instructed him to be true to the conditions 
of the covenant he had entered into with the 
Sultan He also advised him not to encroach 
upon the jurisdiction of the ShlrazI 
Qazl,* the civil administrator who was a most 
quarrelsome colleague, to co operate with the 
Superintendent of the Intelligence Department, 
whose duty was to keep the Sultan informed 
of all that happened in India, and to discharge 
his duties diligently and honestly After ad- 
ministering the necessary advice, he addressed 
him the following warning “You must not say 
anything to any person respecting the political 
and revenue matters, so that no one’s word may 
be heard against you, but you must perform all 
the duties of the commander, so that the fellow 
may not be able to put his hand upon your 
sinews and drag you down ” Some of the Dai- 
lamite chiefs and head-strong slaves, who had 
been found guilty of sundry acts of disobe- 
dience, were sent with him to India and he 
was directed to keep a strict watch on their 
movements and to regulate their social activities 
in such a manner that they might not be able to 
create any trouble Before sending him to India, 
the Khwaja prevailed upon him to leave his son > 
in Ghaznln, nominally on the pretext of giving 
him a suitable education but actually to keep 


* His original name was Abul Hasan 
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him as a hostile so that hi* father might not 
ha\e the audacitj to rebel Later when the 
go\crnor-dcsignntc of India waited upon the 
•Sultan, the latter addressed him m these words 
“Ahmad rejoice ana be hnpp\ , be careful to 
unaerstand the \aluc of this fa\our, keep mj 
image e\cr before a our e\cs and do gooa semce 
so that \ou ma\ attain to great honour ” Despite 
the aducc of the Sultan and of the Grand \\ r r7cir 
ana tne fact that lm son was at the merc\ of 
the lusher authorities he too, to quote BaihaqI, 
‘turned awa\ from the path of rectitude and 
took a crooked course ‘ When he assumed the 
charge of his office, he found it hard to pull on 
with his powerful and quarrelsome colleague, 
Abul Hasan, the Shlr.arl Oa7l, who was a hot- 
headed and arrogant administrator Since he 
refused to consult the O.lrl in the discharge of 
hts duties, a quarrel ensued between the two and 
jeopardised the position of the Gharnawids in 
Inato The dispute related to the appointment 
of the command of an e\pcdition It was re- 
ferred to the Central Go\ernment and the QazI 
was ordered to mind his own business and not 
to meddle in mihtar\ affairs Soon after that 
Niaaltigln undertook an expedition against 
Benares, one of the sacred cities of the Hindis, 
renowned for its riches all oacr India and untouch- 
ed b\ the spears of the legions of Islam as jet * 


* Abul Fazl (Am i-ALlan) has stated that MahmOd 
twice \ isited BenSrcs This statement lacks contemporary 
confirmation 'Utbl and GardizI make no mention about 



Success greeted the invader who returned ladert 
with immense spoils The QazI was shocked to 
hear of the success of his rival and spared nothing 
to poison Mas’Od’s mind against him and to bring 
him to disgrace He sent his spies to Ghaznlh to 
inform the Sultan that the Viceroy had possessed 
himself of a vast amount of wealth and begun to 
behave independently, giving himself out as a 
■son of Sultan MahmOd Reports received from 
various sources confirmed Mas’Od’s doubts and 
he sent against him his Hindu general, Nath, who 
was defeated and killed A number of other 
officers offered their services against the Indian 
Vicerov, but the choice fell on another Hindfi, 
Tilak,* the son of a barber, who was entrusted 


this and all later historians are also silent on the subject 
Such a silence would have been ignored if the observant 
AlberUnl had not made a categorical statement which 
clearly shows that MahmUd had not seen that “Holy City ” 
Writing in 421 A H ( = 1030 A C , when Mahmud died) 
he observes “Hindu sciences have retired far away from 
those parts of the country’ which have been conquered bv 
US, and have fled_ to places which our hand cannot yet 
reach, to Kashmir, Benares and other places ” (Sachau, 
j, 22) Abul Fazl’s evidence in this ca r e cannot overweigh 
that of AlberUnl 

f There is some confusion about the name, parentage 
and religion of this general He is called Tulah bin 
'Husain by Ferishta {T F , i, 42), Talai bin Husain by 
Nizam ud-Dln Ahmad (T A , 12), and Tilak son of a barber 
by Baihaqi (E & D , n, 127) Still another perversion, vis , 
Jaisen, is found in some of the MSS of theauthonties quoted 
above Gardlzi sates that he was the son of Jahlan ( Z A , 
102) It appears that the words ‘Husain’ and_ ‘Jaisen’ 
are both mistranscriptions of Jahlan or Jahlansi, which 



with the command of an army and ordered to pro- 
ceed against India His arrival at Lahore struck 
terror into the hearts of the supporters of NiySlti- 
gln, who left their leader and sought forgive- 
ness Deserted by his followers and feeling sure 
that it was impossible for him to hold out long, 
NnSltigln fled for life He was hotly pursued 
b\ Tilak’s forces, “which consisted mainly of 
Hindus’’ and engaged in a fight at night The 
Turkomans, who were stall with him, left him in a 
body and implored forgiveness When defeated, 
he managed to escape from the battle-field and 
successfully e\aded the pursuit party A reward 
of 500,000 chrhams was fixed for killing him 
and it was proclaimed that anyone who took 
his head to Tilak would recene that reward 
The task w r as taken up m right earnest by the 
Jats, who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
ins and outs of the desert and the wilds They 
succeeded in tracing him out and bringing him 
to bay They assaulted him with arrows, spears 
and swords The Turkish blood boiled within 
him and he defended himself single-handed till he 

is an old name frequently found in inscriptions 
and dvnastic lists ( Chronology of India bj C M 
Duff, 192, 297,1 That Tilak was a pure Hindu’ admits of 
no doubt BaihaqI (2? & D , n, 1 2S) informs us that Tilak 
rendered a signal service to Mas’Ud bj bringing all the 
Hindu KStors (ThSkurs) and many outsiders under his sway 
This would ha\ e been impossible if he himself had not been 
aixicar Hindu Tilak alone was not a Hindu who was 
raised to dignitv by the Ghaznawids There manj 

Hindus who enjoj ed such fa\ ours and c uj, ' isible 

positions under them (See P P ill T , 46) > 


felj fighting m a fresh encounter The Jats chop- 
ped off his head , sent it to Tilak and received 
from him a reward of 10,000 dirhams instead 
of the promised sum, 500,000 dirhams — thpt 
too after much haggling Mas’Ud received the 
news of Ttlak’s victory with great satisfaction. 
He sent congratulatory letters to Tilak and 
expressed great joy over his success 

A reference may appropriately be made to 
the official career of Tilak Origi- 
nates rise nail v a Hindu of humble origin, 
he was employed by Sultan Mahmud and 
promoted to high rank by him in appreciation 
of his versatile accomplishments He was a 
man of handsome appearance and charming 
manners Khwaja Ahmad Hasan was literally 
enamoured of him. He made him his private 
secretary and employed him as an official inter- 
preter between the State and the Hindus A 
gold-embroidered robe, a jewelled necklace, 
a fine canopy and a precious parasol were given 
to him as marks of distinction and kettle-drums 
were beaten and ensigns of gilded tops were 
set afloat at his residence as indications of his 
superiority “Thus’', says Dr Ishwari Pra- 
sad, “was a Hindu entrusted with an important 
command , This elevation of men of humble 
birth to high rank on the ground of merit alone 
was a principle which was invariably followed 
by Muslim administrators in India’’* The 


* M 1 , 128-29 
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elcaation of talented HtndOs to high posts and 
positions was not uewed with surprise bj the 
broad-minded Muslims of the da} The philoso- 
phical Baihaql, referring to the rise of Tilak, 
thus expresses himself “Wise men do not 
wonacratsuch facts because no body is born 
great, men become such But it is important that 
they should lea\c a good name behind ’* 


Capture of 
H4nsl and 
Sonpat 


Elated b\ Tilak’s success in India and ignor- 
ing, conscioush or unconsciously, 
the dangers which senousl} threaten- 
ed the Ghaznawid possessions in the 
west, Mas’Qd made up his mind to 
lead an expedition to the ‘Virgin Fort’ of Hansl,t 
and thus fulfil the \ow which he had once taken 
during his illness In xain did the Ixhwaja tr\ to 
impress upon his mind the impolicy of such a step 
“The tow is upon m> own person’’, he said, 
and ad\ismg his ministers and high officials to 
co-operate with one another and carry on the 
business of the State efiicienth during his absence, 
he invested the Khwaja with plenary powers and 
set out at the head of a huge army in 1037 A C 
and reached the town of HansI after a long 
and arduous journey The fort was considered as 
impregnable b\ the HindOs, but the Musalmfins 


* lltd, 128 

T The ciu of H r insi is situated 11 miles to the cast of 
HisAr It has a ruined castle (Ticffcnthalcr Description 
Histonquc ct Gtogra/j/iiqiic Dc L ’ Indc , Vol i, p 134) 


laid mines under it at five places, took it by 
storm within ten days and seized enormous 
spoils Entrusting the charge of the newly 
conquered place to a reliable officer, Mas’fid 
advanced against Sonpat,* which was situated 
in the vicinity of Delhi, and occupied it without 
experiencing the least opposition from its chief 
who is said to have fled into the forest at the 
approach of the invader, leaving behind his 
treasure which was taken possession of by the 
Muslim soldiers After winning these victories 
and fulfilling his vow, Mas’ud marched back 
to Ghaznln and gave himself up wholly to 
drinking and merry-making.f 


Hardly had Mas’fid ascended the throne 


Campaign 
against the 
Saljdqs 


and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment when he found himself con- 
fronted with the Saljuq menace 
The Saljttqs had begun to make 


encroachments on the dominions of Sultan 


MahmOd towards the close of his reign and 
disturbed his peace of mind Taking advantage 
of his death, they began to make inroads into 
Khurasan and create disturbances at many places. 
At first they did not attract Mas’Qd’s personal 
attention and his generals were able to establish. 


* The city of Sonpat is situated to the north of Delhi, 
not far from it ( Ibid , 1, 133) 

f The Indian expedition, despite the victories won 
there, proved to be a collosal blunder During Mas’Od’s 
absence the Safitlqs strengthened their position and ulti- 
mately established their authority ( Vide infra) 



his authority in the refractor} prounces of the 
west, as we ha\e alrcadj noted The peace made 
In them unoer their leader, Alltigln * with the 
Ghamawid Commander, AltOntflsh.t in 1032 
A C oro\ed to he a truce, for they continued 
to earn their raids into the Gharnawid Empire 
The people of the outh mg pro\inccs complained 
against their aggression and Mas ud made up 
his mind to ad\ance against them in person He 
first attacked Tr.anso\iana and occupied it, but 
his soldiers suficred cnormous]\ on account of 
snow and cold About that time Balkh was in- 
yaded b\ the SaijGqs under their leader, DftOd 
Post-haste the Sultan proceeded towards Balkh 
In his absence Tughral Beg, the SnljQq. attacked 
and plundered Gharnln When the Sultan reached 
Balkh D.lGd marched back to Marv After 
restoring law and order in Balkh, Herat and 
Nisnanur, he turned his attention towards Tugh- 
ral Beg At Danoanqln he was confronted by 
the Turkomans Deserted b\ many of his fol- 
lowers, including an Indian arm\ , Mas Gd suffered 
a crushing defeat at the hands of his enemies on 
the 23rd of March, 1040 A C + He marched 


Dr Ishw an Prasad 07 /, 132.7 calls him \hptapin, 
but docs not cite his authority Sec / h , II, _ mi, 279 fT 
and T f, i, 41, i here Ins mmc js piy cn as ' Mltipin 

t Dr Ishwari Prasad calls him Ihutmish (lhtd ) with- 
out mentioning his authority Sec I h , II, mi, 279 fi" 
and T r , i, 41, where his name is written as AltOntash 
x \uthontics are at \anance about the date as well 
as the place of this battle 

Oate — Three dates arc most frequently found, tic, 
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back to Marv and then proceeded to G haynln 
vta GhOr Far from hemp able to raise an army 
strong enough to stem the rising tide of the 
SaljGqs, he could not now quell the disturbances 
that cropped up about Ghaynln Place after 
place slipped au ay from his possession m rapid 
succession and he was constrained to concen- 
trate his attention on India E\cntua]h he dc- 
c.ded to withdraw towards India In tam again 
did the Kliwaja insist on Ins stay at the capital 
and remind him of the detrimental consequences 
of Ins obstinacy * 


' «?’(-!o 4 n 0 d A 3 rf t H 1 lmc prcfcrrcd ,hc second, « 

431 -1040 AC), because it is based on better and more 

T * ■ 7 - r 

Th 1 CalUhor of ‘he Talgat; Kavri ( K & D 

w , ocat f/ hc SItc *>' the battle a, T.hqln and he has 

ir Cn p f ° (°r C w b r man > ™ od F n nr,(crs - including Sir \V 
Ilaig (C H I in,3l) The more nutlioritatne opinion 

however, is jn favour of Dandanqan Gardl^i i7 A * 

% dV 792 i 4 ,> /i'" 1m - ud - Dln Ahn,ad ^ a ! 

ot li 1 b ), and Ferishta (TP, 43 ) ,11 

m -omellSS h ,' S ' llso cal,cd DnndJiqaJ 

in some MSS It has been described b> Abul 1'ida as n 

small town of KhurJsSn, famous for its cotton fabrics It 

is about forty miles north-west of Man ur-Rad orMarnrhA 

(Marv i-Knchak) on the MarHchak-SarnlT R^THc 

town of Taliqan is about fifty miles south-east of M-in " 

Rod Sir T Holdich calls it DandalqSn and sa>s tTat R 

TlnZ, " H,Ch 15 ” 0t fr ° m PaDjdeh 

* The Khwaja’s prognostication proa ed onh too true 
Subsequent eacnts testified to the soundness of his adtieo 
and showed that Mas’Qd’s fears were ill-founded and his 



After appointing Maudad to the gcwernment 
of Balkh, Majdttd to that of Multan 
Flight to and \ m ir Izad to that of Ghaznln 
n ia and making other necessary arrange- 

ments, Mas’ad proceeded towards India bag and 
baggage Hardly had he crossed the Indus and 
reached Marlgala * when his owm guards, con- 
sisting of Turkish and Hinda slates, robbed 
him of the treasure he was carrying with him on 
the backs of camels Then followed a wild con- 
fusion and a general mutiny of the army While 
Mas ad was taken prisoner and sent to the fort 
at GirI,T his brother Muhammad, w’hom he had 
blinded before hts accession, was brought out 


flight from Ghaznln was an act of follj and not of 
wisdom, for the Saljaqs were pre-occupied with the 
conquest of Persia and adjoining places and Ghaznln 
was immune from their attacks. (Vide Chapter IX) 
^ Marlgala (or Martkala, as it is in some MSS ) is a 
pass situated betw een \ttock and Rlwalpindi, a few miles 
east of Hasan Abdul AlberOnl tSachau, 1 , 302) identifies 
it with Takashshila (Taxila) "The name is preserved m 
that of a pass and a range of hills about two miles to 
the south of Shahdheri and a few miles east of Hasan 
AbdSl ” (A G I, 111, T N, Raxertv’s Translation, 
95 note , and S I M H , 193-94) 

I This place has not been satisfactory identified and 
its sue is not preciseh located In his Notes on Afghanis- 
tan,? 131 note, Ra-vertv identifies it with Gibarkot m 
Kunar (Kafinstan) From the text of T ill (E__ & D , 
u, 273) it appears that it was not far from Marlkala or 
Marlgala where Mas’fld s treasure was looted b\ his own 
guards Professor Hodn ala's postulation that it must 
be Girl, » c ShShbaz Girl or Kapar da Garl, which is 
situated tn the district of MardSn about 40 miles east of 
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and put on the throne Being blind, Muhammad 
could not conduct and control the affairs of the 
government personally He therefore delegated 
his powers to his son, Ahmad, one of whose early 
acts was to put an end to the life of the deposed 
king * Muhammad, who was unaware of all 
this, is said to have cursed the perpetrators of 
the crime f 

Mas’ud followed with great wisdom and 
T , w a ai vigour the illustrious traditions of 
Department ^ IS talented father He selected his 
\ under Mas’od Wdzir in the same way as his father 
He was also in the habit of consulting 
his ministers and seeking their advice on all 
important matters, though he did always 
follow their advice Fortunately for him his 
ministers were not mere mediocres or flatterers 
They were men of courage, character and cul- 
ture who never hesitated to disagree with or 
even oppose him whenever they thought he was 
following a wrong course His decisions to lead 
an expedition against HansI and to leave Ghaz- 
nin for India were openly opposed by the 
Khw&ja, and on the second occasion he was 
reminded of the disastrous consequences of the 

Peshawar does not seem to be far from the mark (S. I 
M H , 194-95) 

* This was in the year 433 A _H (=1041-42 A C ) 
In his Habib-us Sty3r Khwandmlr confirms this ( E 
& D , iv, 198j MmbSj-us-Siraj (T N) puts it in the 
year 432 A H which is apparently incorrect 
t T F, i, 44 
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the institution of Wtzarat gamed a great deal irf 
power and prestige This was because he very 
jealously safeguarded its dignity. He was the 
first Wazir who flatly refused to accept that office 
as long as the SultSn did not define his junsdic* 
tion and describe his powers m writing * After 
a long discussion on the question, "which was 
carried on in black and white, the Sultan found 
no alternative but to fall m with his proposal* 
If that practice had been followed by others, the 
institution of Wtzarat would have gained great 
strength and stability and paved the way for the 
> establishment of a constitutional monarchy 1" 


Like hts father, Mas ’fid too was a great 
Patronage of patron learning and a zealous pro- 
learning and tector of the learned Among the 
promotion of celebrated scholars, who flourished 
education under his patronage and dedicated 
their works to him, may be mention-' 
ed Abfi Rihan AlberOnl.J and Abfi Muhammad 


* See suprcr, pp 186-87 

t For a discussion on the subject, see S A M A , 156 ff 

I We have had an occasion to refer to the literary 
attainments of Alberam fSee supra, pp 114-16) Dr 
f S, bac L hau ’ who has translated two of his uorks, calls 
him a champion of the truth, a sharply cut character of a 
highly individual stamp, full of real courage and not re 
framing from dealing hard blows when anj thing w hich is 
good or right seems to him to be at stake” and says that 
it in these days < a man began studying Sanskrit and 
Hindu learning with all the- help afforded by modern 
literature and science many years would pass before he 
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Nasihl From the hternr\ works of Abu RliiSn 
we deme a good deal of information about the 
progress of Arabic as w ell as Persian literature 
under his direct encouragement The same 
authority further informs us that Indian mathe- 
matics, astronomy, philosoph\ , astrolog\ , phar- 
macology medicine and Greek sciences were 
Sedulously studied by mquisnne Muslim scholars 
and that a number of Indian as well as Greek 
works were translated into Arabic and Persian 
"Durirg hts reign ’ says Khwfmdmlr, the author 
of the Rausat-us-Saffl , “so many colleges, mos- 
ques and religious edifices were built in the 
various parts of his dominions that it is impossible 
to enumerate them 

Sultan Mas Qd was endowed with uncom- 
mon ph\sical power The coiuem- 
Character 5. porary historian, Baihaql, informs 
estimate us ) ie ^ ielded a mace, weighing 
twenty mans and that in a hand to hand fight 


would be able to do justice to the antiquity of India to 
such an extent and with such a degree of accuracy as 
al-BirUnl has done in his Indiccr ” Mberdni was indeed 
a literary giant with a prodigious brain power For “a just 
and s\mpathetic appreciation of his character and attain- 
ments”, *ee Dr Sachau s Prefaces to his translations of 
the Asar ul Biiqt\a and the Indica Mso see L H P, 
i, 101 ff 

* E & D , n, 13S 39 The testimony of Khwdndmlr 
is supported b\ Terishta w ho says “in the beginning of 
hi 1 ; reign Mas’ ad built many mosques and endoyyed seyeral 
colleges yyhich he caused to be erected in the different 
cities of his dominions." (T F, i, 44,/ 
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With a tiger he smashed the skull of the beast with 
a single blow Fond of drinking and music, 
he frequently resorted to the FirozI Garden, his 
ather s most favourite pleasure-resort, and sat 
there under a green pavilion, surrounded by his 
servants After reviewing the forces, he used to 
sit down with his favourite friends to a sumptuous 
feast which was invariably accompanied by mus.c 
and dnnking Obstinate and self-willed, full 

knnwnf \ and ^ dventurou s spirit, he was well- 
known for his valour and war-like zeal He was 

h?s b f 3 ?h ea K d outsp ? ken that once he offended 
‘1 mcrrt 6r b k y , stron ^ 1 y supporting the maxim that 

was, n " SS tQ the lon - est sword’ He 
r , tna nificent prince During his reign the 

Gha, naw d C etained the ^ ^ 

consult 11 "?; Mahmfld the Great He used to 
consult his ministers on all matters of mo- 
dern tn n h S0Ught tbeir advice ’ He dld not put 

orono U a V I h6n they turned d <>'™ k« 
proposals an d he had to over-rule them.f 

ration ^ Ferishta spImT? Seems to be an exa e£ e * 

"Mas’ ad’s mace f t0 be correct when he says 

«P with a single hand” (Tf Xw) ^ ^ ^ 

sajs 1 — Dr Tnpathl ’ who has discussed the point at length, 

and had c ^ lses tbe Sultan overruled them (ministers) 
to a sad d n " hich ultimately brought him 

dm en out of Jrl ^ ,s known to ba ™ been 

Sultan’s estirmt P enabze d or even fallen from the 

(S A MS, 1 70)" ° r ba ' lne °PPosed his proposals" 


CHAPTER IX 


SULTAN MAUDUD A HIS SUCCESSORS 

When Mas’Qd was murdered under the 
orders of Ahmad son of Muham- 
Maudad mad, his son MaudQd was away at 
Balkh As soon as MaudQd heard 
the sad news of the execution of his father, he 
vowed to wreak woeful \engeance on the 
murderers and marched post-haste to the Im- 
perial Capital at the head of his arm} In an 
encounter at Nagarhar* he inflicted a crushing 
defeat on his rivals and put most of them to 
death He also slew his uncle, Muhammad, 
and all his sons except ’Abdur Rahim whom 
he spared because he had shown some considera- 
tion to Mas'Qd during his captivity On the 
site where he won victory over his rivals he 
founded a town called Fatehab&d or '‘Town of 
Victory” and built a big rest-house there for* 


* The author of the Tabqat-t-Nilsin (E & D , 11 , 
274) calls It TaharhrirQd which Sir Henry Elliot has 
wrongh identified with BahhrSla (Ibid, foot-nbte) 
TakarharOd is a miswriting of Nagarhar j&)or NagrS- 
ban, which is said to be the old name of a town and a 
district in Afghanistan, situated near modern Jalalabad 
(G D A M A , s. n ) Baihaqi locates the site of the 
battle in Dinar, which is also written as DepOr and 
DQnpQr Professor Hodi\ala suggests that the last two 
names are the forms of Udayanapura and that the town 
still surw\es under the name ‘Admapur’, which is repre- 
sented by Balabagh, 12 miles from modem Jalalabad 
(S /-ill H , 195) Nagrahara is also written as NangnahOr 


I 



the comfort and convenience >of travellers * 


Soop after his accession to the throne of 
Ghaznln, Maudtid made Abu Nasr 
App-tment j 3m Ahmad ’Abdus Samad his Waztf , 
o azirs him in 2041 A C and 

threw him m prison where he met his death The 
ne\t man who was honoured with the dignity was 
Khw^ja Abu Tahir but Mastaufi Tahir enjoyed 
that dignity till 1044 A C when the vacancy 
was filled by Khwaja ’Abdul Fateh ’Abdur 
Razzaq bin Ahmad bin Hasan al-Maimandl 
The last named remained in office till the close 
of Maudfid’s reign f 

Maudtid nrntt turned his attention towards 
India Nami, the then Governor 

tfe°PTOi 0 a r b° of the Pun J 5b appointed by Mu- 
hammad, was defeated and slain 


in some accounts, but the more authoritative opinion is 
in favour of the former Nangnahar and Neh-nahSr seem 
to be later corruptions [Ibid ) 

* T N m E & D , li, 273-74, T M , 867, and T F, 
i, 40 The town of Fatehabad has continued to our own 
times It is situated some four miles south of Balabagh 
(Masson Journeys to Balochtstan etc , 184) 

I The active interference of the Waztr in tbd matter 
of succession occasioned bitter hostilities against him and 
jeopardized his position, rendering long erijoyment bf power 
very rare Placed between the devil and the deep sea — 
the Jealousies of the nobles and the suspicions of the 
SultSn, — he found himself in a most awkward position 
As a result, his power and prestige suffered a great deal 
{SANA 173-74) 
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by AbQ Nasr Ahmad bin Muhammad, the new 
Go\ernor appointed bj the new Sultan and 
sent to India for the purpose But MaudGd’s 
brother, Majdod,whom his father had appointed 
to the go\ernment of the Indian Province had 
captured Thanesar and was now' at HansI, 
seeking an opportunity to attack Delhi On 
receipt of information that his brother had sent 
an army against him, Majdud lost no time in 
returning to Lahore He reached there on July 
27, 1042 A C and w'as found dead in his bed 
on the morning of the 30th, one or two days 
after the atmal of Maudud’s arm} The cause 
of his death is shrouded in master} What it 
was due to — heat-stroke, heart-failure or some 
rapidly fatal disease or the secret agency of 
his brother — is a matter of speculation * 


Recox er\ of 
Transoxiana 


At the time of Maudud’s accession the 
kingdom of Ghaznln w’as exposed 
to the onslaught of the SaljGqs, 
but as good luck w'ould have it, 
their attention, almost w holly occupied elsew’here, 
was not drawrn towards Ghaznln The victorious 
SaljQqs divided their newly conquered territory 
into four minor kingdoms under the suzerainty 
of Tughral Beg While Tughral Beg hastened 


MajdQd had proxed himself a capable commander 
and an energetic officer during his \ icerojalt} of the Indian 
Proxincc and it appeared probable that the troops sent 
against him b> his brother xxould declare for him Under 
the circumstances, it is not xxholij unsafe to say that 
MaudQd’s agents had been at xxork (C H I, m,32) 


to complete the conquest of western Persia and 
was occupied m the capture of Baghdad and the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire at the head 
of the main forces of his tribe, Abfi ’All, another 
adventurer, who had attained to the sovereignty 
of Herat, Slstan and Ghur, was left to struggle 
with the Ghaznawids for asserting, his own 
sovereignty Maudhd married the daughter of 
Cbaqar Beg The marriage was responsible 
for establishing friendly relations between the 
tan and the Saljuqs Thus it was that 
Maudud was able to maintain his position at 
Gxhaznln and to recover Transoxiana.f 


While the Sultan was occupied in the west, 
Condition "JahlpSl, the Raja of Delhi, took 

of India advantage of his absence from 

India and over-ran the Punjab, 
then an important province of the Ghaznawid 
Empire On this occasion the Raja successfully 
appealed to the superstition of the Hindus and 
revived their spirits by convincing them that their 
Deota ■ (deity) was pleased with them and would 
help them in driving the Muslims out of India | 

* In some accounts he is also called Cbaghar Beg . 
Ferishta calls him Ja far Beg §aljtjql IT F 1 44) 
He seems to have followed 7 R (//, xu> 2 9 j) r ’ ' 

\ De Gu 'S nes Vol , 11 , p 190, and H> I, 301-302 
I Here is a brief description of the device The RSja 
of Delhi called together his courtiers and informed them 

b u u D a l rea f n j gbt the Deota (deit y) of Nagarkot had 
told him that he had stayed at Ghaznm so long simply for 

the sake of bringing about the down-fall of the Ghaznawids 
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With the help of the neighbouring RSjas he 
■was able to take possession of HansI, Th§.nesar 
and Nagarkot and to lay siege to Lahore But 
for the bra\ery of the Muslim garrison, the fate 
of the last fort of Musalmans in India would 
have been sealed The successful defence was 
due to the report, regarding the approach of 
the Sultan with a large army, which was later 
known to have been a mere ruse, and 


in Central Asia, that he had accomplished that task and was 
now anxious to o\erthrow the Ghaznawid power in India 
as well, and that the Hindus should make common cause 
and expel the Musalmans from the fort of Nagarkot, so 
that he might return to his previous abode The Raja’s 
words were taken for Gospel truth and a war e of enthusiasm 
ran through the hearts of the Hindds Taking into his 
confidence some expert architects and a clever Brahman, 
the Raja managed to set Up at night in a garden in the 
neighbourhood of Nagarkot a replica of the idol transported 
to Ghaznin bv Sultan Mahmfld and set afloat the news 
that it had come there bj a miracle Next morning the 
idol attracted the notice of the people who hailed it with 
30 } mingled with surprise. Princes with valuable presents, 
poured in from mam places and paid homage to it. The 
Rgja of Delhi also paid a nsit to it barefooted To everj- 
one who visited it, the Brahman in charge said that the 
Dcota had ordered the HmdOs to expel the Musalmans 
from the fort of Nagarkot b> force and take possession 
of it Thus inspired and invigorated, the Hindus prepared 
themsehes for the fight and -volunteered themsehes 
in large numbers While the % olunteers swelled the ranks 
of the Raja's arm\, the presents offered to the Deota by 
the rotaries immenseh augmented the resources of war 
The result of this Machiav ellian device was that the 
Musalmans who occupied a fortified position, were defeat- 
ed and driven out (For details, see T F, i, 45)- 
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partly to, the fact that the MusalmSns, .who 
had hitherto subdued .the Hindis, disdained' 
the very .thought of being, defeated by them 1 
The R^ja and his confederates were defeated,’ 
put to flight and pursued to safe distances 
In 1048 A C Maudud appointed his, sons, 
Mansur and Mahmftd, to the governments of 
Peshawar and Lahore respectively and also sent 
Abu ’All Hasan, the Kotwal of Ghaznln, to 
India “to curb the aggression of the Hindus ” 
The Kotwal was well known for his sternness 
He acquitted himself creditably and successfully 
accomplished the task he was entrusted with. 
On his return to Ghaznln, however, he fell a 
victim to an intrigue and suffered imprisonment, 
here he met his death.* 

We have referred to Maudud s successes in 
the west and said that they were 
agamstthe lar £ely due to the fact that the 
Saljuqs Saljuqs were occupied elsewhere 
We may now revert to that subject 
and describe his wars with the Saljhqs who 
had begun to overrun the Ghaznawid provinces, 
so much so that even his matrimonial connection 
with the Saljttq leader proved of little use In 
1042 A C he launched a campaign against 
them, which continued to the close of his reign 
At first the task of reducing them to submission 
was entrusted to Aritigln who defeated them and 


* T F n i, 44-46, I K, II, xu, 291-3, and CHI, 
in, 32-33. 
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occupied Balkh and had the Khutba read in the 
name of the Sultan Not long after their defeat 
they again appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Balkh in such large numbers that Aritigln was 
constrained to apply for reinforcements, which 
were not sent for some unknown reasons The 
result'Was that the SaljOqs overran Balkh and 
came as far as Ghaznln with a view to over- 
throw the Ghaznawid domination But they 
were again defeated and put to flight by the 
Imperial forces sent against them In 1044 A C 
the^ Sultan sent another officer to Bust The 
latter reached Slstan and brought it under the 
sway of the Sultan Next year the Saljuqs 
again raised their heads. They advanced on 
Ghaznln and when they reached near Bust they 
were opposed by its Governor, named Tughral * 
After a pitched and bloody battle, in which 
numerous lues were lost, the SaljQqs suffered a 
terrible defeat and took to their heels Tughral 
subdued Qusdar also and brought a number of 


* Tugliral vras a sla\e and servant of SultSn MahmQd 
He was appointed Commander of the troops of Khurasan 
by Maudad Brave, outspoken, freedom-loving and adven- 
turous, he tried to carve out an independent kingdom for 
himself He contracted fnendl) relations with the SaljQqs 
and rebelled against the Sultan When defeated and 
driven out, he went o\ er to the SaljQqs and joined forces 
with them against the Ghaznawids He should not be 
confused with Tughral Beg the SaljQq Sir W Haig savs 
that he does not appear to hai e been acting, in his rebel- 
lion, as an agent of the SaljQqs” on the ground that “his 
successes appear to ha\ e included some ictones o\ er the 
SaljQqs ” (CH 7,111,34) 
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prisoners to Ghazntn In 1045 A C. he was 
again sent to Bust, but this time he showed signs 
of rebellion and was therefore defeated and put 
to flight by an officer sent against him * The 
same year also witnessed the subjugation of 
Ghtir by Bastigln, who was entrusted with that 
Work Since he distinguished himself as a com- 
mander in the expedition against Ghur, he was 
selected to lead the Imperial forces against the 
Saljhqs Success greeted him and he was able 
to disperse the hordes of his enemy In 1047 
A C the Amli of Qusdar rebelled, but when 
attacked, he fled and sought forgiveness, which 
was not grudged The Saljuq menace was still 
there and now the Sultan decided to end it by 
conducting the campaign against the Saljhqs in 
person, but he had a sudden attack of colic in the 
fort of Sialkot, where he had gone to take 
possession of the treasure that was there with a 
view to finance the expedition against the Saljfiqs 
without experiencing any difficulty When the 
disease took a serious turn and the pain became 
acute, he dropped the idea and returned to Ghaz- 
nln, entrusting the campaign against the Saljuqs 
to his Wazir , ’Abdur RazzSq He succumbed to 
the fatal disease on the 22nd of December, 1049 
A C. He enjoyed a brief but busy reign of 
about eight years f 


* The name of this officer as given by Ferishta is ’All 
Inn Khadim RabI ( T F , i, 46) 

f I K, II, mi, 291,293, andr F, 1,45-46 


On the death of Maudad his son Abu ja’far 
Mas’tld, who was then four xears 
Abu Ja’far D f a ge, vvas proclaimed king in 
Masud accordance w ith the w ili of his father 

and his mother began to exercise the powers of 
regencx But this arrangement, made bj f All 
bin KhSotm Kabl’, was set aside b> the nobles of 
GhaznTn, led b\ Bastigln, w ho w ere not consulted 
in the matter of succession The successful 
part} deposed the x oung king and raised his 
uncle, Abul Hasan ’All, to the throne of Ghaznln 
The minor had a reign of a few daxs * 

Abul Hasan All enjoyed a brief reign of two 
}earsf At his accession ’All bin 
AbuHjasan Khftdtm Rabl’, who had identified 
1 himself with the cause of the minor 

laug, collected as much of wealth as he could 
and fled to Peshawar with a party of nobles and 
slaxes on account of fear There he reduced the 


The duration of his rcipn is a subject of contro\ers> 
Accordmp to Minhaj us Sinij_ (T A 10), it was two 
months Hamdullah Masiaufl (T G , 40), sa\s that it 
extended oxer two xears Ibn KhaldQm (I A", II, xu, 
2°3) =a\s that it lasted for 5 da\s I'erishta (T r,i 46) 
sa>s that "Mas Qd II ruled for fi\e or si\ daxs It is diffi- 
cult to pi\e the precise duration of hts rcipn, but it can 
be safelx said that it did not exceed a month at the most 
(1 irfc Raxertx s translation of T A , 97, f n 4 , T A , 
31 , and A T , \x) 

T Minhjj us Snap s statement (T N , 16) that Mas’od 
II and 'Alt exercised joint so\ereipnt\ docs not seem to be 
correct, for the arrangement was most unliheh (See 
Rax ertj’s translation of T A , 97, f n 4) 
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Afghans to submission and established his sway 
over the territory as far as Multan and Sind The 
Sultan sent for his brothers, Mardan Shah and 
Izad Shah, and honoured them He resorted to 
a lavish distribution of wealth in order to win the 
good-will of the peorile, but it scr\ed no purpose 
His uncle, 'Abdur Rashid, came to Ghaznln, 
deposed him and ascended the throne * 

The first thing that ’Abdur Rashid t did 
after ascending the throne was to 
’Abdur Rashid cfTect the arrest of Abul Hasan, 
who had run away at his armal 
and to imprison him in a fort Next he turned his 
attention towards India First he won over ’Ml 
bin Khadim Rabl’ to his sine and then sent 
Nushtigln to take o\ er the gov eminent of Lfihore 
He was accompanied b> an arm> of disting- 
uished soldiers Within a counle of ciavs he 
recovered Nagarkot or Kangra, which the HinaOs 
had occupied during the recent troubles, and 
established his authority in the Punjab Shortly 
afterwards, the chief, Tughral ‘the Ingrate’, who 


* T F , i, 46 47, and I K , II, \n, 293 
f According to Fcnshta, Sultan ’Abdur Rashid 
was a son of Sultan MnhmQd and was confined in a fort 
between Bust and Isfarain b> MaudQd The same autho- 
rity further informs us that MaudQd bad made a will in 
support of lus succession during Ins life tunc It is, how 
ever not explained wh> he was imprisoned b> the same 
man who had made a will in lus favour or wh> the will 
was made when he was not on good terms with him 
{Vide T F, i,47) 


’ABDUR RASHID AND TUGHRAL 

had been sent to Slstan to reduce it to submission, 
rev olted and began to mature plans for the con- 
quest of Ghaznln The conquest of SlstSn had 
placed enough of the sinews of war at his dis- 
posal, and he boldl} ad\anced with his arm} and 
inflicted a defeat on ’Abdur Rashid and entered 
Ghaznln in triumphant procession 16 

The victorious rebel crowned himself at 
t l i « u Ghaznln and slaughtered ’Abdur 

In/rate ’ Rashld as wel1 as a11 other princes 
ifa “ of Mahmhd’s family who happened 
to fall into his hands He contracted Ntkah 
with Mas’ud’s daughter and sent sugar-coated 
compliments to Nushtigln Karkhl, who had set 
out from Lahore and reached Peshawar in obedi- 
ence to the orders of Sultan ’Abdur Rashid 
While making a reol} to his letter, Nushtigln sent 
secret instructions to Mas’Oa’s daughter, asking 
her to put an end to tne life of Tughral He also 
sent similar instructions to the adherents of the 
cause of Mahmud’s familv The result was that 
their sense of honour and lovaltv was touched 

* I K , II, vu, 29-J--95, T F , 1 , 47 When inquired 
as to how he entertained the ambition to rule, Tuglral 
calmh made the following replw “At the time that 
'Abdur Rashid was sending me forth to do battle against 
Alp Arslan and DaQd, and was giving me m\ instructions 
and had placed his hand in mine terror had o\ ercome 
him to that degree, that I could hear his verv bones 
rattling from the state of trembbng he was in I knew 
this pusillanimous man was incapable of sovereigns , 
and the ambition of reigning entered mi heart ” ( T N , 
100, and T F, i, 47) 
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and they all made up their mind to put the 
usurper to death On the eventful day of Nauroz, 
when Sultan Mahmud had ascended the throne, 
they actually succeeded in murdering Tughral, 
who had a reign of only forty days.* 

A few days after this event Nushtigln arrived 
c- , , , in Ghaznln He called together the 

grandees of Ghaznin and made a 
search for the surviving descendants of Subuk- 
tigln Three princes were found as prisoners 
in different forts They were Farrukhzad,t 
Ibrahim and Shuj&’ The choice fell on the 
first-named and he was forthwith raised to the 
throne and proclaimed king At his accession 
in 1052 A C , Farrukhzad entrusted the admims 
tratne machinery of the kingdom to Nfishtigln, 
who was decidedly the most devoted votary of 
the descendants of Mahmfid Buoyed up with 
the hopes of retrieving the fallen fortunes of his 


* T G , 403, and T F , i, 47 

t For Farrukhzad, see Co'iis of the Ghazni Kings, 
Nos 97 and 98 Some authorities have omitted the name 
of this king from the list of the Sultans of Gha/nin 
He preceded Ibrahim and followed 'Abdur Rashid— a fact 
winch is established by numismatic evidence The Persian 
authorities, it may be noted here, are at variance w re- 
gard to the list of the Ghaznawid kings and I have, j 
therefore, relied upon numismatic evidence, which is the ‘ 
safest and most reliable course (C O C m B M , i\, 
234) According to Khwandmlr (/? S ) Sultan Farrukzfid 
was the son of Mas’Qd and according to Hamdullah 
Mastaufl ( T G ) he was the son of ’Abdur Rashid (See 
T F, i, 48) 
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family by reco\ering the lost provinces of Ghaz- 
nln, he plunged himself into a life-long struggle 
w ith his hereditary enemies, the Saljuqs Taking 
advantage of the disturbances at Ghaznln, 
Chaqar Beg Daud undertook an expedition 
against Ghaznln On hearing of his approach, 
Ndshtigln set out \uth his forces and in a hotly 
contested battle, which lasted from sunrise till 
sunset, he dispersed the SaljOqs and won a 
decisixe \ictor\ , u hich immensely enhanced the 
prestige of the House of Ghaznln Next he led 
an army against Khurasan, where, in an encounter 
with the Saljuqs, headed by Kallsaraq, he 
defeated them and took their leader ana many 
others prisoners The progress of the Ghaznaw id 
arms was, howe\er, arrested bv the rising genius 
of Alp Arslan w ho was sent bx his father, Chaqar 
Beg DaGd, after the defeat of Kallsaraq Arslan 
won an indecisive xictorx and then retired A 
peace-treaty was then concluded and faithfully 
observed by the parties A plot was hatched 
against Farrukhzao bx hisslaxes, who one day , 
entered the Hummclm xxhere he xxas and attacked 
him The Sultan drew out his sxxord and 
defended himself successfullx He put the 
assailants to the sw ord but did not long surxixe 
the incident He died of colic in 1059 A C 
after a reign of six years His Wazirs xxere 
Hasan bin MehrSn and AbG Bakr bin Saleh * 


* K T , \, 2 ff,T b in E & D , n, 276 ff , 7 K , 
II, mi, 297-29S (translator's note), and T F , l, 47-4S 
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FarrukhzSd was succeeded by his brother 
Ibrahim Ibrahim, who was ‘a professed 
devotee', endow'ed with a rare sense 
of justice, piety and kindness The new Sultan 
reneu’ed the peace-treaty with the SaljQqs and m 
order to harmonize his relations with them still 
further, he arranged a marriage between his son, 
Mas’Qd, and the daughter of Malalc Shah, son of 
Alp Arslan After establishing friendly rela- 
tions with the Saijuqs, Ibrahim turned his 
attention tou r ards India w r ith a \iew to conquer 
the hitherto unconquered places In 1079 A C 
he personally w r ent there and captured the forts 
of Ajudhan (Pak Patan) and RupSl and some 
other places, displaying great wisdom and \alour 
during the campaign On his return he brought 
with him a last amount of booty and a large 
number of prisoners to Ghaznln Ibrahim is 
rightly said to have been a great king He set 
in order the machinery of administration which 
w r as completely out of gear ana ‘fully established 
the authority of the Crown over the recalcitrant 
tribes ” According to QazI Mlnhaj, “the affairs 
of the empire of the Great MahmQd assumed 
fresh vigour during his reign ” As a man of 
learning, Diety and peaceful disposition, he passed 
most of his time in making copies of the Qur-dn 
and practising the art of penmanship He was 
a great lo\er of learning and a liberal patron of 
letters He is said to ha\e been the autnor of a 
book called Daslnr-ul-Wuzara * On his death, 


# The Dastur-ul-W itzara was a "Hand Ecol of 


which took place on the 25th of August. 1099 
A C he left a number of sons and daughters + 

Ibrahim u as succeeded by a man of more 
M , t ... merits and morals At his accession 
as u the new king, 'Ala-ud-Daulah Mas'ud 

III, confirmed the tenants of the State appointed 
b\ his predecessor in their respectne posts and 
positions He married the sister of Sultan Sanjar 
and thus ensured the security of his kingdom 
against the inroads of the Saljuqs Peace with 
the Saljuqs enabled him to turn his attention 
towards Inaia He appointed his general, 
Tughatigln, as the Sipnh-Scllilr or Commander 
of the forces of Lahore The said general set out, 
crossed the Ganges and reached a place w hich 
no Muslim, except Mahmud, had >et touched 
After raiding a number of places, he returned 
to Lahore J While his general was winning 
xictories for him, the Sultan himself reused the 


Political Science’ meant for the guidance of ministers 
in the art of administration It is one of the 93 works 
drawn upon b\ \wfi {Vide J H , 67 6S, 224) 

* E £ D, ii, 510 J H, 67-6S, 224, I K, II, mi, 
29S (translator’s note), and T F , i, 49-50 

T T G, 404, .and T N 21 rerishta {T F, i, 49) 
and Nizam ud Din \hmad (T A , 17) gne 481 A H as 
well as \ H as the dates of Sultan Ibrahim’s death, 
but do not sa\ which of the two dates is correct Numis- 
matic etidence testifies to the correctness of the second, 
i t 492 \ H— 1099 \ C {Vide J R A S , i\, 361-64) 
i Another important e\ent of his reign was the 
appointment of a Ghaznawid officer, Husain bin Sfim 
as goaemor of GhQr — a fact which incidentally shows 



laws and crystallized them into a consistent code. 
He proved himself a good administrator and 
enjoyed a peaceful reign of sixteen years, during 
a major part of which his Court resided at 
Lahore % 

Mas’tid III died in 1115 A C and was 
succeeded by his son, Kamal-ud- 

A«la« Sh”t Daulah Sherzadt who had not 
yet completed the nrst anniversary 
of his reign when he was deposed and killed 
by his brother, Arslan Shah Abul MulukJ who 


that the principality of Ghflr was still under the snay 
of the Ghaznawids 

* T F, i, 49, 1 K, II, mi, 298-99 (Tr’s note) 

t Some historians have omitted the name of this 
king from the list of the Ghaznawid Sultans There is 
no justification for it He is mentioned by Hamdullah 
MastaufI (T G ), Ferishta (T F, i, A9) and KhwSndmir 
(E & D , ix, 206) The chronological chain of the 
Ghaznawid kings loses one of its links if his name is 
excluded from it 

I In the original Persian text this word is written as 
4< ' — I" }•> I 5 ' In E & D , (n, 279) Sir Henry Elliot has 
converted it into ’Abdul Malik, in his translation of T A 7 
(p 107, note), Raverty has changed it into ’Abdul MulUk, 
and in C HI, (Vol hi , p 35), Sir W Haig has written 
it as ’Abdul Malik ‘ | ” is sheer nonsense It must 

therefore be a miswriting of some other word. While 
trying to correct it, Raverty and Haig ha\e made a 
fundamental mistake in converting AbU into ' Abd Abil of 
the original text is quite correct It is only — fjD ” 
that is wrong Raverty’s conjectural restoration of the 
word is wrong for the simple reason that no king would 
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also threw into prison all of his other brothers, 
except Bahrain Shah who, when escaped, went 
to Sultan Sanjar and invoked iis help * Sanjar 
was at that time in charge of Khurasan as a 
viceroy of his brother, Muhammad Sultan bin 
Malak Shah When Arslan Shah learnt of all 
this, the wrote a letter to Sultan Sanjar about 
Bahrain Shah and tried to appease him, but 
failed to achieve his object Sanjar took up the 
cause of Bahram and proceeded against Ghaznln 
On hearing this, Arslan Shah sent a messenger 
to Muhammad Sultan and requested him to 
dissuade his brother from prosecuting his plan 
When this also led to nothing useful, Arslan 
Shah sent his mother, the Saljpqian princess, 
with 200,000 dinars and other valuable presents 
to her brother, Sultan Sanjar, to pacify him The 


like to stvle himself ’ Abdul Mulilk or “Servant 
of Kings' Sir W Haig’s conjecture lacks all authontv 
and must be dismissed as beside the mark Elliot’s 
conjecture — that the word is ‘Abul Malik’ is a good shot, 
near the mark but not e\acth in the bull’s eve Mirz3 
Muhammad Qazvinl has it as ‘Abul Mulflk ’ (J R A S , 
1905, 720) Professor Hodivala also is in its favour 
(S I -51 H , 19S) It appears that the middle f of 
“ \_f jt)” has been left out b> the scribe Abu! Mttltik 
or “Father of Kings” is therefore the most sensible 
restoration of Arslan’s title 

♦ The exact date of Sultan Arslan’s accession is 
given in no work, but it is preserved m a qasida of 
Mas Qd 1 -Sa’d-i-SalmS.n, for which see Mirza Muhammad 
Qazvinl m J R A S, (1905, p 705), where it is given 
as the 6th of Shawwal, 511 A H , which corresponds to 
the 23rd Februarv, 1116 A C 


lady, who was so deeply incensed by the 
murders of her sons and the insult to which he 
had subjected her, poured forth the long-pent- 
up grievances " before her brother and thus 
aggravated the crisis * Sultan Sanjar advanced 
with his forces and Arslan Shah also came 
out to receive him in the battle-field In the 
battle that was fought, Sanjar won a decisive 
victory and Arslan Shah fled towards India 
After a stay of 40 days in Gbaznln, Sanjar went 
back, leaving Bahram in possession of Ghaznln 
On hearing of his departure from Ghaznln, 
Arslan Shah raised an army in India and 
proceeded towards it On his arrival Bahram 
withdrew to the fort of Barman and remained 
there till he was restored to the throne by Sanjar 
Arslan Shah was arrested and made over to 
Bahram Shah who put him to death Thus 
came to an end a most troubled reign of about 
three years (1115 — 18 A C )+ 


* Bahr2m is said to have asked his step mother, 
the Saljflqian princess, to dance before him and that is 
supposed to have drawn down upon him the wrath of 
her brother, Sultan Sanjar [M /) 

t K T , 179, T F, i, 49 50, and 1 K, II, xn, 

299-300 (Tr’s note) The date of Arslan’s death as given 
by Minhaj-us-SirSj is 511 (T N ) and as given by Ibn-ul- 
Asir is 512 AH (K T , \ 179) The difference is due 
to the fact that Minhaj-us-Siraj has left out SherzSd, 
who followed Mas'Qd III and preceded Arslan and whose 
reign lasted for some months Ibn-ul-Aslr’s evidence 
is, therefore, to be preferred 
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Since Bahram on ed his success to the sup- 
port of the Saljuqs, the influence of 
Bahram Shah the latter m the goiernmental affairs 
of Ghaznln was bound to increase 
b\ leans and bounds Ne\ ertheless, the relations 
between them and the Sultan of Ghaznln continu- 
ed to be harmon ous But for the bitter hostilities 
of the Maliks of Ghtir, in w’htch he w as constantlv 
invoked and to which we shall presently reiert, 
Bahram’s reign would hate been glorious. 


Soon after ascending the throne, Bahram 
o , turned his attention towards the 

of Indian Indian Frounce, which was then 

Governor held bt Bahllm, an officer appointed 
b} Arslan Shah He took an arrnt 
against the said officer, defeated him and took 
him to Ghaznln as a prisoner, but restored him 
to his preuous dignit\ and sent him again to 
India some time later In his absence the same 
officer conquered Nagaur (in Swalik), left his 
famil\ there and then launched upon a career of 
conquests Hat ing collected a large armv, he 
raided a number of places and possessed himself 
of immense wealth The wealth thus amassed 
widened the horizon of his ambitions and he now 
aspired for the sotereigntt of an mdeoendent 
kingdom Bahram again rmrched against him 
in person and in a battle that was fought the 
rebellious gotcrnor disaDpeared and was seen no 
more * -\fter apDointmg Salar Husain son of 


r \ccordmg to Mmhij us SirJj (T V in E & D , it, 
2S0), Bnhfim and his ten sons fell into a quagmire on the 



Ibrahim ’Alwl as the Sip&h-Saliir of the Indian 
Province and introducing other necessary changes, 
the Sultan returned to Ghaznln. * 


We may now revert to the struggle between 
the Ghaznawids and the Ghdrids for 
political supremacy m Afghanistan 
Mahhs The Ghbrids, it should be recalled, 
had fought faithfully under the ban- 
ner of Sultan Mamud and established their repu- 
tation as first-rate warriors But when the sceptre 
passed into the hands of mere mediocres, they 
became lukewarm, even cold, in their allegiance 
to the Ghaznawid Sultan and treated him with 
scant courtesy t The matters became more 


dsv of the battle [See Dowson’s note ( Ibid ) and S I~M H , 
198-99] Dows on says that there are some unintelligible 
words m the original The words in question are 
' jlx* 1 p f ' According to Richardson’s 

Dictionary, or“^/jj’ means "a ditch, a marsh, 

a place where water stagnates” Professor Hodivala’s 
suggestion that “the word ** )y 3 ” (rccte “ j }•> ” 

Bitnm) is a conjectural or variant reading, which the 
copyist had found transcribed in the margin and inserted 
or transferred by error into the te\t” seems to be quite 
correct (S /-ill H , 198-99) Fenshta substitutes the 
synonymous word “ ” (T F , l, 50), which confirms 

the conclusion of the learned Professor According to 
Fenshta ( Ibid ), two and not ten sons shared Bahlim’s fate 
He is followed by Sir W Haig (CHI, m, 35) 

* T F, i, 50 , I K, II, mi, 300 (Tr’s note) 

t The GhOrids fully availed themselves of the struggle 
between the Ghaznawids and the Saljflqs and, husbanded 
their resources for asserting their own supremacy 
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serious when a Stirl Prince, Qutb-ud-Dln Mu- 
hammad of GhOr, was put to death under the 
instructions of Bahram * To retaliate the mur- 
der of the deceased, his brother, Saif-ud-Dln, 
attacked Ghaznln, defeated Bahram and drove 
him into India After the conquest of Ghaznln 
Saif-ud-Dln sent his brother, ’Ala-ud-Din, to 
Ghur and himself settled down in Ghaznln along 
with his family The sy mpathies of the people 
of Ghaznln were, howe\ er, with Bahram and 
they kept him in close touch with the affairs at 
the Imperial Capital f A\ ailing himself of the 
sy nmathies of the people and of the state of 
affairs at Ghaznln, Bahram marched out from 
Kirmfin | at the head of an army, defeated Saif- 
ud-Dln in a pitched battle and took him prisoner 
Saif-ud-Dln was mounted on a lean old cow- and 
paraded through the bazars of Ghaznln and then 
tortured to death When ’Ala-ud-Din heard of 
the fate of his brother, he Now-ed to fall upon the 
Sultan of Ghaznln and adianced with the best of 
his forces He defeated Bahram in three suc- 
cessive battles and put him to flight When 
defeated and disappointed, Bahram fled towards 


* \nno\ed with his brother, Qutb ud-Dln Muham- 
mad of GhQr fled to Ghaznln and found refuge with 
Bahram, w ho aBo married one of his daughters to him 
Later, he was suspected of treason and poisoned to death 

( T r.i, 50) 

T T F, i, 50 51 

t This was a town situated between Ghaznln and 
India and should not be confused with its more famous 
namesake ( T F , i, 50) 
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India There he raised a large force and again 
attacked Ghaznin and occupied it He, how- 
ever, found his capital in quite a different con- 
dition, for after his victory 'Ala-ud-Din had 
given it to plunder for seven days, during which 
a number of its finest buildings ond ‘exquisite 
memorials of the greatness and splendour ’ of 
Mahmfid’ were destroyed and most of its inhabi- 
tants killed + This act of 'Ala-ud-Din earned 
for him the title of Jahclnsoz or ‘World Burner’ 
BahrSm died sometime later, f 


Progress of 
learning and 
education. 


BahrSm was a most remarkable patron of 
letters and a great friend of the learn- 
ed Among many others, Sayyad 
Hasan Gbaznawland Shaikh Nizami 
flourished at his Court and enjoyed 
his patronage The latter dedicated his book 
entitled Makhzan-i-Asrdr to the Imperial patron 
Numerous foreign works were also translated 
into Persian under his instructions Among the 
most important translated versions may be men* 


* Even the tombs of the Ghaznarud princes, sa* e 
those of MahmQd, Mas’Qd I and Ibrahim uere not spared 
The remains of the princes were torn from their gra\es 
and burnt (M I ) 

t There are several discrepancies about the ^te of 
Bahrflm’s death According to Fenshta (T F > b $-]< 
he died in 1152 A C , t c before the burning of Ghaznin 
by ’Ala-ud-Din Jcihclusos If this account be accepted as 
correct, the pillage of Ghaznin took place during the reign 
of Khusrau Shah I have folloued Minhaj us-SiriJ \T A U 
which is a much earlier work 



tioned the Kahlcixca Danina, which was re- 
named Anxcar-t-Suhaih , which is still so popular 
with the people of India and outside The Sul- 
tan was also interested in the wide-spread diffu- 
sion of education lie opened a number of 
maklabs and madrasahs for the purpose, and as 
a natural result, education made mighty strides 
during lus reign * 


Khusrau 

Shah 


Khusrau Shah, the son and successor of 
Bahram Shah, was unfit to cope 
successfully with the onerous situa- 
tion that confronted him at his 
accession When, after the conquest of KhurSsSn 
and the defeat of Sultan Sanjar,t the Ghuzz 
Turkomans attacked Ghaznln, he took to flight 
and found shelter in India, where he died at 
Lahore in 1160 A C + Of the evtensne 
empire of Sultan Mahmud, the Punjab was all 
that remained in the hands of his descendants 
Ghaznln remained in possession of the Ghuzz 
Turkomans for ten years and then it passed into 
the hands of the princes of Ghur 


* t r, i, 50 

T SultSn Snnjar died in the hands of the Ghuzz 
Turkomans m 1157 C (C H I , in, 37) 

1 According to Ferishta, the pillage of Ghaznln took 
place during his reign (T F, i, 52) In Men of the fact 
that there is a great confusion about the regnal dates of 
the Ghaznawid princes, it is \erj difficult to locate e\ents 
in correct serial order 
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India There he raised a large force and again 
attacked Ghaznln and occupied it He, how- 
ever, found his capital m quite a different con- 
dition, for after his victory ’Ala-ud-Dln had 
given it to plunder for seven days, during which 
a number of its finest buildings ond ‘exquisite 
memorials of the greatness and splendour" of 
Mahmud’ were destroyed and most of its inhabi- 
tants killed * This act of ’AlS-ud-Din earned 
for him the title of Jahtlnsoz or ‘"World Burner’. 
Bahram died sometime later. + 

Bahram was a most remarkable patron of 
letters and a great friend of the learn- 

SSand ed Amon g man y others > Sayyad 
education. Hasan Ghaznawland Shaikh Nizami 
flourished at his Court and enjoyed 
his patronage The latter dedicated his book 
entitled Makhzan-t-Asrllr to the Imperial patron 
Numerous foreign works were also translated 
into Persian under his instructions Among the 
most important translated versions may be men* 


* Even the tombs of the Gbaznawid princes, saie 
those of MahmQd, Mas’tld I and Ibrahim were not spared 
The remains of the princes were torn from their graves 
and burnt (M I ) 

f There are several discrepancies about the date of 
Bahrain’s death According to Fenshta (T F , 1 , 52), 
he died in 1152 A. C , * e before the burning of Ghaznln 
by ’AlS-ud-Din Jahdiisoz If this account be accepted as 
correct, the pillage of Ghaznln took place during the reign 
of Khusrau Shah I have followed Minhaj us-Siraj (T A ), 
which is a much earlier work 



honed the KaUla \ca Davtna , which was re- 
named Anx-ilr-i-SuJ ith, which is still so popular 
w ith the people of India and outride The Sul- 
t.*m was al'o interested in the wide spread diffu- 
sion of education He opened a number of 
via I tabs and rradriisciL* for the purpose, and as 
a natural result, education made nnqhtj strides 
uunne, his ruqn r 


Khusrau 

Shah 


Khusrau tahrdi, the son ann successor of 
Pahr.ltn Shah, was unlit to cop_ 
successfuiia w ith the onerous situa- 
tion that confronted him at his 
accession When after the conquest of Khur.tsrm 
ana the aefoav of Sultan Sanjar.T the Ghur- 
Turkomans a^ackcd Glnrnln, he took to Ihqht 
and founn «'iutrr m India, where lie died at 
Lfihorc in 1160 \ l J Of the otensne 
cmp.re of Suitln Mah nQd, the Punjab was all 
that rcmairca in the hands of lus descendants 
Gha-nlti remained in possession of the Ghuaa 
Turkomans lor ten a cars and then it passed into 
tl c nancs of the princes of GhOr 


* T I , t. 'a 

i e 1; an '-anjar d cJ in dir hi'-d* - of the Ghu-- 
1 limt-si 1157 \ C (C 7/ 7,111,37) 

* \cc ill ip to 1 eri r hta, the p Hare of Gha-nin took 
p'ace ilu-i r hr teipa (7" 7 l, 53) la \ir\ of the fact 
t! at r c i r a rtrat cuafe on alvnit the rrrral dates of 
the G! a- m td , i cr r , it r \cr> difT cult to locate events 
in c - rect c 1 1 ! o der 


*-» urjn/Ji'»n>yiyo 


Khusrau 

Mahk. 


Khusrau Sh3.h was succeeded by his son, 
Khusrau Mahk, \\ ho ruled for about 
27 years, with his capital at Lahore 
He established his authority over 


ail those places which formed part of the Indian 
Province under Sultan Ibrahim and Sultan 


Babram Shah No longer content with the con- 
quest of Ghaznln, Shahab-ud-Dln Muhammad 
Ghhrr ( brother of Sultan Ghiyas*ud-Dln of 
Ghur, conquered Peshawar, Afghanistan, Multan 
and Smd and then contemplated the conquest of 
India He repeatedly attacked India and com- 
pelled Khusrau Malik to sue for peace and to 
offer his son as a hostage till the fulfilment of the 
terms of the peace-treaty Later, Khusrau Malik 
was taken prisoner by means of a ruse and killed 
in 1131 A C * With him ended the House of 


Ghaznln and then the sovereignty of Hindustan, 
in addition to that of Ghaznln and its dependen- 
cies, passed into the hands of the Ghund Chitis 


Briefly stated, the ruse, as described b> I'enshtn, 
is as follows — 

Mcuz-ud-Dln (Shahab-ud-Dln Muhammad of Ghdr) 
informed Khusrau that he wished to culm ate fricndl} 
relations with him, and as a proof of his smccritj, 
he sent back the prince kept as a hostile, to his father 
with a very splended escort Khusrau advanced a part of 
the way to meet his son, when all of a sudden he was 
surrounded by tbe GhQrid forces at night In the morning, 
when he woke up, he found himseh a prisoner Thus 
Moiz-ud-Dln entered Lahore m triumphant procession 
without shedding a drop of blood [T F , 1 , 52) 


CHATTI R \ 


THE GII \7,\ \\\ I D G0\ EKNMENT 


The Gha~nawids sprang into power and 
, , , ruled over a v act empire for o\cr 

two centuries During this period 
some of them. particularlv MahmOd, made an 
enduring impress on the bistor\ of their times 
In the p^cceoing pages we ha\e dealt with tneir 
military achievements and have also had occa- 
sional glimpses of their contributions to the arts 
of peace Here it is proposed to deal with the 
administrative side of their rule, to refer to the 
progress of arts and sciences uncicr their patron- 
age and to sum up their achievements 


The nVure of 
Gov eminent 


In the sphere of administration the Ghazna- 
vvids w ere guideci l>\ the precedents 
of the Khalifas cf Baghdad and the 
Samanid rulers of Bukhara Far 
from theocracv, winch was contemplated bv the 
Otir-tln and put into practice bv the Prophet of 
Is'am, the Muslim Government had become an 
absolute monarchv * The Suhan was a full- 


* It mav be jv> nted out iie-c that the Mite Inc! drifted 
afar front the hu.li ideal set forth l>v the Qur It did, 
however, tn to follow the laws of the S)an\jt as lone: as 
thev did not collide or conic in conflict with those of its 
own This \ as because most of the later Muslim hinr;s 
v ere interested nto-e in their ow n aCRrandi-cment than in 
the Rlorihcation of Islmi 



fledged autocrat with unlimited powers *, He 
could nominate his own successor and do 
whatever he liked, subject, of course, to such 
limitations as were occasioned by fear of rebel- 
lions and revolts t He was Zullullah or “the 
Shadow of God” on Earth and hence the highest 
executive, legislative, judicial and military 
authority, responsible to no earthly power for his 
actions He exercised general supervision over 
the working of the administrative machinery 
regulated foreign policy, dictated all important 
diplomatic correspondence and made all impor- 
tant appointments He was the Commander-in- 
Chief of his army He led almost all his expe- 
ditions in person or directed them from his 
capital. In serious situations he convened a 
council of high officials of the State and consult- 
ed them, but he was not bound by their decision 
The council was thus a mere deliberative or 
consultative body % 

The Ghaznawid Government undertook to 

„ 1 protect the country from external in- 

r unctions*— , , r , 

vasions, to regulate foreign policy, 

* For the powers and privileges of a Muslim Icing, see 
T SI, 108-10, T Y , 5, and S N , 110 See also 
S C A M R / , 8-11 

f For the limitations of a Muslim king, see J R A S B 
(1935), i, 128-29, and S C A SI R 1 , 11-15 

%T SI ,266, S N , S4 NizSmi al 'ArOzi compares a 
king with a child and says that the first and foremost con- 
dition of service under him is to speak according to his 
wishes (C Si) 
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to maintain law and order, to suppress crime and 
to encourage public morality, to ensure the 
security of the life and property of the people, to 
administer justice and to enforce pm ate contracts 
In addition to these constituent functions, the 
Ghaznawid Government also performed such 
mimstrant duties as fixing of coinage, mainte- 
nance and protection of roads and highways, 
construction of public works of utility , promotion 
of education, encouragement of arts and literature 
and administration of famine relief * 

Toleration is the sme quo non of the success 
~ , , and stability of a State and no ruler, 

ho\ve\ er mighty, can afford to do 
without it if he aspires to perpetuate his rule 
The Ghaznawid rulers fully understood and 
^npreciated this point and followed a policy of 
unu ersal toleration within their dominions We 
ha\e had occasions to refer to the religious 
policy of Sultan Mahmhd and his successors and 
shown that it was characterized by toleration in 
the widest sense of the word f The Ztmtnis 
(non Muslims) enjoyed full freedom of worship 
and liberty of conscience The destruction of 
temples outside the Ghaznawid Empire was not 
the result of religious zeal or fanaticism but of 
dire political necessity and need for money — for 
financing military schemes successfully If the 
Ghaznawid S ultans had aimed at the spread of 

* Vjc?t_ infra 

t See supra, pp 103-4, 202 3 



Islam at the point of the sword, as alleged bv 
the critics, they would not have tolerated the 
existence of idols and temples m their capital * 
The employment of Hindus in highly responsible 
posts of the State without any restrictions of 
rank, race or religion amply brings out their 
broad-mindedness and testifies to their catholicity 
of mind They consistently followed the policy 
of toleration in their kingdom and we do not 
come across a single instance w’hen a Ztinvn was 
subjected to inequitable treatment on account of 
his religion The Hindus formed an important 
part of the Ghaznawid armies and occupied such 
important posts as those of commanders They 
also held high positions in the administrative 
system They were taken into confidence and 
entrusted with responsible tasks t 


Absence of 
the Law of 
Succession 


In the absence of a well-defined and recog- 
nized law, governing the succession 
to the throne, rival claims often come 
in conflict and the history of the 
Ghaznawids teems with instances to 
illustrate this rule On his death Alptigln was 
succeeded by his son, Is-haq, who was driven out 
but restored by the S&manid overlord On his 
death the adherents of Alptigln elected one of 
their chiefs, called Bilbfitigln, as their king. 
Piritigln (Plrl), who followed him, was deposed 
in favour of Subuktigln, another chief, who was 


* Rtsalai -ul-GhufrUn, by Al-Ma'arrI, p 1 53 
fil C, 163 64, CHI, in, 88 89, HI, 292-93, 
p P ill T, 45-46 
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descendants of MabmGd * It was therefore 
easy for an able and ambitious man to make^a bid 
for the throne, but none dared come out. i After 
a thorough search, two or three princes of 
Mahmud's family were found alive and one of 
them was immediately enthroned > Two impor- 1 
tant inferences can be drawn from the above 
discussion Unfitness to command and rule was 
a positive disqualification and nothing could over- 
ride -the ability to rule till the time of Subuktigin 
After MahmQd, however, descent became an all- 
important claim which could not be over-ridden 
by any such qualifications as ability to rule or 
power of the sword MahmOd's prestige was 
responsible for keeping the crown reserved iot 
his descendants and the struggle for succession 
was strictly confined to their family-circle It 
was not, however, settled as to which of the sons 
or brothers of the late king had the best claim 
One who possessed the purse ’and commanded 
the confidence of the people had, of course, the 
best chances to succeed A minor’s chances 
were few and far between, and hence with one 
solitary exception no minor occupied the throne 
of Ghaznln t 


The 

The Central 
Government 


Ghaznawid system of administration 
was modelled on that of‘ Ba gh dad 
and Bukhara % For purposes of 
effective control and efficient 


* See supra, p 223 

f See supra, p, 221 See also S A M >1,12-14 
J Ghaznln was formerly a dependency of BukhSrS. 
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'administration the Ghaznawid Empire was 
drnded into a number of provinces, each of which 
was placed m charge of a trusted officer Every 
.province was sub-divided into a number of 
smaller units corresponding to our modern 
districts The Sultan was the highest authority 
as already remarked, and he had under him a set 
of officers who held the portfolios of different 
departments of the State The principal depart- 
ments were (1) Dixcsn-fWizarat, (2) Dlwan-t- 
1 Arz , (3) Dixrcln-t-Risalat, (4) Dixcan-t-Sughlt- 
Ishraj-i'M amhikai, (5) Dixcan-i- Wtkalat (6) 
Dfrean-t-Mazahnt, (7) Dixcdn-t-Muhtastb, (8) 
Dixcan-t-Auqaf, (9) Dizcan-t~M uvthkat-t-Khas 
and (10) Dizvan-i~Bartd * A brief description 
of each of these departments and its functions 
is attempted in the following pages 

The Diican-i- Wtsarat or the Finance Depart- 

DteM.,. "T"! the d.rect control 

IV, carat ‘ , 'Veer u-ho was the highest 

official of the State, holding a place 
second only to the throne The Wazir was 
expected to be a most experienced and qualified 
man, possessing a fertile brain, a facile pen and 

As such, it was go\erned as a part of the SamSnid Empire 
according to the SSmanid svstem of administration. W hen 
Snl tin Mahmud mounted the throne and threw off the 
Sam&ud joke, he continued the same s\stem of adminis- 
tration without introducing any appreciable changes. The 
same system was followed b\ his successors 

* Abu Bafcr Muhammad but Ja’far Narshathl has 
gnenahst of some of these Dttrarts in his Tarikh t 
Bukhara, p. 24. (Scbefer’s edition) 
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ability to handle serious situations successful!}. 
He assisted the Sultan in the discharge of his 
duties and controlled the entire machinery of 
government In the absence of the Sultan he 
acted as his deputy and supervised all the, 
departments of the State His was the court of 1 
first instance in matters relating to fiscal policy 
He occupied a most uncertain position He was 
a buffer between the Sultan and his subjects, 
exposed to the whims and caprices of the former 
and the hatred and jealousy of the latter/ 

The Diwan-t- Arz f or the Military De- 

DiwStui.’Arz P artment was in charge of an 
officer called 'Arts, who was next 

* C M , T M , 181, 297, M G , 132 ff ,S A M A , 161 ff 

Sultan Mahmud introduced the institution of 
ITisffrtff m the administrative system of Ghaznln and it 
gained immense power and prestige under his successors 
The election by the elite of the officials of a panel from 
which the Sultan was to select one as his Wasir was 
indeed a most useful contribution to the system of govern 
ment that was then m vogue The importance of the 
method of appointing Wazir, as introduced by Mahmtld 
and followed by his successors, has not received the ap 
preciation it deserves No Muslim or HmdQ ruler of 
India, nor even the Great Mughals, ever thought of adopt- 
ing such a wise course of action On the other hand, 
they would have regarded it as an encroachment on their 
prerogatives It may be pointed out here that the Waztrs 
of the Ghaznawids were men of extraordinary ability, ex- 
perience and education They enjoyed wide powers and 
were freely entrusted with the work of government in their 
absence necessitated by military expeditions 

t The 'Shtighl t-'Arz' is wrongly translated by Elliot as 
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otilv to the Wazir in point of importance The 
'Ariz was theaduser of the Sultan in military 
matters His principal peacetime duties were 
to maintain the arm\ in a hign ^ate of efficiency 
and to look after the comfort and comenience 
of solaiers He kept a regular muster-roll of all 
soldiers, showing losses due to illness, retirefnent 
or war * During the tra\els and tours of the 
Sultan he had to sec that the ro\al camp was 
properly supplied with prousions, w'.ater. foader, 
cic f In war times he acted as Quarter Master 
General of the arm\ prouded ail po-sibie fa- 
cilities to soldiers at halting SLntions, and after 
uctory he sunerused the collection of boot\ 
which was distributed in the presence of the 
Sultan He had an assistant called Nilib-’Artz , 
who helped him in the discharge of his duties J 

While we are still about the Dtirdr.-i-' Arz a 
The \rm reference ma\ appropriately be made 
to the arnu of the Gharnawids 
ana the military organization under them The 
army consisted of infantry, ca\alr>, the ro\al 


‘the business of rcportuiR matters (/J f- 0 , n, 73) 

r \ cop\ of the muster roll was kept in the office of 
the DtuCiti for rendv reference (T M , 332) 

> Trader^ frequenth accompanied the armies and enter 
cd for the ^Idicrs just as Bjii-u’is do the Indian armies )n 
these da\< (Sec S ,\ ,91) 

tT M, 100, 32n 30, 332, 532, 625, and 31 C , 137-3S 
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body-guard T and elephants + In, the absence 
of statistics it is not possible to give the exact 
strength of the Ghaznawid army. At one time 
it was fifty-four thousand strong “besides gar- 
risons at the outposts of the Empire” Dr M 
Nazim has roughly estimated the number at 100 
thousand, J but in times of war it must have 
been swelled ' enormously by volunteers called 
Ghazis or ‘holy warriors’ and the contingents 
furnished by provincial governments The Ghaz- 
nawid army was mainly recruited From Tran- 
soxiana, but it also included Arabs, Afghans, 
Dailamites, Khurasamds, Ghurids and Indians. 
The presence of soldiers of various nationalities 
served as an effective safeguard , against 
the possibility of a combination against the 
Sultan and also fostered a spirit of emulation 
\ among them § Highly organized in the times 
of Sultan Mahmud, the Ghaznawid army deterio- 


* The bod> -guard of the SultSn consisted principally 
of slaves who were more dependable than all others be- 
cause they depended wholly on the SultSn They had 
their separate commanders and administrative officers 
They were under the direct supervision of the SultSn 
Their banner bore the distinctive device of ‘a lion and 
spears’ (T HI , 329, 488) 

t Almost all the elephants had been captured in Indian 
wars or received in tribute from Indian Princes Their 
drivers were mostly Hindus and their commander was 
called Muqaddam-i-Ptlb3n3u Baihaql mentions the price 
of an elephant as 100,000 dirhams ( T HI , 29, 488, 709). 

til G, 140 See also T HI , 846 

§ S N , 92 , and Qablis Naina, 176 


rated a great deal and became demoralized 
under Mas’Qd and his successors 

r 

The Commander of the troops of Khurasan 
was the highest m\htar\ authority, 
Gradation of scconc j t0 the Sultan Everv pro- 
armj o icers %mce had Jts on n Stpdh Siilflr or 

Commander of local troops and an ’ Ariz whose 
duties w’ere similar to those of his prototype 
of the Central Gotcrnment. Each Provincial 
Commander had under him a number of Hajtbs, 
each commanding a Jaish or an arm\ Beloiv 
the rank of Hnjib was that of barhang, who 
was the commander of 500 horse The officer 
next in rank to him was called QcVd who com- 
manded a Khatl, consisting of 100 horse The 
lowest rank in the arm\ was that of the Khatl- 
lash who was probably a commander of 10 
horse* All soldiers were expected to make 
their own commissariat arrangements Each 
army was pronded with a separate armoury and 
a magazine, and arms were supplied to soldiers 
just before the battle f 

The portfolio of the Dixcan-i-Risalat or the 
Diviiti »- Correspondence Department wans 
Rtsaiat' held by an officer of high literary 
attainments, experience, ability and 

* No contemporary chronicler has gi\cn a list of the 
grades enumerated nbo\c The\ ha\c been taken from 
different accounts and arc based on casual references 
(II G , 141) 

t T M , 6, 132, 145, 325, 32S-30, 332, 421, 423, 616, 
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tact * The duties ofi the Snhtb-i-Dixcan-t 
Rtsalat or the Head of -the Correspondence 
Department were multifarious He wrote the 
letters of the Sultan to the Khalifa of Baghdad, 
to foreign powers, to provincial governors and 
other high officials of the State. Important dip- 
lomatic correspondence was dictated by the 
Sultan himself and the Sahib i-Dixcan-i-Risalat 
deciphered the reports received from the Mushnfs 
and the Sahib-i- Bands and submitted them to 
the Sultan f He had under him a large staff 
cf officers, called Dabirs who were paid 
handsome salaries Service was graded and 
vacancies were filled strictly on the basis of 
seniority and efficiency The office hours were 
from about 9 a m to about 3pm Tuesday 
and Friday were observed as holidays, when one 
clerk was put on duty to deal with important 
correspondence and expedite the dispatch of ur- 
gent letters A clerk from this department 
always remained in attendance on the Sultan 
during his journeys and travels + 


629, 808, S18„ K T , ix, 241, and iU G , 241-42 

* He was expected to be a man of mature age and 
ripe experience Abul Fazl Baihaql was regarded as too 
young to fill that post at the age of 45 (T M , 753) 

t “Before proceeding to his post, every important 
officer was supplied with a code of language by the Salnb-t- 
Diwan i-Risalat or the Head of the Correspondence 
Department.” (T M , 541, 821) 

t T. iff, 166, 181, 191, 297,581 
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The Diz?iln-iShugJil~t'Ishrnf-t~Mamliilaf * 
or the Secret Intelligence Depart- 
ment was in charge of a separate 
officer who had under him a number 
of officers called Muihufs, who were 
posted in different Parts of the Empire and whose 
dutx w as to w atch the mm ements of Goa ernment 
officials all o\er the Empire and to submit secret 
information about their doings to the SsJub t- 
Shughl t- fohrilf-i Mamlukat or the Head of the 
Correspondence Department The most trusted 
and confidential servants and shues of important 
officers and princes were employed bv this 
aeDartment to spa the acts and actions of their 
masters + The Mu'shrijan-i-Dargiih or the 
d lushnfs altached to the Court of the Sultan 
watched the moaements of ministers, courtiers 


— , S/iugTiN 
i-/s/ nif-t 
Man Ittkat 


* The translation of the term ‘Shushl-t Ishriif i Mam- 
lukat' in E & D , ii, 74 is ‘ the dun of controlling the finan- 
cial affairs” <and the term ‘ Vusunf is translated as “an 
accountant” The dicuonara meaning of the word Ishriif 
is observation front an emmcrce The department (Dic.f u- 
t-Ishriif-t Mamlukat) was so called because its business 
was to keep a sharp watch on the conduct of all important 
persons and foreign princes \\ hile referring to the 
Ghaznawid SNStem of secret intelligence or espionage in 
connection with the arrest and imprisonment of \rnaraq 
(Indian Go\ ernor), Baihaqi uses the terms ,j b y ~< » ^ L j.*G. 
as svnonvmous expressions ( Vtdc T ill , 1 54, 323) Dr 
R P Tnpathi has followed Dow son and repeated the 
error {SAVA, 211) 

T \ccordmg to Baihaqi, the spies of buhan MahmQd 
were so expert that the\ counted the ser> breaths of the 
Khans of Turkistdo. (T A1 , 846) 
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and princes and kept the Head of the Department 
informed of their activities * Princes had their 
own spies among the confidential servants of the 
Sultan and they kept them in close contact with 
the Court of their father Thus it was that they 
outwitted their father in many cases The im- 
portance of the officers of this department cannot 
be exaggerated They could make and mar 
careers by submitting favourable and adverse 
reports They were therefore appointed by the 
Sultan himself in consultation with the Head 
of the Department and paid lucrative salaries 
so that they might not yield to the temptations 
of money, etc f y' 

The Sahib-i-Diwan-i-Wilalat was what 
may be called in modern termino- 
, Wxkalat logy the Comptroller of the House- 
i hold The contemporary chroniclers 

throw very little light on this department and 
its officers This is obviously because the nature 
of the duties of the Salub-i-Diwan-t-Wtkcllat 
and his 'subordinates did not bring them m contact 
with the King, the Court and the Courtiers The 
Head of the Deoartment was sometimes called 
Wakil His principal duties were to supervise 
the Royal Kitchen, the Royal Stables and the 


* According to Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the principal qualifi- 
cations of Mushrtf were honesty and sound judgment 
(S N , 57) 

fT 51, 135-38, 164-65, 331, 493, 522, 609, 812, 
S N , 5 7, 68 , and M G , 144-45 
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personnel attached to the Royal Palace He was 
in charge of the personal treasury of the Sultan 
and it was also his duty to distribute rations 
and to disburse pay among the personal servants 
of the Sultan * 

" The Dixoan-t-M asahmi was uhat may now 
be called a Tribunal of Justice The 
— , asahtn Sultan himself was a fountain of 
justice and his was the highest court 
of appeal He held his court daily and dealt 
out justice and redressed the wrongs done to the 
oppressed J He delegated his powers to Pro- 


* It was essential for the Head of this department to 
possess unimpeachable character and integrity 

T This department was so called because it dealt 
with the subject of or oppression and sought to re- 
dress the wrongs done to the oppressed 

t Refemngto the court of justice held b> Sultan 
Mas’tld, Baihaqlsais — ;»j .OjfpUk* jj*)” 

(The Amir dealt with oppression, i e held a court of 
jusUce, and heard the complaints of the oppressed persons, 
and it was a most eventful da> ) In E & D the extract 
is translated as “The Amir was xery severe and the day 
passed in great pomp and splendour ” {E & D , it, 73) 
Dowson has translated the extract without reference fo 
the text and hence made a mess of the whole thing In 
the preceding page Baihaqi has said that the Wasir 
has ordered all (oppressed persons or complainants) 

to be called {T SI, 181) pJfc, is also referred to as a 
court of justice Gardizl says that soon after his accession 
Mas’od sat in (held) a court of justice heard 

their complaints and dealt out justice (Z A , 95) 
Speaking of SultSn IbrShlm of Ghaznln also, he uses 
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punished - * The system of administering jus- 
tice was quite sound and simple, being based on 
the laws of the Shariyat On the whole, it 
worked well and was free from such formalities 
as a litigant m modern times has to obsene. 
Punishments meted out to offenders were severe 
but they acted as effecm e deterrents and w ere 
quite suited to those storm} times 

The Dixaan-i-Huhtasib was concerned with 
the morals ana manners of the 
— , Huhtasib people The religious beliefs of 
Muslim subjects of the Sultan were 
also ascertained by this department and those 
found guilt} of ‘heresy’ and moral delinquency 
were punished The adherents of the ‘Batml’ 
and ‘Carmathian’ creeds were ngorousK per- 
secuted e\ery where in the Empire during the 
reign of Sultan MahmGd “they were captured, 
imprisoned and, if the\ did not recant, were 
sometime brutally murdered and burnt” and 
their literature was ruthlessl} destroyed T 

The Diwan-i-Auqaf was in charge of a 
separate officer w r ho super\ ised social 
— , Auqaf acm ities of the people and managed 

religious endowments and such 
institutions as viaktabs and viadrasahs, mosques 
and monasteries % 


* S K, 38, 40, 54, 65, 77 , T M, 40, 181, 246 
t T , 664, K T , i\, 264, M 160 
tT .11,30s 
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The Diivan-i-Mumhkat-t-Khas was ^another 
department of the State As to 
— Mmnhkat-t- the r 61 e of this department and 
Kh3s the duties of its head, the contem- 

porary accounts afford little clue 
From the designation of the officer in charge 
of this department (Sdhibt-Diwdn-i-Mumltkat- 
i-Khaa) it appears that he was entrusted with 
the management of Crown-lands or royal 
domain, corresponding to the Diwan-t-Khaltsa 
of the Mughal Period * 


Every province had its own Sdhtb't-Baridf 


S3htb-t-Barid 


or Post Master General He was 
the official news-writer and it was 


his duty to keep the Sultan informed of all that 
took place m the province where he was posted 
He submitted reports in a cipher previously 
arranged with the Sdlub-t-Diwdn-t-Rtsdlat 
Reports were conveyed through the agency of 
Askuddrs or mounted couriers Important com- 
munications were sent through special messengers. 
The system worked well, but at times it was 
set at naught by the refractory governors who 
prevailed upon the Sdhib-t-Barids either by 


* See S A M A , 211-12 

f At first the word ‘Barid’ was used for the post-mule, 
then for the courier who rode the post mule and finally for 
the distance between two postal stations The word is 
perhaps derived from the Persian word boj or ‘cut’ which 
was applied to the mules that had their tails cut or docked 
(See S I M H , 153) 
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bribes or b ) force to send fatourable reports 
about them to the Central Go\ernment Often 
the couriers were w a\ laid, searched and dispos- 
sessed of the implicating papers The Sahib-i- 
Band therefore sent his couriers in the guise 
- of merchants, mendicants and travellers, who 
carried official papers in the handles of imple- 
ments ltept hollow for the purpose or in the 
soles of their shoes, etc * 

There was \et another officer called Klxilzan 
„ (treasurer) He wag in charge of the 

Go\ernment Treasur\ He is only 
rareK referred to in the contemporary chronicles, 
where too he does not find place among the 
high officials of the State It mav therefore 
be inferred that he did not cn]o\ a \erv high 
status or rank f 


Pro\ mcial 
Gen ernment 


The Pro^ mcial Go\ ernment was ba=ed on the 
model of the Central Go\ ernment 
and had three distinct branches of 
administration, viz cimI, judicial and 
mthtars The highest ciul officer in a prounce 
was called Sillnb-t DivSn He was entrusted 
with the collection of the re\enue due to the 
State and was directh responsible to the Wazir 
He nad under mm a staff of subordinate officers 
such as 'Aimls who collected the resenuefrom 


* T ’11,27, 139, 165-66, 425, 493-94, 522-23,541, 
027, S21, S N , 57-58, 65, OS 

t S A 31 A , 212, 
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the sub-division m their charge * The chief 
military officer was the Stf>ah Salat or the 
commander of the provincial army The Sahtb-t - 
Dvwan and th e Stfiah Salat worked independent- 
ly of each other, but m some cases when it 
was considered desirable they worked together 
and co-operated with each other. The highest 
judicial officer of a province was the Oazi-ul- 
Qtizzat, who, in addition to his duties as a 
judge, supervised the judiciary of the province 
where he was stationed, and saw that the Oazis 
under him discharged their duties honestly" and 
efficiently.! 


How towns were administered is a question 

Admmistra- C ° nfr ° ntS US now Unfortu- 

tion of cities natel y> information on this subject 
is scant} and that too lies scattered 
, over numerous accounts Every town had a 
fort to protect it from an external attack The 
commander of the fort was called Kotwal. He 
was the highest mihtar> officer of thd locality 
The principal civil officer of a town was 
Muhtasib% who had a number of duties to 
perform He had to see that Jaw was respected 
and peace was not disturbed, that foodstuffs 
were not adulterated and weights and mea- 
sures were not tampered with, that trade was 

The revenue system has been dealt with separately 
Vide infra, pp 260 ff 

t S N ,18, 77-78, 149 50 , T SI, 246, 327, 352, 447, 
488, 496, 559 

X His other designation was Slnhna (iff G , 150) 
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nro^ectcd and artisans were not molested, and 
that the Muslim coae of moraht\ was faithfully 
•followed b\ the Muslim population Offenders 
were arrested and sent to the Avitr i-Haras 
(Chief jailor) who kept them in the lock up 
till the\ were summoned to stand their trial in 
the court of the Ojzi Each tow n had a paid 
KUattb wno ac^cd as Pcsh-Imam"’ and read the 
Khutba in the name of the Sultan Municipal 
administration as we understand it, was not 
known but there is amnle eudcnce on record to 
show that the notables of towns were consulted 
mall n atters of importance relating to towns 
Tne rehgious and educational endowments were 
administered by a separate office called Ishraf-t 
Auqilf ana the Silhib-t-lshraJ~t-AtiqilJ looked to 
the collection of the income demed from and 
the exoendnure entailed b\ the endowments t 

Go\ernment serwee was not the monopoly 
of any class It was open to all 

Siruce 1611 * "^° P° ssess(,a l he requisite qualifi- 
cations A man w ho entered service 
as an ordinary clerk could rise to the rank 
of Wacir in course of time if he possessed 
the required qualifications for that post + Etery 


* Ore who leads the congregational pravers among 
Musaltruns is called JmSn or Pc^lt Imfim 

T T 'J, 4, 5, S, 19, 1S9, 197, 271, 28S, 30S, 664, 53S, 
S A , 41, 121 , T Y , 332 

IT M, 165 The administratis e machinerj was 
mamh m the hands of the Persians Most of the U'acirs 
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important appointment tn the State was a matter 
of contract Before taking charge of his office 
every high official had to enter into a Maxcaza' 
or covenant or contract with his royal master 
The terms and conditions of the covenant differ- 
ed with different posts in proportion to their 
importance An 'Arts w'as, for instance, required 
to leave his son as a hostage before he was in- 
vested with the insignia of hts office and sent out * 

The Indian territories conquered by the 

earl} Ghaznauid princes, w'ere 
How India was f ormec i in * 0 a separate province, 

which was administered by two 
officials — Sifinh Sdlilr and Qilsi. In the days 
of Mahmud, the Sipah Sillilr was 'Abdullah 
Qaratigln who resided at Lahore ’Abdullah 
was a mild man and the administrative machi- 
nery was therefore controlled by the QazI 
But hts successor, Anyaraq, w as a strong man 
who could not brook the interference of the 
OazI in his affairs and would not like to play 
the second fiddle The clash between the 
two was, therefore, inevitable. The QazI Shiraz!, 
'Abdul Hasan All, who knew the Sifiilh Silliir 
too well, moved the Government of Gharnln 
and secured the appointment of two more 
officials, viz , an r Aiml and a Muskrtf When 


and departmental heads of the Ghaznauid Government 
were Persians This is because tlie> were superior to 
all others in dilipence and obscqiousncss f M (> , 131) 

* T If , 177-73, 326, 416, 453, 504 
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even the appointment of these two officials 
dm not e\ercise an\ check on the powers of 
ArivSraq, the OazI mobihzea the forces of 
intrigue against him and brought about his 
fall He was successful in his obiect because 
ihe Sultan (M as ua) w as trv ing to get rid of the 
old and arrogant officials of his father s time ^ 
When NivAltigln was appointed istfilh bSlnr 
of India ihe ]Yaztr ot Was’ud instructed him 
not to meddle with financial affairs but to leave 
them to the Q.'izl Thus, while the entire finan- 
cial aamimstration was placed in the hands 
of the Otzi, the Silljr could not but force 
the Tnakurs to tnv tribute, to wage wars and 
to aaminiSiCr muitarv affairs The idea was 
the scmration of cnil from militarj affairs 
The 'Atml and the Mttshrtf assisted the QazI 
The clash between the OazI and the SalSr as 
well as me rebellion of the latter were responsiole 
for the changes m-ronucea b\ Mas ud He 
apnomtea his own son, Majaud, as Aintr-t'Htnd 
(Governor of Inaia) and put a Dabir and a 
Mastauft (accountant) at his disposal for help T 
The Masiatifi was e.\pected to control the in- 
come ana exoenaiture At the time of Mas’ud 
there were the following officers at Lahore, a 


*T M, 327-26 , S A V A, 213 

T The origin'll idea of keeping the military depart- 
ment strictlv separate from the civil mu^t have been much 
modified bv the appointment of Prince Maided who re 
presented his father, the Sultan, arid was thus the head 
of the Indian Government. 
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Stpilk-Salnr who avas a prince of the roval 
family, a Mastauji, a \1 us hr if and a Dubir 
There might have been a treasurer as well, though 
we do not find any mention about him in the 
contemporary records This was then the nucleus 
round which the Wizarat Department developed 
in India Further changes in the administration 
of India must have been introduced when the 
Gha/nawids transferred their seat of government 
from Ghamln to Lahore * 


Revenue 

System 


The Finance Department of the Central 
Government has been referred to 
above t The appointment as well 
as the dismissal of such local finan- 
cial officers as the Sahib t-Divan or provincial 
revenue minister, 17 astaufi-i-M umSlih (Account- 
ant General) the ’Amtl tor Collector) and the 
Rais,% rested with the Central Government 
concentrated in the Sultan The Central Revenue 
Department maintained a regular record of 
accounts of the \lfll-i Kharaj (revenue) sent to it 
from different provinces The principles accord- 
ing to which the revenue of various places was 
assessed are not known, but it will not be far from 
the truth to say that the Gharnawid Gov eminent 
relied on the records, whatever they were, of thr 
rulers whom they supplanted The contemporary 


+ T M , 327-28,022,6% 67, S d M A , 213 It 
+ See supra, pji 243 44 

t He was perhaps a local revenue officer Rupifvror 7) 
of a district o- town 
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works do not afford any clue to the actual 
measurement of land The assessments recorded 
in the Central Financial Department furnished 
the basis of the demand of the Wazir for re\enue 
from provincial and district reienue officers 
The revenue due to the State was the first charge 
on the property of every person concerned with 
its collection It was paid both in cash and 
kind It was also paid in amber, pearls, cloth, 
utensils, etc The Wazir, who was at the helm 
of all admintstratne affairs, was particu's -, y 
keen on the realization of the amount of revenue 
recorded in his office as due from a place cr a 
provincial officer * There is no doubt tra: mart 
of the defaulters were really incarnbe zrz 
dishonest and the Waztr's strictness ~as i:: 
misplaced, but it is quite reasoname t: sirit-r 
that there must have been cases vrrr ire rc-erre 
due to the State could not be na i i~£ ir is -~ei 
a good governor also ran the r sk sir- — r - — 
no fault of his f The re\eni£ ~ rer — -i — r_- 
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great vigour, but neither the Sultan nor his 
W'azir wds slack to show leniency when he was 
convinced of the defaulter’s inability to pay 
There are also instances of successful protests 
and representatiobs to the Central Government 
against unjust ana unreasonable demands Re- 
missions were not grudged when there were good 
grounds for granting them Whenever there was 
a drought or whenever a province suffered from 
the attack of an enemy, land revenue was remitted 
and loans were advanced to cultivators irt order 
to enable them to purchase seeds, cattle and 
implements ^ 

Other sources of revenue were such taxes as 
Taxes and J™a and Zakat, _ levied 

other sources accoraing to the laws of the Shari- 
of revenue yat , tributes from dependencies and 
presents from subordinate Princes, 
the produce of gold and silver from mines and the 
duties of the great volume of trade that passed 
between China, Turkistan and India and Khura- 
san, Iraq and Syria, supplemented by the spoils 
of wars, enormously enriched the State Trea- 
sury f There are repeated references to 
Kharajt > n the contemporary accounts, which 
shows that it was a most important source of 
State income. Jtzia.% was imposed on the 


*T RJ, 144-46, 66 3, T Y, 247, 271, 321 , S N 18, 
206, C AJ 

fS N,20, ill G, 133-34 
J See S A M A , 242 

& For a discussion on Jtsna, see S C A M R I 
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v Znnmis m lieu of mihtarv ser\ ice and for the pro- 
tection of their person and property , ana a record 
of the income receivea from this source was 
kept in the Revenue Office Zalat * does not 
figure so prominently in the contemporary chro- 
nicles. but it must hn\e been levied in some form 
or the other It was 2{ % ta\ on property 
The revenue du£ from each province was sent 
to the Head Quarters b\ the officer concerned, 
and in cases of cela\ ana default a Rasul (agent) 
was sent by the Central Got ernment with ins- 
tructions to expedite remittance At times the 
himself went to the defaulting province to 
see imo its revenue affairs ana to set them right 
All amounts were sent to the Treasury, where 
the Khazan (treasurer) examined the Kuskha-i 
Hujjai tdemanas) and gate a A ’.hat (receipt) on 
receiving the amount T 

The State also undertook to mitigate the 
horrors of famines whenever thev 
Famine Relief broke out It svmpathired with 
the famine-stricken and the impo- 
verished and aid all that it could to relieve them 
of their sufferings Once, when a terrible famine 
broke out m Khura«an, Sultan MahmOd issuea 
orders to all Provincial Governors to send as 
muen corn to the famine-stricken area as possible 
Accordingly, huge quantities of food-stuffs 
began to pour into Khurasan from all over the 

*S A, 20, M G, 133 

T T M, 170, 314, S A V A, 240 ff 
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Ghaznawid Empire With a)] the solicitude 
of the State for the comfort and convenience of 
the people, it must be remembered that modern 
means and methods of , fighting famines were 
unknown in those times and the crude and un- 
scientific means of communication and transpor- 
tation must have formed a great obstacle in the 
proper administration of famine relief 


Cultural 

progress 


With rare exceptions, the Ghaznawid Sultans 
were deeply interested in the pro- 
gress of learning and literature, 
architecture and other fine arts 
The University of Ghaznln, with a vast hbrarv 
and a museum attached to it, was literally a 
light-house of learning, shedding its light far and 
wide and illuminating the East in general and 
Afghanistan in particular f The Ams-i-F alak 
or ‘the Celestial Bride’, the loveliest house of 
prayer which had received the honorific appel- 
lation of ‘the wonder of the east' in those dajs, 
was the finest gem of Islamic architecture then 
in existence Both these and many other magni- 
ficent monuments that adorned Ghaznln uere 
things of beauty, which if spared and preserved, 
would have been a joy for ever 


* T Y , 247 (Tehran edition, p 331), S A M A , 242 

f The Ghaznawids systematically encouraged educa- 
tion by opening schools and colleges and extending their 
patronage to learned persons at a time when no government 
of the West had yet evohed a regular system of education 
(See EMI ) 
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'All Huj\ en t Sayj ad, 102 
’ All Noshtigln, 171 
’ Ahtigirt, ruler of Bukhara, 
35-36, 39, 195, 205 
Allah o Akbar, SO, 10S 
Alp ArslSn bin Cbaqar Beg 
DSQd, 225-26 

Alptigln, ruler of Ghaznln, 
2-4, 7, 11, 23, 49, 240 
A1 Qadir Biliah, Khalifa of 
Baghdad, 41 

Al Qaitiiti t-Mas'Itth, 116 
Altilntash, Amir Hcijtb, 38, 
42, 195, 205 

AltOntSsh, see Aba Sa’ld 
'Amtl, duties of, 255-56, 260 
Amin ul-Millah wcr Yamiti- 
ttd-Daulah , title of Sultan 
MahmQd, 31 

Amir, title of early Ghaz- 
navnds, 41-2. 

Amir i-Haras (chief jailor), 
257 

Amir Ma’zl, see Ma’zl 
AnandpSl, son of Raja JaipSl, 
53, defeated b\ MahmQd, 
59-61, reco\ers pouter, 62, 
intervenes for TbSnesar, 
63-64, 71 

Anhihc&ra, captured by Sul- 
tan MahmQd, 78-S2 
Ampcir-t-Suhenli , the, 235 
Arabic, superseded by Per- 
sian, 113 
Arabs, 1, 117 
Aral Sea, 174 

Architecture, of MahmQd, 
123-24, — of other Ghaz- 
nau. id kings, 264 


Antigin, a general, 218-19 
AriyhrSq, go\ ernor of India, 
197, 258-59 

Arm, Sahtb-i-Diwait-t-, 192 
Arjan, a feudatory of RSja 
GandS, 14 

Armv of the Ghaznawids, 
245-47, — officers, 247-48 
ArslSn Khan, go\e mor of 
TQs, 139 

ArslSn ShSh, SultSn of 
Ghaznln, 228-31 
’Arus-i-Fcrlak (or Celestial 
Bnde), 122, 179, 264 
Asad ush-Sbar, 38 
Asadl Tosl, a poet, 121 
AsjadI Marvi, a poet, 121 
Asal, a fort m India, 70 
As5r-nl-B8qta, the, 116 
Ash’as bin Muhammad, 3 
Aslnl, 70, f n 

Askudars (mounted couri- 
ers), 254 
Asrghtigln, 197 
Attshkada-i-Azar, the, 141 
Attar, Shaikh, 128 
Augustus, Cresar, 109 
Auqaf, Diu'dn-i-, 253 
Avicenna, see AbQ ’All Slna. 
AyS z, Abun Na.iam AySz, 
his relations with SultSn 
MahmQd, 130 ff 

Baganga, river, 62 
Baghdad, 48, 91, 93, praised 
in the ShOhnSmah, 142, 
174, s% stem of government 
m — , 242-43 

Bahlol DSna, shrine of, 128 
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G/iSscs, (holy warriors), 246 
Ghaznln, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, in- 
vaded by Hindus, 9, 16, 
17, 19, 24, 25, 27,32, 38, 
41 ff , — Past and Present, 
124, tombs and towers at 
— , 124-26, 126-28, shrines 
at -,128, 174, 206, 215, 
223, conquered by Sultan 
Sanjar, 230, invaded by 
Turkomans, 235, 236 
Ghivas-ud-Dln of GhUr, 
Sultgn, 236 

GhUr, 26, conquered by 
Mahmud, 42-43, 174, 197, 
206, 2 '6, 220, 235, 236 
GhUrak, fort, 63 
GhUrids, 42, 132, 166, Bah- 
rain Shah’s war with 
them, 23 2, 236 
Ghnrrat i iz-Zijat, the, 116 
Ghuzz Turkomans 235 
Ghuzz desert, 33 
Girl, fort, 207 
Greek sciences, 21 3 
N Government of Ghaznln, 
1 237 ff , functions of — , 
238-39, Central—, 242-43, 
Provincial — , 255-56, Mus- 
lim — , 237-38 

Gwalior, 59 , conquered by 
Mahmtld, 74-75, 174 

Hajib, (military rank), 247 
Hajib Qinjl, 41 
Hajrai, Hindu general, 101 
Hakim, Khalifa, 92 
Halosar, Wazir, 153 
Hamadin, 343, 194 


Hamid, Shaikh, chief of 
Afghans, 1 1 

Hansi, captured by Mas’Ud, 
203-4, 20S, 217 
Hara Data, a Hindu Raja, 67 
HarUn, governor of Khwa 
rizm, 192-93, 195-96 
Hasanak, see Abu ’Ali 
Hasan 

Hasan bin Mehran, 225 
Hasan Ghaznawi, Sayyad, 
234 

Herat, 17-18, 20, 28-30,205, 
216 

Hindus, their aggression 
and defeat, 5, 21, defeated 
by Mahmud, 51 ff under 
the Ghaznawids, 239-40 
Hindu Shahiya Dynasty, 
end of-, 73-74, 174, 
Hussain, grandson of Pro- 
phet Muhammad, 90 
Hussain, bin Qatib, gover- 
nor of TUs, 139 

lbn-i-Khaldun,on Somnath 
expedition, 76, — 77 
Ibn-i-Khalkan, on MahmUd, 
110 

Ibn-ul-Asir, on Somnath ex- 
pedition, 76, 160 
Ibrahim bin MarzUban, 47 
Ibrahim, Sultan of Ghaznin, 
224, 226-27 

Idolatory, Mahmud’s efforts 
against, 102-4 

Uak Khan, ruler of Bukhara, 
39, 32-35 43,_58, 63 
India, Subuktigin's invasions 
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of — , 15-16, MahmOd’s — , 
49-S3, causes of Indian 
invasions, S5 ff , results — , 
106-7, effects — V07-S, 174 
Indian Ocean, 174 
Indian Province, under 
Mas Qd 197-202,207,216, 
217, 230, 25S-60 
Indus, the mer, 44, 60, SI, 
islands of — , conquered bt 
Mahmad, S3, 207 
Iraj, 142 
Iran, 101 
Iraq, 174, 263 
Isa, 193 

IsS, bin Ma’adan, J-5-46 
Isfahan 4$, 93, 113, 139, 
174, 1S5, 194 _ 

Ishaq but Alpnein, 240 
Ishrdf-i-Auqaj, 257. 
Ishraf-t-Murttlttkai-t-Khasi 
249-50 

Islam, propagation of — , bt 
Mahmad, 97, ff , how pre- 
sented in India, 99-100, 
10S 

Ismail SamSnid, 2 
Ismail bin Mahmad bin 
Subuktigln, 26-29, 169 
Israll bin SaljQq, 39 
Izad Shah bin Sultan Abul 
Hasan 'All, 232 

Jaipal, Raja of Lahore, 9, 
alliance witn Afghans, 10, 
imasionof Ghaznln and 
defeat, 12-l A , treatv, per- 
fidt and punishment, 15- 
16,21,26,49, defeated bj 


Mahmad, 50, 53, 85 
Jatsh (arm\ ), 247 
Jami-AulivS, shnne of, 128 
Jats, the, S2, defeated b\ 
Sultan Mahmad, 83 
Jatthar (nte), 70 f n 
Jibil, 45, 174 

Jihad (defensive war), 45 
78, Quranic conception of 
— , 94-96, MahmOd’s in- 
vasions of India disting- 
uished from — , 95 ff, 173 
Jtsia (tax), 262-65 
JOq, father of Subuhhgln, 7 
Jurjan, 32,44, 174, 194, 196 
Jurjannivah, 36, 3S 
Justice, Mahmnd’s sense of 
— , l“0-7l, administration 
of — , 251-53 
JazjanSn, 29, 41, 169 

Kabul, 4 
KafinstSn 174 
Kah KOljI, sister of Sultan 
Mahmad, 37 

KaikSOs, see ’Unsar-ul- 
Ma’all 

Kalanjar, a fort near Kash- 
mir, 39 

Kahla nra Danina, the, 2 35 
Kahnjar, a fort in Bundhel- 
khand, 15,59, 71-75, 174 
Kalisaraq, 225 
Kamil, see Ibn-ul-AsIr 
Kanauj, 15, Jo, 59, 69, 71, 
72, 174 

Kangra, 61, 62, 222 
Karanatilaka, the, 1 1 6 
Karbala, desert of, 90 
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Knrramile creed, 90 
Klshgarh, 34-36, 38, 58-59 
Kashmir, 57, — Pass, 65-66, 
174 

Katar, 34 

K'ithiawfir, conquered by 
Mahmud, 75 83, 158 
Klinflf, ruler of MansOra, 8 1 
Khail, — tfah, 247 
Khalaf Inn Ahmad, 40 41 
Khdlanjan, 1 39 
Khalifa (s) of Baghdad, 48, 
4°, 91-°3, 1 d 7, 1 81 , 191, 
237 — of Cairo, ^2, 174 
Klnljls, 34 

Khans of Turhisttn, Mah- 
mDd’s dealings with—, 
33-37_ 

Khilqani, (sTAint) tomb of, 
128 

hharilj (ti\), 26"’ 

Kharq ini, see Abul Hasan_ 
KhnrgOshi, sec Abtl Said 
Abdul Malik bin AhQ 
, ’Usmfm 

! K hit can, (treasurer), 255, 
263 

KUatth, 257 

Khiliifat, (Caliphate), °2 
Khonstan, 191 
Khulam Pass, 3 
KhurSsfm, 2, 3, 7, 18, 2°, 
32-35, 39, 51, 62, 63, 92, 
113, 178, 204, 225, 235, 
262 63 

Khusrau Malik, SultSn of 
Ghaznin, 2-6 

Khusrau Shah, Sultan of 
Ghiznin, 215 


Khutha, 37, 38, 257 
Khutl.an, 174 

Khwabin, captured by Sul- 
tan MahmOd, 43 
Khwfimm, 32, 37, 174, 193, 
196 

K Invar? lm Shah, 38 
Khjber Pass, 4, 13, cap- 
tured bj Mahmnd, 60 
Kirmftn, conquered by Mas’- 
Od, 193, 233 

KttiU/i Ghurar-i-Mumhlat 

- i-Turs , 1 17 
Kttdb nl Yanttm, 1 1 7 
Kotwtll, duties of, 256 
Krishna, Sri, 68 
Ksliatris, 13 
Kuhist.ln, 31 
Kol Chand, Raja, 67 68 
Kurmaj, S, 10 

Lahore, 21, 72, 73,8% 178, 
215,217,218, 222-23,227- 
28, 235, 236, 258-260 
LamghSn, 7, 1 3, 26, 49, 174 
Lau_of succession, 2-*0-42 
Lfiwik, see Abu 'All and 
Abtt Bakr 

Litigants, (phalli), of Som- 
n.'ith, 73, 157 
Libraries, 11,123 
LohJrin, 66 f n 
Lohlrkotta, see Lohkot, 
Lohkot, 67 

LubVib-ul Albiib, on Sultan 
Mahmfld, 109 10 
Lutf All Azar, Alk'una, 143 

Ma’dan, 45 , 
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Madrasahs (colleges), 1--, 

235, 2o3 

Mah*ban, (in Muttra) 6/ 

MahlpSl, RS]a of Delhi, 
210-18 

Mabmtld, Abul QSsim,_ Sul- 
tSn of Ghaznm, S, M, 

20, earl\ life, 24-26, 
struggle for succession, 26- 
oo relations with S§ma- 
nids, 2 Q -33, — Khans of 
TurkistSn, 33-36, hla- 
mflnids, 36-3S, conquest 
of Gharshlstan, 3So y , rise 
of SaljQqs,. 39-40, con- 
quest of Sis tan, 0- , 

assumption of title of buf- 

tan' 41-42, conquest of 
Ghur, 42-43, - Qusdar, 

43 — vallejs of Nor and 
Q'uSt, 43-44, expedition 
against Afghans, 44, re- 
lations with Zivdrlds, 

45 y — rulers of Meki&n, 

45- 46, conquest of Ran, 
HamadSn and Isfahan, 

46- 4S, invasions of India, 
49-S3, Khyber Pass, 50, 
PesbSwar, 50-53, Bhativa, 
53-56 , MultSn, 56-58 , 
BhStiya 5S-5 U , Punjab, 
59-61, Nagarhot, 61-6 j, 
NarSyan or NarSvanpur, 
62, MultSn, 63, ThSnesar, 
63-64, _Kandana, 6 d- 56, 
Kashmir, 65, Baran,etc., 
67-72, Kanauj and KSlm- 
jar, 71-73, PnnjSb, 73-74, 
Gwalior and Kalmjar, 


74 75, SomnSth, 75-82, 

islands of the 1 ndus, S2 83, 
Motires of Indian inva- 
sions, S4-108 , political 
factors, 85-S7, economic-, 
S7-SS, religions — , S8-°4, 
Jihads (?) 94-97, propaga- 
tion of Islam ( ? ), 97-1U2, 
conquest (?) 104-5, inspir- 
ing motn e, 105-6, results 
of Indian invasions, 166- 
67, effects — , 167 S, cul- 
tural actiMties, 109-28, 
Mahmfld’s lore of learn- 
ing, 109-10, — patronage 
of letters, M0-11, renais- 
sance of Persian literature, 
112 14, encouragement of 
education, art and archi- 
tecture, 122-28, legends 
about him, 129-60, rela- 
tions with Firdausi, 130- 
51, charge of bastardy, 
150-51, relations with 
Ayaz, 152-56, SomnSth, 
l56-5e, DSbishlim, 158-60, 
Mahmud’s illness- and 
death, 161-62, review of 
riches and grief, 162-64, 
character, 166 67, person- 
al appearance, 167 68, 
virtues, 16S-72, religious 
beliefs, 172-73, as a sol- 
dier, 173 75, — king, 175- 
79, weaknesses, 179-82, 
estimate, 152, his tomb, 
125, Tower of Victory, 
127, 194-95, 197, 1 98- 

204, 223-24,235,239,253, 
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263, 237, 241, 242 
Mahmud bm MaudQd, 218 
MahmUd-i-Zabuli, 24, 151 
MahmDd-ul-WarrSq, an his- 
torian, J 1 8 

Maimandl, see Ahmad bin 
Hasan 

Majc?llad3t, the, 1 1 8, 
Majdad bin Mas'fld, 207 208 
Majdad (Hakim SanSl), 1 28 
Majd ud-Daulah bin Fakhr- 
ud Daulah, 46, 194 95 
Majh&wan, see Munj 
Majtna-itl FusahS, the, 141 
Makhzan i Asrar, 234 
Maktabs (schools) 122, 235, 
253 

Malak’Ush-Shn'ra, (poet- 
laureate), 121 

Malak Shah bm Alp Arslan, 
226 

MSmUmds, their relations 
with Mahmud, 36-38 
Manaich, 70 f n 
ManI’i, see Abul Hasan 
) Mansur bin MaudQd, 218 
MansUr bin Nuh 2, 3 
MansQra, 81 

Ma qSmctt-i- Abn Nasr Mush- 
kani, the, 1 1 8 

MardSn Shah b fo Sultan 
Abul Hasan ’All, 222 
Marv, 30, 31, 205, 206, — 
rod, 30 

Marzuban bin Hasan, 47 
Mastang (in Baluchistan) 39 
hlastaufi i-Mumalik, 260 
Mas’ud I bin MahmQd, Sul- 
tan of Ghaznin, 40, 43,47, 


48, 93, sued in a court, 
171, 181, 182, 183, stfug 
gle for succession, 184 S6, 
release and reinstatement 
of Maimandl, 186 89 , 
execution of Hasanak, 
189 92, appointment of a 
new Wasir, 192-93, con- 
quest of Mekr3n and Kir- 
mSn, 193-94, rebellion of 
’Ala ud Daulah, 194 , — 
Majd-ud-Daulah, 194-95, 
recovery and loss of 
KhwSrzim, 195 96, sub- 
jugation of Jurjgn and 
Tabaristgn, 196-97, con- 
dition of India, _ 197 202, 
capture of HansI and Son- 
pat, 203-4, war with the 
SaljUqs, 204-6, flight to 
India, 207-S, WizSrat 
department under him, 
208- 1 0, patronage of learn- 
ing and promotion of 
education, 210 11, charac- 
ter and estimate, 211 12, 
213 241 

Mas’Qd II, Aba Ja’far, 221 

Mas’ad III, ’Ald-ud-DauIah, 
Sultan of Ghaznin 227-28 

MaudQd bm Mas’Qd, SultSn 
of Ghaznin, appointed 
governor of Balkh, 207, 
appointment of W a sirs, 
714, — governor of the 
Punjab, 214-15 , recovery 
of Transoxiana, 215 16, 
condition of India, 216-18, 
campaign against the 
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the SaljOqs, 21S-20 
MatrSsa’ (convenant orcon- 
trict of service), 2o7-5S 
Ma’zl, see \mlr Ma’azI 
Mecca, y5, 175 
MekrSn, 45- i 5, 174, con- 
quered bv Mas'Qd I, 193 
Ministers, see Wazirs 
MmQchihr, a poet 121 
MinQchihr fan QabOs hm 
Washmglr 45, 14S 
Mosques, 10S, 2o3 
Motiv es of Mahmnd's Indian 
im asions, 34-lub 
Mulvviva, Ommawade Kha- 
lifa, responsible for secul- 
arization of Islamic State, 
99,133 

Mudhcra (Mundher), 79 
Mughis ul-Khalq fiIkhU\5r- 
til-Haq, the, 11 0_ 
Muhammad bin 'All, an his 
ton an, 50 

Muhammad of GhOr, sec 
Shahab ud Din Muham- 
mad of GhOr 

Muhammad Lashkarl, 13^_ 
Muhammad Khln Qazwini, 
142 

Muhammad fan Sultan Mah- 
rnOd, 131, defeated and 
imprisoned b\ Mas’Qd I, 
183-85, 1°5, 2t1 
Muhammad fan SQrl, ruler 
of Mandlsh, 42 
Muhammad Sultdn bin Ma- 
lah Shah, 229 

Ntthfasibs, ISO, Dhcciu t , 
Muhtasib, 253, duties of— 
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Mujillnds (hol> vv amors) 96 
Moin-ud-Dln Chishtl, 102 
Multdn, 33, conquered b\ 
MahmOd, 56-5S, 59, re 
duccd b> — , 63, 78, 105, 
174, 222, 236 

Nltnnhkat t hheis, Di’jrfin i- 
260 

Mundher (Mudhera), 79 
Munj, 6 Q , 70 

Muntasir, see Abo IbrShlm 
Ismail al Muntasir 
Nttqaddant t Pilb3nan,246 
Mushn/s, 249-50, 24S-59 
Nushnfan t-Dargdlt, 249 
Music, 212 

Mu’tazihtes, persecution of, 
46 

Muttra, 67-68 

Nagarhar, 213 
Nagarkot, captured b> Mah- 
mQd, 61 62, 217, 222 
Nfigaur (in Svvalik), 231 
No ib i-Mrc, his duties, 245 
NamI, governor of the Pun- 
jab, 214-15 
Nanda, see Ganda 
Nandina, 62, captured bv 
MahmOd, 65-66 
Napoleon, 1 1 1 

Naravan (pur), conquered 
bv MahmOd, 62, 174 
Nasar, a Wazir, 142 
Nastr-ud Din-xiad-Daulal , 
title of Subuktigln, IS 
Nasr fan Ahmad, 2 
Nasr fan MahmOd, 1S3 
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4', 174, 219 220 
Qtith-Mt niir "it Delhi, 127 
Qutb ud-Din Muhammad 
Sultan of GhQr 232 

Rahtb, see Ruhut 
Rat HmdQ, 10! 

Rail (revenue collector), 
2o0 

Ran 1?, - 1 ', 4o, Q3, 104 
RajpQtana SO, l Qi 
RajpQts, 107 
Rajvaptl, o° 71-72 
Ramraia 6- 1 
Ramcnnga, see Ruhut 
Ramzan b ti VQsuf (Shlh 
RQm), shrine of — , 12S 
Rauza-i-Sultan a vallage in 
Ghaznin, 125 
Rauzat us Safa, the, 21 1 
Renaissance of Persian lite- 
rature 112, ff 

Revenue officers, — svstem, 
JoOjT 

Radik? a poet 114 
Ruhut (Rah 1 b), nver, 72 
ROpal, 227 

Sa’di, a poet, 123 
SaghQnivan, 174 
Sdf ib t Band, 254 
Sdf tb 1 Divan, 255 
Sdhib i-Divdn 1 - Arc, 245 
Sahib i-Divdt -i-Auqdj 253 
Sdhilri Divdr • t-Ishrdf t- 
1 latnlukat , 24 Q -50 
Sahib i-Diu.dn-t-Rtsdlat, 
247 

Srhib : Divln t-II ikdlat. 


243, 250-51 

Saif-ttd-Datilah, title of 
Sultln MahmQd, IS 
Saif-ud-Din, of GhUr, at- 
tacked Ghaznln, 233 
Sdkt\a St 11 fid, (Buddha), 44 
Silar of Dailam, 47 <• 

Salir Hussain, 231-32 
SaljQqs, their rise, 3°-40, 
4o 161, IS' 1 , loo Mas’Qd’s 
campaign against them, 
204-0, 215-16, MaudQd’s 
— 2iS-20, 225-27 
Salt Range 62 
Samintds the, 2, 3, S, 16 ff ; 
22-23 26-27 relations 

with MahmQd, 2°-33, 36, 
3° 113, as patrons of 

Persian literature, 174 1 
Samarqard, 3c, 03 
Sambhar, SI 
Sana? see Majdad 
Sangramariqd, a ruler of 
Kashmir, 65-65 
Sanjar, Sultan, 227-°, 235 
Sarakhs, 30, 52 
Sarhang, 2 i 7 
SarjahSn, 46 

SdrQgh, governor of Nan- 
dana 66 

Sat 1 , practised bv HindQs 
in Ghaznln, 104 
Satire, on MahmQd, I44-4S 
Sera ice, Gov ernment, 257 S 
SeQnra, 70 
Shah of Kabul, 4-5 
tshahib-ud Din Muhammad 
of GhQr, 236 

Shah Malak, sent against 
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llftrtln, 196 
Slifih Muhnmmad-ash Shfir, 
ruler of Gharshistfin, 38 
Sliilhufimah, 119, 121, * 30 
3 1 , discrepancies in — ,135 
40, authorship of — , 14t- 
44, 146, 149-50, changes 
in — 141 44 
Shfihrazttr, 46 

Slifih ROm, see Rnmzfin Inn 
Ynsuf 

Shaikh Attar, shrine of, 128 
Shams ut-’Arifin, shrine of, 
128 

Shams ul-Kufilt, title, see 
Maimandi 

Shams ul Ma’nll Ahul Qfisim 
Q ibQs hut Washmgir bin 
Zi\Ar, 44 
Sharwn, 70 

Shcrzad, Sultfin of Ghaznln 
22S 

Shuja\ prince, 224 
Shan^at (Muslim km), 102, 
154, 175, 253 
Shia’s, 148 

Shthna iMuhtasib), 256 
Shirazi Qazi, the, see Abut 
Hasan 
ShnQrfin, 10 

Shrines at Ghaznln, 128 
Sifilkot, 220 

Smd, 1, desert of—, 81, 105, 
174, 222 

Sifnth SMcir (military rank), 
236,247, 258 
Sirsfiwa, 67 

Slstfin, 7, conquest of — by 
Mahmud 40-41, 45, 216, 


223 

Somnfith, 36, 45, conquered 
by Mahmfld, 75 82, idol 
of — broken by AlahmOd, 
80, 1 30, story of breaking 
the idol, 156 58, 160 
Sotncshuar, idol, 79 
Sonl, 101 

Sonpat, captured bySultfin 
Mahmtld, 204 
Sriswfigarh, 70 f n 
State, Quranic conception 
of, 89, under Mahmtld, 89, 
— Ommnjades, 89 90, — 
Sultan Mahmtld, 96 97, 
Persian —113 
Subfishltigln, 33 
bubuktigln, Anur of Ghaz 
nin, 5, his reign, 6 ff , con- 
quest of Bust, 8,— Qusdfir 
9, relatians with the Af- 
ghans, 9 12, -, Jaipfil of 
Lahore, 12—15, — the 
Sfimfimds, 16-20, charac- 
ter and estimate, 20-22, 
24, 26,44, 45,49, 50, 53, 
85, !06,_ 107, tomb of 
Subuktigln, 125, 146, his 
mistake re succession 
169, 224, 241 

Sukhpfil (Nawfisa Shah), 
58 59 

Sultiiti, title, 41-42, po- 
wers of— 27-28, limita- 
ions — 237 38 
Sunnis, 92 
Sutlej, the river, 64 
Syrta, 263 

Tab, north-west part of 



in den; 


Char 43 

Tabarisrtn, 44 * 5 > ’ 

191, 196 

Ta for, 1>3 , i 

Tafrid ul Turn, i *»ok 
attnbuted to Sultan Mah- 
mOd, UO 

Tahir hn Wall ud Daulnh, 
governor of Slstln, 40 
Tal qiq ni? hi Hind, 1>5 
Taskira > Haft Aqhm.l* 1 
Tiinkh i Tilton, 11* 

Ta\e*, 262 63 

Temple* j h , e ", in f 

v here destro\cd, 10 - 
Thanesar, captured b\ M-ih- 

rntld, 63-*, 217 
Tilak, a Hinda general of 
Muslim armv, - 00 < “ u 
rise, 202-3 
Tirmiz, 29 , , n . 

Toleration, under Mahmlld, 
100-104,- Mas Qd, 210, 

— other Ghazni id*, 

°40 

Transoxiana, 2, 32 36 *?, 

40,101,113,20., 216 
Treasury Government, 
Trllochanpil, son of 

pM 5°-60, defeated by 
Ma’hmQd, 65 oo, flight to 
Kashmir, 65-66, 71 
Tughan, ruler of Bust, 
Tughantigin, StJ>ah Sahtr 
of Lahore, 227 
Tughral, Ghaznavv id com- 
mander, 919-220 
Tuchral, ‘the Ingrate’, 22. 
2-r, 241 


Tughral Beg, Saljflq, l°6. 
205, °1., 216 

Turkist In, 6, S, 59, n.5,26. 
Turkomans, 19o, 205, z.5. 
TOs, 135-39, 14S-49 


Unatn, 59 

bid tun, hired bv leaders 

QO f n , no, 2 2 

Ulughbeg, tomb of—, i- a 
bna, 79 , 

University of Sultan Mah- 
mQd at Ghaznin, 1 ‘ - , - 
Unsari, Hasan Inn \hmad, 

120 . , . 

'Unsur ul Ma all KaikaQs, 

14S , 

'UsmSn, Khalifa, 6 
Ubti, kbo Nasar Muham- 
mad bm Muhammad, al- 
Jabbar-al — , 116-17 

Vidbyadhara, 71 
\ ijHyananda son of Javanan- 
da, '16 

\ irami, see Virvaramm 
\ irvarama, Raja of S5m- 
bhar, SI 

Wa.hand, 10, 49, 52, 60 
Wahl, 250 
\\ ali-ud_-Daulah, 40 
Walvvali), IS. 

Wasa\d-i-Nizatr. til-Mnlk, 

the, 159 
Washmgtr, 44 

u tfcir, under Mabmfld, I/O- 

79, — Mas’fld, 192-95, , 
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others, 208 10,261 62 

Ynmtn-ud-Daulah wet 
Atnin til-HUllcrli, title of 
Sultfin Mahmnd, 76 
Ynzd Jard, the last Sfisfinid 
King of Persia, 6 
Yflsuf Qadir hhftn, ruler of 
Kfishg.arli, 34, 36 

Zabuhstan, 23, 146, 151 
Ziltl Tajilrtb ttl Uiitatn, the, 
118 


Zamab, daughter of Sultfin 
MahmOd, 36 
Zalfit (tax), 172, 262 63 
Zamln Dfiuar, 25 
Zanj.tn, 46 

Ztnwif (non - Muslims), 
under Sultan MalimOd, 
9S fT , 180, — other Ghaz- 
nauids, 239-40 
Zauri ul hut Itch, the, 118 
Zn arid*;, their relations ith 
Mahmfld, 44-45, 196 

Zulluttah, 238 
n 




“BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


tn Muslim India” and “The Mughal Empire from Babar 
to Aurangzeb" has already shown that he is equal to the 
task of dealing with Indian history from a correct and 
unbiassed view-point Thus the book under review is 
the third of the series, and as a matter of fact surpasses 
Mr Jaffar’s previous works m breadth of view, erudition 
and logical sequence After reading Mr Jaffar’s book 
one is almost shocked how much is hidden from the com- 
mon view which would go to add a hundred times to the 
glory that was Ind in the Middle Ages Mr Jaffar has 
done ample justice to the subject he has taken up He 
has conclusively proved that the Middle Ages of Indian 
history, when Indian Muslim Kings and Emperors ruled 
the land, was not a period of history dominated by a 
foreign people, but was a phase of the action and reaction 
which has produced Indian Culture as we know it and of 
which the Indian patriot of whatever religious belief might 
well be proud ” 

The Pioneer, Lucknow — 

“in this book the author has summed up the cultural 
achievements of Muslim rule in India ff true facts about 
Muslim rule in India were made known to the Hindus 
■, much of their existing bitterness towards their Muslim 
fellow countrymen would quickly disappear Mr JalTar’s 
book should be read by all those who are anxious to learn 
the truth about Muslim rule in India ” 

The Hindustan Review, Patna — 

“The author of this book has also written some other 
volumes dealing with Muslim affairs He has now turned 
his attention to a subject of great interest to all Indians 
There is doubtless need now a days for a cultural history 
of Muslim India which Mr Jaffar's work attempts to 
meet This well written book deserves serious study at 
the hands of all students of Indo Muslim culture as it brings 
into prominent relief some of its leading characteristic 
features ” 



EDUCATION IN MUSLIM INDIA 

(1000— 1S00 A C ) 

(Cloth bound, pp 261 ■+■ \u (S \ o Crown) Price Rs 5/S) 

D rofessor, H K, Sherwam M A (Ovon\ F R Hist S, 
F fi S, A, etc , Head of the Department of Historv 
and Politics Usmama University Hyderabad (Deccan) 
tn his Foreward to the book writes — 

“I believe it was Froude uho once said something to 
the e'fect that one should not raise ones pen to write 
unless one can add to human knowledge and there is no 
doub* that Mr S M JafTar has done a g'eat service to the 
cause of education in general and Indian culture in partt- 
cula- bv writing this book on ‘ Educa'tou tti 111 ( 5 / 111 : 
In^ia and thus made a distinctive contribution to the 
field of Indian historical literature 

I am verv glad to find that Mr Jaffar has brought 
out these and mam other equallv important and attractive 
traits in his valuable work bv tapping the information 
contained in the contemporarv chronicles and has *hus 
filled a long-felt want I am sure that the book will be 
of great use to the student of Indian historv as well as to 
the general reader, and trust that it will receive the recog 
mtion it so fullv deserves 

Extracts from some other opinions 

Rt Hon Sir Akbar Hvdsn, Kt , P C , etc — 

“I congratulate vou (author) on the results of vour 
labours The sincentv of scholarship with which the 
material has been handled places vour book m a position, 
I should think, to bear valuable testimonv to the progress 
and ntalitv of cultural India under the czgis of the Muslim 
Rings in India I hope the book is receiving the welcome 
it so thoroughlv deserves " 



HU, SAME AUTHOR 


Or Sir Ztaud Din Ahmad Kt , C I E, M A, 
Pit D , D Sc, cx-Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University, 
Migarh — 

I lmc read with great pleasure and profit an 
excellent treatise T hcartilj congratulate its author on 
the merits of this important achievement " 

Or P K Acharya, I E S , M A , Ph D , D Lit 
(London), Head of Oriental Departments, University of 
Yllohobod — 

The booh will supply educationists and general public 
with a store of useful information all will be grateful to 
him (author) for Ins patient research and an interesting 
picturo lie has dravvn a neat!} printed volume will be 
treasured by all educationists ” 

H L O Garrett, Esqr , C I E , I E S (retired), 
M A,F R Hist S , London — 

"lie (author) has made a most useful contribution to 
the study of Muslim Rule in India ” 

Dr Beni Prasad M A , Ph D , D Sc (London), 
University of Mlahabad — 

’ "It is a verv careful, painstaking and scholar!} piece of 
work and should bo welcome to studentsof Indian history ” 

Dr, K G Saiyidain, D Ed , Director of Education, 
Jammu and Kashmir — 

“ Highl} interesting and valuable book hasten to 
otter you m> congratulations on completing a very useful 
piece of work Students of Indian educational history 
should be grateful to you for this work ” 

Dr Zakir Hussam, M A , Ph D , Principal, Jamia 
Milha, Delhi — 

“ Your admirable study Students of Indian history 
will welcome this treatise as a useful guide a valuable 
contribution to Indian historical literature 


i 



BOOKS B\ THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

rROM BYB\R TO UJR \XGZi;ii 
(Clo,h bound pp 41 -f-'xxn (S \0 Crown) Trice Rs 5/-) 
Extracts from Sir Abdul Qadir’s Introduction — 

‘'indents of Indnn histon owe a debt of prat i 
tude to Air S M laffar of Peshawar for his book winch 
Cnci a \c-\ readable account of 'Tnc VnEhi! Lniptrc , 
openne with the renrn of ltabar and eominp down to 
Yuranc'ch Mr laflar has tal cn great pain 1 : to stud\ the 
numerous books on the subject that are n\ ailable in Enplish, 
Persian and Lmhi and has bcautifulh summarised the 
nn’cnal contained in them The lone bat of hooka uaed 
o- consulted in him, cnen at the end of ina valuable work, 
will =ho \ the ranee of hia \aat stud\ and reaeaich The 
result ta a book considcrahh different from and decidcdlj 
superior in treatment and stjlc to the cxistmp text-books 
on Indian htstorx 

It can be «afcK «atd that the author has *=uc 
cecded in pixine to the students of Indnn lustorx an accu 
rate os \ ell as an instructs c account of the Muchal Rule 
in India in its pahm da\s The book is a most useful 
contribution to Indian historical literature and should 
interest not onl\ the genera! reader but also students of 
histon in schools and collepcs ’ 

EXTRACTS FROM OTHER OPINIONS 

Dr Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan Kt , D Litt , T R 
Ilist S,Um\er=it\ of Mlahabad — 

“I ha\c read ‘Tin Wut’hJl IZtnptrC w itli great interest 
The book displa\s great erudition and industn, and is 
marked b> an O'lginahtx of treatment and freshness of out 
look which arc complete contrast to the existing works on 
the subject I am prcatl> impressed with the book " 

Dr E G Carpani, Ph D , The Indian Research 
Institute, (Italian Branch), Bologna, Ital) — 

I cannot but congratulate jou (author) on the 




.t.outvi. Jii' THE SAME AUTHOR 


excellent work you have done Your able and scholarly 
investigations are a valuable and welcome contribution to 
the study of Indian history and culture, throwing much 
light on its dark places I entertain a very high opinion 
of your publications ” 

Professor H K Sherwani, M A , (Oxon), F R 
Hist S , etc , Usmania University, Hyderabad, Deccan — 

Your excellent book fills a gap in books on 
Indian history in that it delineates the episodes of the 
Mughal era from an unprejudiced and correct view-point, 
bringing out the cultural aspect of that unique period I 
heartily congratulate you on your achievement ” 


Islamic Culture, Hyderabad Deccan — 

“ As far as it goes, his book is a useful corrective 
to several existing books on the period In a concise an 
lucid manner, he tells the story of Mughal rule in India, 
its splendour, its tolerance, its concern for the peop e 
all classes and creeds, its justice and cultural greatness 
all find a place in the description He is scrupulously 
fair to the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Marathas , and his 
zeal for Islam does not blind him to the beauty an £ rea 
ness of other creeds There is no other book w ic > > j( 
the same compass, gives such a clear picture o e peri 


Asiatic Review, London 

“ an able and conscientious volume wherein is gathered 
up perhaps all that history knows of Mughal Ru e n 

The Pioneer, Lucknow 

" Mr Jaffar deserves credit for giving an honest 
account of the historical facts that dawne wi ^ 

and reached their climax m the reign o Empire' 

becomes obvious to the reader of « 

that original sources have been tapped and statements 

in the book are based on a deep and 1 P 

authorities ” — 

S Mohd Sadiq Khan, Publisher, Khudadad St , Peshawar 





